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PREFACE. 


THE  author's  thanks  are  due  to  various  Japanese 
gentlemen  for  kind  assistance  rendered  by  them  to- 
wards the  production  of  the  present  work,  and  especially 
to  His  Excellency  Tsuji  Shinji,  Vice-Minister  of 
Education,  to  Mr.  T.  Nishimura,  Instructor-in-Chief 
at  the  Fifth  Upper  Middle  School  of  Kumamoto,  to 
Mr.  T.  Imai,  Manager  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Tokyo,  to  Mr.  S.  Isawa,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
pilation in  the  Imperial  Educational  Department,  and 
to  Mr.  Y.  Sannomiya,  of  the  Imperial  Household. 
His  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr.  Rouwenhorst  Mulder, 
and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  C.  M.  G., 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  Resident  at  Bangkok, 
for  permission  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  examples  con- 
tained in  that  gentleman's  valuable  work  (now  unfortu- 
nately out  of  print),  the  "  Kuaiwa  Hen."  The  idea  of 
furnishing  each  example  with  a  literal  interlinear 
version  in  addition  to  the  usual  free  translation  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  E.  Baelz,  of  the  Imperial  University, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  work. 
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So  far  the  past.  As  for  the  future,  the  author 
will  be  most  grateful  to  any  persons  who  will  favour 
him  either  with  corrections  of  any  misstatements  which 
the  present  book  may  contain,  or  with  suggestions  for 
the  better  elucidation  of  the  difficult  language  with 
which  it  deals. 

IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  JAPAN. 
October,  1888. 
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OF 

COLLOQUIAL  JAPANESE. 

CHAPTER     i. 

Introductory  Remarks. 


1T  i.  "  How  can  I  learn  to  speak  Japanese  ?" — This  question 
has  been  so  often  addressed  to  the  present  writer,  that 
he  has  resolved  to  put  his  answer  into  a  permanent  shape. 
He  is  persuaded  that  no  language  was  ever  learnt  solely 
from  a  grammar, — least  of  all  a  language  like  Japanese, 
whose  structure  and  idioms  are  so  alien  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  The  student  is  therefore 
recommended  only  to  glance  through  the  Theoretical  Part 
at  first,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  territory  he 
has  to  conquer.  He  can  pick  up  by  the  way  such  of  the 
examples  as  strike  him,  committing  them  to  memory  and 
seeking  opportunities  for  using  them  to  his  servants  and 
his  native  teacher.  He  should  then  go  on  to  the  Practi- 
cal Part,  and  attack  the  stories  as  soon  as  possible,  how- 
ever baffling  it  may  seem  to  be  confronted  with  such  long 
sentences.  After  all,  as  Japanese  consists  chiefly  of  long 
sentences,  one  cannot  too  early  decide  to  face  them.  A 
little  practice  will  rob  them  of  much  of  their  terror.  Every 
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now  and  then  the  Theoretical  Part  should  be  consulted  on 
difficult  points.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully  a 
little  at  a  time,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  Practical  Part 
and  a  committal  of  a  few  pages  of  the  latter  to  memory 
shall  have  caused  the  student  to  make  some  way  in  the 
mastery  of  the  language. 

II  2.  The  necessity  for  memorising  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  It  is  the  sole  means  of  escape  from  the 
pernicious  habit  of  thinking  in  English,  translating  every 
sentence  literally  from  a  whispered  English  original,  and 
therefore  beginning  and  ending  by  speaking  English 
Japanese  instead  of  Japanese  Japanese.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  words  and  idioms  of  Japanese  differ  from  our 
English  words  and  idioms,  but  that  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances does  not  always  draw  from  Japanese  speakers 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  they  would  draw  from 
European  speakers.  Japanese  thoughts  do  not  run  in  the 
same  channels  as  ours  do. 

To  take  a  very  simple  instance.  If  an  Englishman 
wishes  to  make  a  polite  remark  to  a  friend  about  the 
latter's  sick  father,  he  will  probably  say  "  I  hope  your 
father  is  better  to-day".  In  French,  German,  Italian, 
etc.,  the  expression  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  same.  In 
each  of  these  languages  the  same  kindly  hope  would  be 
expressed.  In  Japanese  it  is  quite  different.  The  phrase 
would  run  thus  : 

Ototsan  wa,         do     de     gozaimasu  ? 

Ifonotirable-fathcr-.JIr.        ti.f-ttn;       How  is? 

or  more  politely 

Go         shimpu       wa,      ikaga     de     irasshaimasu  ? 

•Itsffttst    real-father    as-for,       hott  delgtis-to-be  ? 

The  idea  of  hoping  or  fearing  does  not  present  itself  to 
the  Far-Eastern  mind,  as  it  does  so  constantly  to  ours. 
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The  student  should  endeavour  to  place  himself  from  the 
outset  at  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  This  he  can  do 
only  by  dint  of  much  learning  by  heart.  The  trouble 
thus  taken  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  even  if 
his  ultimate  aim  be  the  indoctrination  of  the  Japanese 
with  foreign  ideas.  It  will  put  him  in  sympathy  with 
his  hearers.  It  is  true  that,  of  late,  English  idioms  have 
begun  to  penetrate  into  the  Japanese  language.  But  it 
is  chiefly  into  the  language  of  literature.  The  style  of 
every-day  speech  is  as  yet  hardly  affected  by  this  new 
influence. 

If  3.  It  is  still  doubtful  in  what  family  of  languages  Japanese 
should  be  included.  There  is  no  relationship  between  it 
and  Aino,  the  speech  of  the  hairy  aborigines  whom  the 
Japanese  conquerors  have  gradually  pushed  eastwards 
and  northwards.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  in  vocabulary,  Japanese  closely  resembles 
Korean  ;  and  both  it  and  Korean  may  possibly  be  related 
to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  therefore  claim  to  be 
included  in  the  Altaic  group.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Japan- 
ese is  what  is  generally  termed  an  agglutinative  language, 
that  is  to  say  that  it  builds  up  its  words  and  grammatical 
forms  by  suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root  or  stem. 
It  also  shows  faint  traces  of  the  "  law  of  vowel  harmony  " 
or"  attraction,"  which  characterises  the  Altaic  languages. 
This  manifests  itself  in  a  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the 
vowels  of  successive  syllables  ;  as  ototoshi,  "  the  year 
before  last,"  for  ato  toshi.  Similarly  in  several  of  the 
words  recently  adopted  from  English,  such  as  inki 
"  European  ink  ;"  Gotto,  "  the  Christian  God  ;"  bukku, 
11  a  European  book." 

1i  4.  The  earliest  Japanese  literature  that  has  come  down 
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to  us  dates,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  after  Christ.  The  general  structure 
of  the  language  at  that  time  was  the  same  as  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  the  changes  of  detail  have  been  so 
numerous,  that  a  page  of  eighth  century  Japanese  is 
unintelligible  to  a  modern  native  of  Tokyo  without 
special  study.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  alteration 
of  the  language  has  been  the  gradual  infiltration  of  Chinese 
words  and  phrases,  which  naturally  accompanied  the 
borrowing  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  of  China.  Chinese  has,  so  to  speak, 
been  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  Japan.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  supplies  names  for  most  of  the  new  implements, 
sciences  and  ideas,  which  are  being  introduced  from 
Europe  and  America.  Thus  we  have : 

jo-ki-sen,  lit.  "  steam  ship,"  "  a  steamer." 

jp-ki-sha,  ,,    "  steam  vehicle,"        "  a  railway  train." 

min-ken,  ,,    "  people  authority,"    "democracy." 

ska-shin,  ,,    "  copy  truth,"  "  a  photograph." 

ron-ri-gaku,  ,,   "  argument  science,"  "  logic." 

tetsu-do,  ,,   "  iron  road,"  "  a  railway." 

ban-koku  ko-        f "  myriad  countries)  J "  international 

ho,  "i       public  law,"      M       law." 

-treaty  revision." 

rik-ken  sei-ji     „  1 " set'uP    law,,  8OV' \  \ "  constitutional 
(       ernment,  j  (       government. 

yu-sho  rep-pai  „  I "  suPf ior  conquer,  \  | "  the  survival  of 
"(       inferior  lose,  "    }\       the  fittest." 

5.  The  Japanese  do  not  pronounce  Chinese  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  intelligible  to  any  Chinaman.  They 
have  two  standards  of  pronunciation,  both  of  them 
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corruptions  of  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  over  a 
thousand  years  ago.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Go-on, 
the  other  the  Kan-on,  from  the  names  of  certain  ancient 
Chinese  kingdoms.  Usage  decrees  that  the  same  word 
shall  be  pronounced  according  to  the  Go-on  in  some  con- 
texts, and  according  to  the  Kan-on  in  others.  Thus  the 
myo  of  dai-myo,  "  a  feudal  noble"  (lit.  "  a  great  name"), 
is  the  same  as  the  mei  of  mei-butsu,  "  the  chief  production 
of  a  locality  (lit.  "  a  name  thing"  i.e.  "  a  famous  thing"). 
In  this  case  myo  is  the  Go-on,  mei  the  Kan-on  of  the 
same  Chinese  character  £,  which  in  China  itself  is  pro- 
nounced ming.  The  practical  student  will  do  best  to 
learn  words  by  rote,  without  troubling  himself  whether 
each  term,  if  Chinese,  be  in  the  Go-on  or  in  the  Kan-on. 
IT  6.  The  effect  of  the  steady  influx  of  Chinese  words  during 
more  than  a  millennium  has  been  to  discredit  the  native 
Japanese  equivalents  even  when  they  exist.  A  foreigner 
who  wishes  to  be  considered  an  elegant  speaker  should, 
therefore,  gradually  accustom  himself  to  employ  Chinese 
words  very  freely,  except  when  addressing  uneducated 
persons.  He  should,  for  instance,  use 

CHINESE  JAPANESE. 

aku-shin,    "  a  bad  heart,'*  rather  than  wand  kokoro. 

i-rai,  "  henceforward,"  ,,         ,,  kore  kara. 

kai-hen,      "  the  sea-shore,"  ,,         ,,  umibe. 


Wa-sei,      "Japanese   made,"    rather] 

than  j       ** 

Yo-Bei,      "Europe    and    America,"  (  Yoroppa    to  Ame- 
rather  than  \     rika  to. 

Some  person's  indeed,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  regret 
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the  fashionable  preference  for  Chinese  words.  But  the 
fashion  exists,  and  to  follow  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
culture  ;  neither  is  it  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  for 
an  outsider  to  set  up  a  standard  of  his  own,  different 
from  that  acknowledged  by  the  natives.  The  copious- 
ness of  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  the  marvellous  concision 
which  generally  enables  it  to  express  in  two  or  three 
syllables  ideas  which  would  require  five  or  six  in  Japanese 
and  indeed  in  almost  any  other  language,  form  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  species  of  Japanese  Johnsonianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  confusion  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  numbers  of  Chinese  words  are  pronounced 
alike.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  know  what  a  term  means,  without  reference 
to  the  Chinese  characters  with  which  it  is  written.  In 
any  case,  whether  he  speak  simply  or  learnedly,  the 
student  should  at  least  avoid  speaking  vulgarly.  Japan- 
ese, is  as  full  of  slang  and  vulgarisms  of  all  sorts  as 
English  is.  But  what  should  we  say  to  a  young  Japan- 
ese who,  having  been  sent  to  London  to  learn  our 
language,  should  return  home  with  the  haccent  of 
'  Ighgate  and  the  diction  of  the  street  Arab  ? 
7.  Japanese  writing  consists  of  the  Chinese  characters,— 
ideographs,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled, — mixed  with  a 
syllabic  writing  called  the  Kana.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter  term  is  "  borrowed  (kari)  names  (;m)."  It  has  re- 
ference to  the  borrowing,  or  as  we  should  say  adaptation,  of 
characters  originally  ideographic  for  the  purpose  of  phone- 
tic transcription.  The  Kana  syllabary  is  a  native  Japan- 
ese invention,  dating  back  over  a  thousand  years.  There 
are  two  principal  forms  of  it.  These  are  the  Kata-kana, 
or  "  Part  Kana,"  so-called  because  the  signs  composing  it 
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consist  of  fragments  of  the  square  Chinese  characters, 
and  the  Hira-gana,  or  "  Easy  Kana"  so  called  because 
consisting  of  entire  Chinese  characters  written  in  the  most 
sketchy  cursive  hand.  We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  work,  treat  any  further  of  this  subject.  Stud- 
ents desirous  of  pursuing  it  are  recommended  to  begin 
by  the  Hira-gana,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  study  of  the 
most  usual  Chinese  square  characters  as  given  in  Mr. 
Fukuzawa  Yukichi's  "  Moji  no  Oshie"  (three  small  vol- 
umes, to  be  obtained  in  Tokyo  at  the  Chukindo,  Ginza 
Nichome,  or  at  Mita,  Keio  Gijuku).  The  whole  subject 
of  the  Kana  and  Chinese  characters  is  minutely  treated  in 
several  of  the  "  Readers"  recently  compiled  for  use  in  the 
primary  schools.  One  of  the  best  is  Mr.  Kudo  Seiichi's 
"  Shin  Tokuhori'  (eight  small  volumes,  to  be  obtained  in 
Tokyo  at  Okura  Yasugoro's,  No.  18,  Nihon-bashi-dori, 
Itchome).  The  Kata-kanay  though  so  much  more  simple- 
looking  than  the  Hira-gana  and  the  Chinese  characters, 
is  less  commonly  used.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
a  party  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 
Its  organ,  the  "  Romaji  Zasshi"  gives  articles  in  various 
styles,  romanised  according  to  a  simple  phonetic  system, 
which  is  now  generally  followed  by  foreigners  who  write  on 
Japanese  subjects,  and  which  has  therefore  been  adopted 
in  this  Handbook. 

8.  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  speak  Japanese  quite  correctly 
without  studying  the  native  system  of  writing.  Unfor- 
tunately the  acquirement  of  the  Colloquial  does  not  help 
much  towards  the  comprehension  of  books,  newspapers 
and  letters,  even  supposing  the  student  to  have  them 
read  aloud  to  him.  The  Japanese  are  still  in  the  state 
in  which  we  were  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  do  not 
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write  as  they  speak,  but  use  an  antiquated  and  indeed 
partly  artificial  dialect  whenever  they  put  pen  to  paper. 
This  is  the  so  called  "Written  Language."  Of  the  few 
books  published  in  the  Colloquial,  the  best  are  the  novels 
of  a  living  author  named  Encho.  The  student,  who  does 
not  wish  to  trouble  about  the  characters,  cannot  do  better 
than  write  out  one  of  these  books  from  his  teacher's  dic- 
tation. It  should  be  added  that  they  contain  passages 
to  which  lady  students  would  take  exception.  This  is 
the  case  with  all  Japanese  fiction.  It  is  not  that  the  Ja- 
panese novelists  revel,  Zola-like,  in  vice.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  sentiments  mostly  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  they  have  a  startlingly  realistic  way  of  calling  a  spade 
a  spade.  Here  are  the  titles  of  Encho's  two  best  works  : — 

"  Botan-Doro'  the  story  of  a  last  century  vendetta. 

"  Ezo-NisJiiki  Kokyo  no  lezuto,"  a  clever  adaptation  to 
modern  Japanese  social  conditions  of  Wilkie  Collins' 
"  New  Magdalen."  It  appeared  as  a  fcuilleton  to  the 
11  Yamnto  Shhnbnn  "  newspaper  in  1886-7. 

Another  amusing  novel  in  Colloquial  is  the  "Ansei 
Mifsu-guttti  Snkasiiki,"  by  Hakuen.  It  deals  with  middle 
and  lower  class  life  during  the  last  days  of  the  Shogunate. 
*  9.  A  word  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  in  Japanese.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  but  two,  the  verb  and  the  noun.  The 
particles,  or  "  postpositions"  and  suffixes,  which  take  the 
place  of  our  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  conjugational 
terminations,  were  themselves  originally  fragments  of 
nouns  and  verbs.  The  pronoun  and  numeral  are  simply 
nouns.  The  true  adjective  (including  the  adverb)  is  a 
sort  of  neuter  verb.  But  many  words  answering  to  our 
adjectives  and  adverbs  are  nouns' in  Japanese.  There  is 
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no  article.  Altogether  our  grammatical  categories  do  not 
fit  the  Japanese  language  well.  They  have  only  been 
adhered  to  in  this  work  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as 
landmarks  familiar  to  the  student. 

10.  In  conclusion,  the  following  warnings  concerning 
errors  into  which  European  speakers  of  Japanese  are  apt 
to  fall,  may  be  found  useful  :— 

Do  not  confound  long  and  short  vowels.     (See  IF  13.) 
Do  not  use  personal  pronouns  too  freely.     (See  1f  71.) 
Do  not  insert  the  postposition  no  between  an  adjective 
and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.     (See  1i  208.) 

Do  not  apply  honorifics  to  yourself.  For  me  to  ask 
any  one,  for  instance,  to  shinjo  something  to  myself,  or 
to  haiken  something  belonging  to  myself,  would  be  as  if 
I  should  say  :  "  Have  the  honour  to  give  it  to  me,"  or 
"  Have  the  honour  to  look  at  this  thing  belonging  to 
me."  As  explained  in  Chap.  XI,  honorifics  can  only  be 
applied  to  other  people,  and  humble  terms  must  be  used 
in  speaking  of  oneself.  I  shinjo  (lit.  "  respectfully  lift 
up")  something  to  you  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  kudasai  (lit. 
"condescend")  something  to  me.  I  haiken  (lit.  "ador- 
ingly look  at")  something  belonging  to  you  :  but  I  ask  you 
to  goran  nasai  (lit.  "  august  glance  deign")'something  be- 
longing to  me.  (See  II  405.)  If  you  hear  beggars  in 
the  street  shouting  after  you  to  shinjo  a  copper  to  them, 
it  is  only  because,  having  learnt  from  experience  that 
foreigners  constantly  misuse  the  honorifics,  they  think 
to  ingratiate  themselves  and  to  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  doing  likewise.  Were  they  addressing  a  Japan- 
ese, they  would  never  dream  of  saying  anything  so  rude 
and  so  absurd. 
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Pronunciation  and  Letter-Changes. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

IF  ii.  Japanese,  when  written  phonetically  with  the  Roman 
alphabet  according  to  the  phonetic  spelling  sanctioned 
by  the  Romanisation  Society  and  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dic- 
tionary, requires  the  same  letters  as  English,  with  the 
exception  of  /,  q,  v  and  x.  The  letter  c  occurs  only 
in  the  combination  ch,  which  is  sounded  nearly  like 
English  ch  in  "  church,"  but  a  little  more  softly,  as 
cha,  "  tea  ;"  chichi,  "  milk." 

IT  12.  The  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  Italian,  but  are  always 
short  unless  marked  with  the  sign  of  long  quantity.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  values  of  the  Japanese  vowels 
correctly  in  English ;  but,  speaking  approximately,  we 
may  say  that 

a  resembles  the  a  in  "  father,"       but  is  shorter. 

e          „  „    e  ,,  "men." 

*          ,,  „    i  „  "  machine,"    ,,    „       ,, 

o  ,,o  „  "bone,"  „    „       „ 

n          ,,  ,,    u  ,,   "  bush." 

o          ,,  ,,    o  „  "bone,"  but  is  a  purer  o. 

u         „  ,,  oo,,  "food." 

IF  13.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  short  from 
the  long  vowels  ;  for  there  are  many  words  totally  distinct 
in  meaning,  but  differing,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  con- 
cerned, merely  in  the  quantity  of  their  vowels  ;  thus  : 
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ko,       "a  child;"  ko,        "incense." 

koko,  "here;"  koko,    "filial  piety." 

sato,    "  a  village  ;"  sato,     "sugar." 

torn,    "  to  take  ;  "  torn,     "to  pass  through." 

tsuji,   "  a  cross-road  ;"  tsfiji,    "an  interpreter." 

zutsu,  "  [one,  etc.]  at  a  time ; "  zittsu,  "  a  headache." 
The  only  long  vowels  of  common  occurence  are  6  and 
u.  Long  d  hardly  occurs  excepting  in  the  interjections 
a  !  ma  \  nd  !  and  sd  !  and  in  the  word  obdsan,  "  an  old 
lady,"  "  grandmother."  Long  e  hardly  occurs  excepting 
in  the  interjection  ne.  Long  I  does  not  occur,  its  place 
being  take,n  by  double  ii,  as  in  yoroshii,  "  good,"  as  it 
is  considered  that  careful  speakers  sound  the  two  i's 
separately. 

14.  When  preceded  by  another  vowel  or  by  n,  the  vowel 
e  is   sounded   as  ye,   i   as  yi,   and   o   as   wo.     Thus  ue, 
"  above  ;"  kon-in  "  marriage,"  and  shio,  "  salt,"  are  respec- 
tively pronounced  (and  by  many  transliterators  written) 
uye,  konyin,  and  shiwo. 

15.  The  vowels  i  and  u  are  often  inaudible  or  nearly  so 
in  common  conversation,  after  the  consonants/,  k,  s,  sh, 
and  ts,  as 

futatsu,  "two,"  pronounced  ftatsu. 

watakifshi,       "I,"  ,,  watakslri. 

takusan,  "  much,"  "  many,"  ,,          taxan. 

gozainiasu,      "  there  is,"  ,,          gozaiuias, 

shita,  "below,"  ,,          sJita. 

tsuki,  "  the  moon,"  ,,          tski. 

16.  Hi  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  shi  and  even  into  simple 
sh,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  of  Tokyo,  who 
pronounce  for  instance  the  word  hige,  "  beard,"  9&s&iget 
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and  hito,  "  person,"  as  shto.     Careful  Japanese  speakers 
attempt  (not  always  successfully)  to  avoid  this  error. 
11  17.   Initial  u  is  silent,  and  the  following-  m  doubled  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  four  words 

uina,  "ahorse,"  pronounced  mma. 

umai,  "  nice  [to  eat] ,"  ,,  mniai. 

uttiareru,      "  to  be  born,"  ,,  mmareni. 

ume,  "  a  plum-tree,"  ,,  mme. 

H  18.  The  quiescent  vowels  are  distinguished  in  this  work 
by  the  sign  of  short  quantity,  as  tak&san,  shita,  uma. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  themselves  are 
not  conscious  of  failing  to  pronounce  the  z's  and  ?/'s  in 
question,  and  that  these  letters  often  recover  their  proper 
power  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or  emphasis.  That  is 
why  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  transliteration. 
1;"  19.  The  vowel  u,  when  following  sh  orj,  is  often  mis- 
pronounced as  i  by  the  Tokyo  people ;  thus  : 

teishi,  for  teishu,  "  a  husband." 
They  also  mispronounce  yu  as  i,  thus  : 

iki  for  yuki,  "  snow." 

IT  20.  Be  very  careful  to  discriminate  final  e  from  final  i. 
Englishmen  are  often  unintelligible  owing  to  their  con- 
founding such  words  as 

sake,      "  rice-beer ;"    and     saki,      "front,"    "before." 
take,      "  a  bamboo  ;"    ,,       taki,       "  a  waterfall." 
yume,    "  a  dream  ;"       ,,       yumi,    "  a  bow." 
IT  21.  The  diphthongs  ae,  ai,  ao,  an,  ei,  ol,  ni,  call  for  no 
remark,  each  vowel  retaining  its  own  proper  sound,  as  in 
Italian.       Thus   the   second   syllable   of  kirei,    "  pretty," 
sounds  nearly  like  the  English  word  "ray  ;"  kau,  "  to  buy," 
sounds  nearly  like  the  English  "  cow."    In  the  case  of  verbs 
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ending  in  an,  such  as  kan,  "  to  buy;"  morau,  "to  receive;" 
shitdgau,  "  to  follow,"  it  is  indeed  optional  to  pronounce 
the  letters  an  like  a  longo.  But  this  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  Western  Japanese  than  of  the  Tokyo  dialect. 

1i  22.  The  vulgar  in  Tokyo  say  ai  for  ae,  and  oi  for  oe,  as 
mni  instead  of  mac,  "before;"  koi  (which  means  "love") 
instead  of  koe,  "  voice."  They  also  often  contract  ai  into 
a  long  £,  as  narane  for  naranai,  "  it  won't  do."  But  this 
is  as  bad  as  the  dropping  of  the  letter  h  by  cockneys. 

1i  23.  In  is  pronounced  like  y  ft,  e.g.  in,        "to  say." 
On  ,,  ,,  ,,       o,    ,,     onion,  "  to  think." 

N.  B.  It  is  customary  to  substitute  ou  for  <1  in  writing  the  present 
tense  of  certain  verbs,  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  general 
rule  whereby  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs  ends  in  u. 

IT  24.  The  Consonants  are  pronounced  approximately  as  in 
English,  subject  to  the  following  remarks  :— 

F  is  a  true  labial,  not  the  English  labio-dental ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  formed  by  means  of  the  lips  alone,  not,  as  our 
/  is,  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  on  the  lower  lips. 

G  never  has  the  sound  of  j.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
word  it  is  pronounced  hard,  like  the  g  in  "give."  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  it  has  the  sound  of  English  ng  in 
"  longing."  Thus  Kiga,  the  name  of  a  place,  rhymes  al- 
most exactly  with  "  singer,"  (not  with  "  finger,"  where 
the  ng  does  double  duty,  first  to  render  the  sound  of  ng 
and  then  the  sound  of  g  alone ;  this  double  sound  is  re- 
presented in  Japanese  by  the  combination  ng,  as  kin-gin, 
"  gold  and  silver,"  pronounced  king-gin).  Foreigners 
often  err  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  Kiga  like  King- 
ga,  and  kago,  "a  palanquin,"  like  kang-go. 

N  final  is  pronounced  half-way  between  a  true  //  and  the 
French  nasal  n. 
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R  is  the  very  softest  of  English  /s,  and  is  never  rolled 
or  gargled  as  in  French  and  German. 

W  shows  so  strong  a  tendency  to  become  obsolete  after 
k  and  gj  not  only  in  Tokyo  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
excepting  the  West,  that  it  is  optional  to  write,  for  in- 
stance, kwashi  or  kashi,  "  cake;"  Gwaimusho  or  Gaimu- 
sho,  "  the  Foreign  Office."  In  the  present  work  the  w 
has  been  retained  in  all  such  cases,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  usage  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  dictionary.  Note  that  all 
such  words  are  derived  from  the  Chinese. 

y  is  always  a  consonant.  Thus  the  syllable  my  a  in 
myaku,  "  the  pulse,"  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  like 
mia  in  the  English  word  "  amiable."  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  it  with  the  dissyllable  miya  in  such 
words  as  miyako  (mi-ya-ko),  "  a  capital  city." 

Z,  when  preceding  the  vowel  u,  has  the  sound  of  dz, 
and  is  accordingly  so  written  by  many  transliterators, 
as  mizu  or  midzu,  "  water."  We  write  z  in  this  work, 
rather  than  dz,  merely  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usage 
of  the  dictionary. 

^T  25.  Double  consonants  must,  as  in  Italian,  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  single  ones,  thus: 

awa,  "  a  nun  ;"        amma,  "  a  shampooer." 

ichi,    "one;"  itchi,  (for  ichi-chi)  "  union." 

o/o,     "  a  sound  ;"     otto,  "  a  husband." 

Where,  however,  no  confusion  is  liable  to  ensue,  the 
natives  of  Tokyo  often  pronounce  as  double  a  consonant 
which  is  properly  single,  thus  : 

atnmdri,  for      aniari,  "  too  much." 

minna,  ,,        mina,  "all." 

sakki,  ,,        saki,  "before." 

But  this  is  slightly  vulgar. 
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IT  26.  All  Japanese  words  really  end  either  in  a  vowel  or  in 
the  consonant  n.  But  the  fact  of  the  occasional  quies- 
cence of  I  and  u  produces  the  impression  that  there  are 
words  ending  in  other  consonants.  Thus  the  polite 
termination  masii  (e.g.  in  arimasii,  "  there  is")  mostly 
sounds  like  mas.  Except  in  this  single  termination,  the 
clipping  of  final  vowels  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

ACCENT. 

11  27.  Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  pronunciation  both 
of  vowels  and  of  consonants  is  less  broad  and  heavy  than 
that  current  in  most  European  languages,  and  especially 
in  English.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  manner  in 
which  ch,jj  sh  and  ts  are  minced.  Tones,  such  as  those 
of  the  Chinese,  are  entirely  absent.  There  is  little  or  no 
tonic  accent,  and  only  a  very  slight  rhetorical  accent ; 
that  is  to  say  that  all  the  syllables  of  a  word  and  all  the 
words  of  a  sentence  are  pronounced  equally,  or  nearly  so. 
Students  must  beware  of  importing  into  Japanese  the 
strong  and  constantly  recurring  stress  by  which,  in 
English  and  in  most  European  languages,  one  syllable 
in  every  polysyllabic  word,  and  the  chief  words  in  every 
sentence,  are  singled  out  for  special  notice.  Thus,  to 
quote  the  names  of  places  familiar  to  every  traveller  in 
Japan,  you  must  articulate  Hakone,  MiyanosJilta,  Ashi- 
noyu  with  every  syllable  equal  (excepting  the  I  of 
Miyanoshita,  which  quiesces)  ;  thus:  Ha-ko-ne,  Mi-ya-no- 
sJita,  A-shi-no-yu,  all  short  and  all  without  emphasis. 
Foreigners  excruciate  Japanese  ears,  when  they  say 
Hakone,  MiyanosJita  and  Ashlnoyu.  Only  occasionally, 
among  the  lower  classes,  does  the  desire  for  exceptional 
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emphasis  cause  a  word  or  syllable  to  be  accented  in 
a  peculiarly  declamatory  manner,  which  foreigners  find 
difficulty  in  imitating.  The  strength  of  the  entire  body 
seems  to  be  concentrated  on  the  production,  on  the 
laborious  squeezing  out,  of  the  word  in  question. 

N.  B.  The  statement  made  in  the  above  paragraph  concerning 
the  absence  of  accent  in  Japanese  is  intended  rather  for  purposes  of 
practical  instruction  than  of  scientific  accuracy.  There  is  a  slight 
tonic  accent  in  Japanese.  But  so  extremely  slight  is  it,  that  it  has 
never  been  marked  in  any  dictionary  whether  native  or  foreign,  it  has 
.  no  influence  on  prosody,  it  varies  from  province  to  province,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province  contradict,  not  only  each  other,  but 
themselves  in  their  usage  and  in  the  explanations  which  they  give 
concerning  it.  Most  of  the  Tokyo  people  distinguish  by  a  faint 
difference  of  stress  such  pairs  of  words  as 

iime,     "  rain  ;  "  ame,     "  a  kind  of  sweetmeat." 

hashi,  "  chopsticks  ;  "  hashi,  "  a  bridge." 

kaki,    "  an  oyster ;  "  kaki,    "  a  persimmon." 

koto,     "  a  sort  of  harp  ;"  koto,    "a  thing." 

kiimo,  "  a  spider ;  "  kunio,  "  a  cloud." 

take,    "  a  mountain-peak ;"  take,    "  a  bamboo." 

The  difference  between  such  words  may  be  compared, — not  in 
kind,  but  in  degree, — with  that  made  by  some  English  speakers  be- 
tween "  morning"  and  "  mourning,"  or  between  the  verb  "  to  advocate" 
and  the  substantive  "  an  advocate."  The  interest  of  the  question  is 
rather  for  the  theoretical  than  for  the  practical  student.  The  tendency 
of  Englishmen,  and  indeed  of  most  Europeans  excepting  Frenchmen, 
is  always  to  accentuate  Japanese  much  too  strongly.  They  cannot 
do  better,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  than  endeavour  not  to  accen- 
tuate it  at  all. 

LETTER-CHANGES. 

IF  28.  Nigori,  i.e.   "  muddling,"  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Japanese   to    the  substitution   of  sonant  consonants  for 
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surds.*     The  consonants  affected  chane  as  follows:  — 


Surds.  Sonants.^ 

ch 


i  into  J- 

sh 


U 


t  „  d. 

The  broad  law  governing  the  use  of  the  nigori  is  that 
the  initial  surd  (ch,  sh,  /,  h,  k,  s,  ts,  or  t)  of  an  in- 
dependent word, — especially  of  a  noun, — changes  into 
the  corresponding  sonant  (j,  b,  g,  z,  or  d)  when  the  word 
is  used  as  the  second  member  of  a  compound.  The 
law  affects,  not  native  words  only,  but  likewise  those 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  thus  : — 

ryori-jaya,  "an  eating-house;"  from  ryori t  "cookery," 
and  chaya,  "  a  tea-house." 

shima-jima,  "various  islands  ;"  homshima,  "island," 
repeated. 

*  In  contradistinction  to  the  sonant  letters,  the  surd  letters  are 
said  to  be  sumi,  i.e.  "  clear," — t,  k,  s,  etc.,  sounding  purer  to  the 
Japanese  ear  than  d,  g,  z,  etc.  The  two  categories  together  are 
termed  sei-daku  by  the  native  grammarians,  sei  being  the  Chinese 
word  for  "clear,"  and  daku  for  "muddled." 

f  In  Western  Japan,  where  the  rules  and  analogies  of  the  ancient 
language  have  been  more  faithfully  preserved  than  in  the  Capital, 
the  nigori  of  ch  is  pronounced  like  English/,  and  the  nigori  of  sh  like 
French  /;  but  the  Tokyo  pronunciation  ignores  this  delicate  distinc- 
tion, and  has  English/  (but  just  a  trifle  softer)  for  both  alike. 

J  In  the  Western  provinces  (following  ancient  usage)  the  nigori  of 
s  is  z,  while  the  nigori  of  ts  is  dz.  But  in  Tokyo  these  two  sounds 
are  confounded.  Compare  the  end  of  11  24. 
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yane-bune,  "a  house-boat;"  from  yane,  "a  roof,"  and 

fune,  "  a  vessel." 
hi-bachi,  "a  brazier;"  from  hi,  "fire,"  and  hachi,  "a 

pot." 

ki-gae,  "  a  change  of  clothes ;"  from  the  indefinite  forms 
of  the   verbs    kirn,    "  to  wear,"   and   kaeru,   "  to 
change." 
kaku-zato,  "  loaf  sugar;"  from  &I£M,  "  an  angle,"  and 

s<7^o,  "  sugar." 
tsuki-zue,  "the  end  of  the  month ;"  from  tsuki,  "moon," 

"month,"  and  sue,  "end." 

kwan-zume,  "tinned  [provisions] ;"  from  kwan,  a  Chin- 
ese word  meaning  a  "jar"  or  "gallipot,"  but  not 
used  alone  in  Japanese,  and  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb  tsumeru,  "  to  pack." 

oral-dome,  "  no  thoroughfare  ;"  from  oral,  "  thorough- 
fare," and  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  tomeru, 
"to  stop." 

U  29.  A  rider  to  the  above  law  is  that /and  h  in  Chinese 
compounds    sometimes   change,  not  into  b,  but  into  p. 
This  is  called  the  han-nigori  or  "half-muddling;"  thus 
(to  take  somewhat  high-flown  instances): 
jilm-pil,  "  a  fair  wind  ;"  fromjun,  "  to  accord,"  and/?7, 
"wind."     (These  monosyllables  are  not  used  in- 
dependently in  Japanese.) 
tern-pen,  "  a  sign  in  the  heavens  ;"  from  ten,  "  heaven," 

and  hen,  "  change." 

11  30.  In  some  words  of  native  origin  the  Tokyo  people,  led 
by  the  same  love  of  reduplication  which  makes  them  say 
minna  for  mina,  "  all,"  tokkuri  for  tokun,  "  a  bottle," 
etc.  (see  1;.  25),  turn  the  letter  //,  which  it  would  not  be 
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easy  to  double,  into  what  seems  to  their  ears  to   be  the 
nearest  approach  to  hh,  viz.  pp  ;  thus : 
yappari,  ioryahari,  "also." 
yoppodo,  ,,  yohodo,  "  a  lot,"  "  very." 

H  31.  The  law  regulating  the  use  of  the  nigori  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  one,  euphony  and  sometimes  the 
varying  caprice  of  individuals,  deciding  in  each  case 
whether  the  change  shall  or  shall  not  take  place.  Thus 
d,  "  great,"  and  saka,  "  a  hill,"  compounded  to  form  the 
name  of  a  large  town  in  Central  Japan,  may  be  pro- 
nounced either  Ozaka  or  Osaka  (never  Osdrkur,  as 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  say).  F  and  h,  however,  always 
change  either  into  b  or  into  p,  if  the  first  member  of  the 
compound  ends  in  a  nasal  consonant.  Thus  it  would  be 
inadmissible  to  say  juinfil  for  jumpii.  It  is  considered 
harsh  to  have  many  nigori'>Q&  letters  in  one  word.  Hence 
kaza-kaini,  "  windward,"  never  kaza-gaini ;  and  similarly 
in  innumerable  like  instances. 

IT  32.  As  shown  by  the  examples  ofjum-pu  and  tern-pen,  n 

changes  to  m  before  a  labial.     To  give  another  instance  : 

tem-mon-gaku  "  astronomy ; "  from  ten,  "  heaven ; "  mon, 

11  markings  or  letters  "  (not  used  alone)  ;  and  gaku, 

11  science." 

H  33.  Less  important  than  the  nigori  affecting  initial  con- 
sonants, is  a  change  which  affects  the  final  vowels  in 
certain  native  Japanese  words  of  one  syllable  and  two 
syllables.  In  this  class  of  words,  e  final  changes  to  a 
when  the  word  is  used  as  the  first  member  of  a  com- 
pound,* thus  : 

*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  which  is  weakened  into  e,  a  study  of  the 
old  language  showing  that  the  forms  in  a  are  really  the  original  ones. 
We  state  the  rule  as  in  the  text  simply  for  practical  convenience. 
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kaza-kami,  "windward;"  from  kaze,  "wind,"  and  kami, 
"  above." 

saka-te,  "  a  tip  "  ("  drink-money  ") ;  from  sake,  "  rice- 
beer,"  and  te,  "  hand." 

tamotsu,  "to  keep;"  from  te,  "hand,"  and  motsu,  "to 
hold." 

itwa-gi,  "  an  over-coat ;"  from  tie,  "  top,"  and  kiru  "  to 
put  on,"  "  to  wear." 

As  an  irregular  member  of  the  same  class  may  be 
mentioned  shim  for  shiro,  the  stem  of  the  adjective  shi- 
roi,  "white,"  in  such  compounds  as 

shita-giku,  "a  white  chrysanthemum;"  from  shiroi, 
"white,"  and  kiku,  "a  chrysanthemum." 

skira-ga,  "white  hair  ;  "  from  shiroi,  "white,"  and  ke, 
"hair"  (a  for  e  at  the  end  of  a  compound  word, 
as  in  this  instance,  is  quite  anomalous). 

IT  34.  All  the  Japanese  consonants  do  not  admit  of  being 
sounded  before  all  the  five  Japanese  vowels.  F  only 
occurs  before  the  vowel  u,  the  other  four  vowels  taking  // 
instead.  5  is  replaced  by  sh,  and  z  byj,  before  the  vowel 
i.  T  is  replaced  by  cht  and  d  by  j,  before  the  vowel  i ; 
t  is  replaced  by  ts,  and  d  by  z,  before  the  vowel  u.  W 
occurs  only  before  the  vowel  a  ;  y  only  before  the  vowels 
a,  o  and  u. 

N.  B.  Exceptions  are  presented  by  the  particles  wo  and  yc. 
To  the  practical  student  this  peculiarity  is  interesting 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  He 
is  therefore  referred  to  Chapter  VIII,  1T  236  and  239.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  what 
strange  havoc  is  played  with  borrowed  European  words 
by  this  inability  of  the  Japanese  to  pronounce  certain 
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consonants  before  certain  vowels,  by  their  further  inabi- 
lity to  pronounce  combinations  of  consonants  or  any  final 
consonant  except  n,  and  by  the  absence  from  their 
language  of  some  of  the  commonest  European  sounds, 
such  as  /  and  v.  Hence  such  metamorphoses  as  the 
following : — • 


berumotto,    from    "  ver- 
mouth." 

ut  from  "the  Ger- 
man pronunciation  of 
"  typhus." 

garasti,  from  "  glass." 
hokoj         „    "fork." 
Igirisu,    „    "English." 
kasuteira,    from    "  Cas- 
tilla." 

(Sponge-cake  is  so  called, 
because  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards). 


but 
"a 


koppu,  from  "cup,' 
used  to  signify 
glass." 

"  pencil." 
"lamp." 


penshiru, 
ramp  u, 


from 


ramune, 
nade." 


lemo- 


shatsu,  from  "shirt." 
zentorumcn,  from  "gentle- 
men." 


II  35.  Finally  certain  contractions  are  brought  about  by 
euphony  and  the  desire  for  speedy  elocution.  Such  are 
ip-pai  for  ichi  hat,  "  one  cupful ;  "  sam-ben  for  san  hen, 
"  three  times."  For  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  numerals,  IF  153,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
numerals  that  these  contractions  most  frequently  occur 
and  are  most  necessary  to  be  committed  to  memory. 


CHAPTER     III. 

The  Noun. 


NUMBER    AND    GENDER. 

11  36.  The  noun  is  indeclinable,  distinctions  of  number  and 
gender  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and 
case  relations  being,  as  in  English,  indicated  by  inde- 
pendent words,  which  are  however  *•  postpositions,"  not 
prepositions.  Thus 

Uma     ni     noru 

lit.  horse       in        ride 

may  mean,  according  to  circumstances,  to  ride  on  one 
stallion  or  on  several  stallions,  on  one  mare  or  on  several 
mares. 

Hito  ga  kimashUa 

lit.         person     [nominative  particle]        Has  come 

may  mean  either  that  one  person  has  come,  or  that 
several  people  have  come.  Similarly  the  word  yama 
may  designate  one  mountain  or  many  mountains,  it 
being  properly  rather  a  kind  of  collective  noun  like  the 
German  "  das  Gebirg." 

IF  37.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  mention  the  sex  of  an  animal,  this  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  o,  "  male,"  and  me, 
"  female,"  the  resulting  compound  being  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  euphony.  Thus  : 

ushi,         "  any  bovine  animal ;  " 
o-ushi,      "a  bull,   "an  ox;" 
jjie-ushi,  "  a  cow." 
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uma,          "any  equine  animal;" 
omma,       "  a  stallion  ;  " 
memma,    "  a  mare." 

tori,  "  a  bird,"  "  a  fowl ;  " 

ondori,      "  a  cock  ;  " 
mendori,  "  a  hen." 

The    independent    words    otoko,     "  man,"    and    osu, 
"male;"  onna,    "woman,"  and  mesu,   "female,"    sub- 
serve the  same  purpose,  thus : 
ko,  "  a  child ; "  otoko  no  ko,  "  a  boy ; "  onna  no  ko,  "  a  girl." 

child  irotnnu '.«  child 


"adog;" 

inn,  "  any  canine  animal  ;  "\lnu  "°  osu 

\mesunomu  ),,abitch-,. 
\inu  no  mesu] 

Such  a  phrase  as 

Osu  desu  ka,  mesu  desu  ka  ?\  T     -,  ,  female  ? 

/*        ?,  remote     f*        ?       )  ll 


may  mean  "  Is  it  a  drake  or  a  duck  ?,"  "  Is  it  a  gander 
or  a  goose?,"  "  Is  it  a  he  or  a  she-ass  ?,"  etc.,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  words  osu  and  mesu  are 
never  applied  to  human  beings,  whereas  the  words  otoko 
and  onna  are  applied  both  to  human  beings  and  to  other 
living  creatures. 

IT  38.  In  a  very  few  cases,  chiefly  the  names  of  the  degrees 
of  relationship,  the  sexes  are  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  different  words,  thus  : 

chichi,    "father;"  haha,        "mother." 

ototsan,  "  papa  ;  "  okkdsan,  "  mamma." 

ojiisan,  "grandfather,"  obdsan,     "grandmother," 

"  an  old  gentleman  ;  "  "  an  old  lady." 
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ojif     "uncle;"  oba,      "  aunt." 

•ani,    "  elder  brother  ;  "      --  ane,      "  elder  sister." 
0^0/0,  "younger brother;"     imoto,  "younger  sister." 

11  39.  What  we  call  the  singular  number  is  occasionally 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  hltotsu  or  ichi,  "  one," 
thus: 

hako  hltotsu j  "  one  box." 

ichi-nen,  "  one  year." 

H  40.  The  idea  of  plurality,   universality  or  variety  is  oc- 
casionally indicated  by  doubling  the  word,  thus  : 
ho-bo,       "  everywhere  ;  "  from    ho,      "  side." 
iro-iro,     "all     sorts;"       from    iro,     "sort"  (properly 
"colour"). 

kuni-gtini,  "various  countries;"  from  kuni,  "country." 
tokoro-dokoro,    "many   places,"    "here    and    there;" 

from  tokoro,  "  place." 

As  seen  by  these  examples,  the  second  member  of  such 
compounds  almost  always  takes  the  nigori,  when  it  com- 
mences by  a  consonant  capable  of  doing  so. 

11  41.  Another  method  of  expressing  plurality  is  by  agglu- 
tinating certain  particles,  viz.  gata,  tachi,  shti,  (often  pro- 
nounced shi)  domo  and  ra,  to  the  end  of  the  word,  thus : 

okusama-gata,    "  ladies ;"  from    okusama,    "a    lady," 
"  my  lady." 

shikwan-tachi,    "officials;"   ,,  shikwan,   "an  official." 
onna-shu,  "women;"    ,,    onna,         "  a  woman." 

onna-domo,         "women;"    ,,        „  "  a  woman." 

kuruma-ya-ra,  "  jinrikisha-men  "  from  "  kuruma-ya  "a 
jinrikisha-man." 
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The  order  in  which  the  foregoing  particles  and  examples 
are  given  is  that  of  a  gradually  decreasing  politeness. 
There  is  no  great  difference  between  gata  and  tachi,  but 
both  are  decidedly  more  polite  than  the  three  that  follow 
them.  Onna-shu  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  female 
attendants  of  another;  onna-domo  is  better  in  speaking 
of  the  female  attendants  in  one's  own  household.  The 
suffix  ra  is  decidedly  contemptuous. 

IF  42.  Numerous  as  are  the  above  particles,  the  idea  of 
plurality  is  not  always  very  clearly  expressed  even  by 
their  help.  Thus,  whereas  ko  may  mean  "children"  as 
well  as  "child,"  the  so-called  plural  form  ko-domo  may 
mean  "  child"  as  well  as  "  children."  In  this  particular 
instance,  but  scarcely  in  any  others,  we  may,  in  order  to 
get  an  undoubted  plural,  superadd  one  suffix  to  another, 
and  say  ko-domo-ra  or  ko-domo-shu,  "  children." 

*<  43.  We  may  also  (chiefly  in  vocables  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese)  prefix  independent  words  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sort  of  plural ;  thus  : 

ban-koku,  "all  countries,"  "  international ;"  from  ban, 

"ten  thousand,"  and  koku,  "country." 
sho-kun,     "gentlemen;"   from    sho,    "all-,"    and    kun, 
prince,"  "  Mr." 

su-neit,  "many  years;"  from  sfi,  "  number,"  and  nen, 
"  year." 

T  44.  But  though  the  ways  of  indicating  sex  and  number 
are  thus  various,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  all  more  or  less  exceptional,  and  are  scarce- 
ly found  except  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases, 
which  are  sanctioned  by  usage.  Distinctions  of  sex 
and  even  of  number  are  not  dwelt  on  at  every  moment 
by  the  Japanese,  as  they  are  by  the  European,  mind. 
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COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

11  45.  Compound  nouns  are  very  common,  and  can  be  form- 
ed at  will.  They  generally  consist  either  of  two  nouns 
or  of  a  noun  preceded  or  followed  by  the  stem  of  an 
adjective  or  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb.  As  the  indefinite 
forms  of  verbs  are  constantly  used  as  nouns,  two  of  them 
may  combine  to  form  a  compound  noun.  The  following 
are  specimens  of  the  various  sorts  of  compound  nouns. 
The  student  should  notice  how  frequently  the  second 
member  of  the  compound  assumes  the  nigori  (See 
1i.  28). 

furo-ba,  "a  bath-room;"  fromfuro,  "a  bath,"  and  ba 
(used  only  in  composition),  "  a  place." 

ha-isha,  "  a  dentist ;"  from  ha,  "  a  tooth,"  and  isha  "  a 
physician." 

ke-mono,  "a  quadruped;"  from  ke,  "hair,"  and  mono, 
"  a  creature." 

iia-fuda,  "a  visiting  card;"  from  na,  "  a  name,"  and 
fuda,  "  a  ticket." 

te-bukuro,  "  gloves;"  from  te  "the  hand,"  and/K&wo, 
"abag." 

tetsudo-basha,    "a  street-car;"  from  tetsudo,  "a  rail- 
way," and  basha,  "  a  carriage." 

aka-gane,    "copper;"    from    akai,    "red,"    and    kane, 
"  metal." 

kuro-megane,   "  black  goggles  ;"  from  kuroi,  "  black," 
and  megane,  "  spectacles." 

to-megane,  "  a  telescope  ;"  from  toi,  "  far,"  and  megane, 
"  spectacles." 
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waka-danna,  "  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  house ;" 
from  wakai,  "  young,"  and  danna,  "  master." 

waru-kuclii,  "  foul  language  ;"  from  warui,  "  bad,"  and 
kiichi,  "  mouth." 

me-kura,  "  blind,"  lit.  "  dark  of  eyes  ; "  from  me,  "  the 
eye,"  and  kurai,  "  dark." 

ari-tei,  "the  facts  of  a  case;"  from  aru,  "  to  be,"  and 

tei,  "  a  state." 
ire-ba,  "  an  artificial  tooth;"  from  ireru,  "  to  insert," 

and  //.a,  "  a  tooth." 
kai-mono,  "  a  purchase,"  "  shopping  ;  "  from   ^w,  "  to 

buy,"  and  mono,  "  a  thing." 
kake-mono,    "  a    hanging    scroll,"    from    kakeru,    "  to 

hang,"  and  mono,  "  a  thing." 
tome-bari,  "a.  pin;"  from  tomeru,  "  to  stop,"  and  hart, 

a  general  designation  for  anything  resembling  a 

pin  or  needle. 
yake-do,  "a  burn;"  {romyakeru,  "to  burn"  (intrans.), 

arid  to  (for  tokoro),  "  place." 
hito-goroshi,  "murder;"  from  /tifo,  "a   person,"   and 

korosu,  "  to  kill." 
kane-mochi,  "  a  rich  man  ;"  from  ^aw^,  "  money,"  and 

motsuj  "  to  hold." 
ki-chigai,  "a  lunatic;"  from  ki,  "spirit,"  and  chigau, 

"  to  differ." 
mono-oki,  "an  out-house;"  from  mono,  "a  thing,"  and 

okit,  "  to  put." 
shuki-domc,  "a  disinfectant;"  from  shuki,  "a  stench," 

and  foment,  "to  stop." 
te-nugui,  "a  towel;"  from  ^,  "a  hand,"  and  nuguu, 

'•'  to  wipe/' 
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hiki-dashi,  "a  drawer;"  from  Jiiku,  "  to  pull,"  and  dasu, 

"to  take  out." 
ki-gae,  "  a  change  of  clothes  ;  "  from  kiru,  "to  wear," 

and  kaeru,  "to  change." 

make-oshimi,  "reasons  trumped  up  to  excuse  one's 
own  failure"  (as  by  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  said 
that  "the  grapes  were  sour");  from  makeru,  "to 
be  defeated,"  and  oshimu,  "  to  regret." 

shi-awase,  "good  luck;"  from  suru,  "to  do,"  and  awa- 

senij  "to  cause  to  meet." 
tachi-giki,  "eavesdropping;"  from  tatsu,  "  to  stand," 

and  kiku,  "  to  hear,"  "  to  listen." 

tori-atsukai,  "management,"  "treatment;"  from  font, 
"  to  take,"  and  atsukau,  "to  manage." 

1i  46.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  all  the  above  instances,  one 
part  of  the  compound  modifies  the  other.  The  gender 
and  some  of  the  number  forms  (e.g.  sho-kun  on  p.  27) 
are  really  such  compounds.  So  are  the  augmentatives 
formed  by  prefixing  o,  the  root  of  okii,  "big,"  and  the 
diminutives  formed  by  prefixing  ko,  "child"  (very  rarely 
o,  "small")  thus  : 

baka,      "  a  fool ;"         o-baka,       "  a  great  fool." 
ishi,        "  a  stone ;"      ko-ishi,      "  a  pebble." 
nezumi,  "  a  rat ;"          o-nezumi,  "  a  large  rat ;" 
ko-nezumi9  "  a  small  rat." 

N.  B.  The  names  of  the  young  of  animals  are  not  formed  by  pre- 
fixing ko  as  a  particle,  but  by  using  it  as  an  independent  word,  thus  : 

inn      no       ko       }  .. 
lit.          dog      »,    child    }"  a  puppy." 

mukade     no   £>}«  a  young  centipede." 
lit.        centipede  '*  child) 
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11  47.  Sometimes,  however,  the  two  members  of  the  com- 
pound are  co-ordinated,  thus  : 
tsuki-hi,  "  months  [and]  days." 

so-moku,  "  herbs  [and]  trees"   (a  Chinese  compound, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  not  used  alone). 
But  though  they  are  closely  joined  in  pronunciation, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  considering  them  as  independ- 
ent  words   and  in    so    writing  them,   especially  if  they 
are  native  Japanese  terms,  thus  : 

ani  ototo,  "  elder  brother  [and]  younger  brother,"  i.e. 
"  brothers." 

ane    imoto,    "  elder   sister    [and]    younger  sister,"  i.e. 
"  sisters." 

umi  kawa,  "  [the]  sea  [and  the]  rivers." 

hi  tsuki  Jwshi,  "  [the]  sun,  moon  [and]  stars." 
11  48.  The  co-ordination  sometimes  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  which  has  been  aptly  named  "  the  synthesis  of 
contradictories,"  because  from  two  terms  of  opposite 
signification  there  results  a  third  abstract  term  giving 
the  mean  of  the  other  two,  thus  : 

en-kin,      "far-near,"  i.e.  "  distance." 

kan-dan,  "  cold-heat,"  i.e.  "  temperature." 

nan-nyo,  "man-woman,"        i.e.  "  sex." 

sei-sui,  "  prosperity-decline,"  i.e.  "  the  ups  and  downs," 

"  the  fortunes  "  of  a  family,  kingdom,  &c. 
The  above  are  Chinese  vocables.     As  Japanese  examples, 
though  not  nouns,  we  may  take 

aru-nashi,    "  is-isn't,"    i.e.    "the    question    of  the   ex- 
istence of  a  thing." 

yoshi-ashi,    "  good-bad,"    i.e.    "  quality,"    "  degree    of 
excellence." 
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The  use  of  these  convenient  expressions,  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  Chinese  grammar,  is  chiefly  confined  to  per- 
sons of  education. 

1i  49.  The  student  should  note  the  difference  in  construction 
between  genuine  native  compounds  and  those  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese,  when  one  member  of  the  compound  is 
a  verb  governing  the  other.  In  genuine  Japanese  com- 
pounds the  verb  comes  last,  as  in  English,  thus : 

hara-kiri,  "  belly-cutting,"  the  old  form  of  legalised 
suicide. 

kami-hasami,  "hair-cutting,"  [hasamu="to  cut  with 
scissors  "). 

In  Chinese  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  comes 
first.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elegant  Chinese  synonyms 
for  hara-kiri  and  kami-hasami,  which  are  preferred  by 
cultured  speakers,  viz. 

sep-puku,  from  setsu,  "to  cut,"  andfukit,  "  belly." 
zam-patsu,  „     zan,    "to  cut,"    ,,     hatsu,  "  hair." 

N.  B.  A  hyphen  must  always  be  used  to  separate  the  two  members 
of  such  compounds  as  gcn-an,  "  the  draft  of  a  document,"  where  a  final 
n  is  followed  by  an  initial  vowel.  In  such  examples  as  gcnan  (from  gc 
and  nan),  "  a  man-servant,"  the  hyphen  is  not  essential.  The  distinc- 
tioji  is  strongly  marked  in  pronunciation. 


COMPOSITION    A    GREAT    FACTOR    IN    WORD-BUILDING. 

50.  The  student  interested  in  etymology  will  gradually 
discover  that  almost  all  long  Japanese  words  and  many 
short  ones  are  really  compounds,  though  their  composite 
origin  is  often  forgotten  even  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 
Thus  michif  "  a  road  "  is  from  mi,  an  honorific  prefix, 
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and  chi,  the  original  word  for  "road."  Mikado,  "  the 
Imperial  Court,"  hence  "the  Emperor,"  is  from  the  same 
mi  and  kado,  "gate"  (compare  the  "  Sublime  Porte"  of 
Turkey).  Yane  "a  roof,"  is  from  ya,  the  original  word 
for  house  which  we  also  find  in  yashiki,  "  a  mansion, 
kutsu-ya,  "a  boot-maker's  shop,"  etc.,  and  ne,  "root." 
Kagami,  "a  mirror,"  is  from  kage,  "shadow,"  "reflec- 
tion," and  miru,  "to  see."  Place-names  are  almost  al- 
ways compounds  that  can  be  easily  resolved  into  their 
constituent  elements,  as  Yoko-hama,  "cross  strand;" 
Naga-saki,  "  long  cape  ;  "  E-do  (Yedo),  "  inlet  mouth  ;  " 
Ara-kawa,  "rough  river;"  0-shima,  "  big  island  ;  Fuji- 
san,  "  Fuji-mountain,"  "Fujiyama"  [the  etymology  of 
Fuji  is  obscure,  but  probably  the  name  is  of  Aino  origin] ; 
Miyal~no*-shlta?,  "  below3  of2  Shinto-shrine1,"  i.e.  "  be- 
neath the  shrine;"  E1-noz-shima^,  "island"5  of2  inlet1.' 
All  Chinese  words  of  more  than  one  character  are  com- 
pounds, e.g.  chawan,  "a  tea-cup,"  from  cha,  "tea,"  and 
wan,  "a  bowl;"  sendo,  "a  boatman,"  properly  "the 
master  of  a  junk,"  from  sen,  "junk,"  "vessel,"  and  to 
(nigori'ed  to  do),  "head,"  "chief;  "Tokyo  from  to, 
"east,"  and  kyo,  "capital  city,"  etc.,  etc.. 
51.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  examples  ofmichi,  •'  road," 
and  Mikado,  "  Emperor,"  honorific  prefixes  sometimes 
enter  into  the  actual  formation  of  words.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  felt  to  be  distinct  entities,  and  are 
therefore  written  separately,  as 

o  cha,  lit.    "  honourable  tea,"     i.e.     "tea." 

go   mottomo,     "     "  augustly    right,"     i.e.     "  you     are 

quite  right." 

o  mi  asJii,  lit.   "honourable   august  feet,"   i.e.    "your 
feet." 
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For  further  information  concerning  the  honorifics, 
which  form  so  important  an  element  of  Japanese  speech, 
see  Chapter  XI. 


VARIOUS    KINDS    OF    NOUNS. 


11  52.  Abstract  nouns  expressing  degree  as  well  as  quality 
often  end  in  sa,  which  probably  stands  for  the  word  sama, 
"  appearance,"  thus  : 


atsusa,  "heat,"  "  the 
degree  of  heat." 

omoshirosa,  "fun," 
"interest,"  "the 
degree  of  fun." 


samusa,      "cold,"      "the 
degree  of  cold." 

shirosa,  "whiteness,  "the 
degree  of  whiteness." 


It  53.  These  nouns  in  sa  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
periphrasis  formed  by  means  of  an  adjective  or  verb  and 
the  word  koto,  "  [an  abstract]  thing,"  "  a  fact,"  "  an  act," 
as 

atsui  koto,      "  heat,"  "  the  fact  of  being  hot." 

kitanai  koto,  "  dirtiness,"     "  the  fact  that  something  is 

dirty." 

shiroi  koto,     "  whiteness,"  "  the  fact  that  something  is 

white." 

machigatta  koto,]  "a  mistake,"  "the  fact  that  some 
lit.      mistook     thing]  one  has  made  a  mistake. 

shimpo     sum    koto, \ "  progress  "  (the  noun)  ;  also  "to 

lit.    ^progress  makes  thing  f  progress  "  (the  Verb). 

on  wo       shiranai  koto,  \  tt  ;no.rat:tnriP  " 

lit.     kindness  [accus.  particle}  ignores    thing  j 

These  periphrases  in  koto  are  often  used  exclamatorily, 
as  : 

Atsui  koto  !  Oh  !  how  hot  it  is  ! 

Kusai  koto  !  Oh  !  what  a  stink  ! 
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IT  54.  Parallel  to  the  abstract  nouns  in  koto,  are  concrete 
nouns  in  mono.  While  koto  denotes  "a  thing  of  the 
mind,"  "a  fact,"  "  an  act,"  mono  denotes  a  tangible, 
material  thing  or  person,  thus  : 

deki-mono       j  «  a  bad  piacej"  «  an  abscess." 

lit.    comes-ont  thing  } 

kusai  mono,  "  a  smelly  thing." 
shiroi  mono,  "  a  white  thing." 
shojiki-monp  "  an  honest  fellow." 

This  distinction  between  koto,  "  an  abstract  thing,"  and 
mono,  "  a  material  thing,"  must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind, 
if  the  student  would  avoid  constant  misapprehension. 
Thus  onaji  mono  means  "the  same  thing,"  "the  identi- 
cal article,"  whereas  onaji  koto  means  "the  same  sort  of 
thing"  (the  idea,  pattern,  etc.,  being  the  same,  but  the 
actual  article  a  different  one). 

1<  55.  A  quality,  especially  a  tinge  or  soupgon  of  a  quality, 
is  sometimes  denoted  by  nouns  ending  in  mi.  Oc- 
casionally not  the  quality  only,  but  the  object  possessing 
the  quality,  is  thus  designated,  as  : 

akami,  "  a  tinge  of  red." 

shiromi,         "  a  tinge  of  white,"  "  the  white  of  an  egg." 
omoshiromij  "  [a  certain  amount  of]  fun." 
1  56.  The  names  of  shops  are  denoted  by  the  termination 
ya,  "  house,"  as  : 

hon-ya,     "  a  book-store  ;  "  from  hon,  "  a  book." 
nikn-ya,   "a   butcher's    shop;"    from    niku,    "flesh," 
pan-ya,     "  a  bakery  ;  "  from  pan,  "  bread." 
Kame-ya,  lit.   "tortoise  house"  (or,  as  we  might  say, 

"  To  the  sign  of  the  Tortoise  "),  the  name  of  a  grocery  in 

Tokyo  well-known  to  foreign  residents. 
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Owing  to  the  general  Japanese  habit  of  naming  persons 
after  places,  such  words  as  the  above  denote  not  only  the 
"book-store,"  the  "butcher's  shop"  and  the  "  bakery," 
but,  by  extension,  the  "bookseller,"  the  "butcher"  and 
the  "  baker  "  themselves.  Sometimes  indeed  the  person 
only,  and  not  the  place,  is  thus  designated,  as  : 

kuruma-ya,    "  a  jinrikisha-man  " 
sliimbun-ya,  "a  newspaper  man." 

IT  57.   Names    of  trees   and   plants   often   terminate   in   ki, 
"  tree,"  or  in  its  nigori'ed  form  gi,  thus  : 


liagi,    "  the  lespedeza." 
mugi,    "  wheat,   "  bar- 


ley." 

"the 
meria." 


crypto- 


susukij  "the  eulalia  "  (a 
kind  of  tall  grass). 

tsubaki,  "  the  camellia- 
tree." 

yanagi,  "the  willow- 
tree." 


"1  58.  Names  of  rivers  end  in  kawa  (generally  nigori'ed  to 
gawa),  "  river  ;"  names  of  stretches  of  sea  in  nada  ;  those 
of  islands  in  shima  (often  nigori'ed  to  jiuin) ;  those  of 
mountains  in  yama,  thus  : 


6k  aw  a,     lit.     "  Great 
River." 

Sumida-gawa,      "the 
River  Sumida." 

Bungo-nada,  the  stretch 
of  sea  near  the  pro- 
vince of  Bungo,  se- 
parating the  islands 
of  Kyushu  and  Shi- 
koku. 


Osliima,  lit.  "  Big  Is- 
land," a  name  common 
to  several  islands  off 
the  Japanese  coast. 

Ogasawara-jima,  "  the 
Bonin  Islands;" named 
Ogasawara  after  their 
discoverer. 

Asania-yama,  "  Mount 
Asama." 
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IF  59.  Many  nouns  are  simply  the  indefinite  forms  of  verbs 
used  substantively,  somewhat  like  our  English  nouns  in 
ing,  such  as  "  the  beginning,"  properly  a  part  of  the  verb 
"  to  begin."     Here  are  some  examples  : 
akinai,     "trade;"          homakinau,     " to  trade." 
hajime,     "  the  beginning;",,  hajimeru,  "to  begin"(trans.). 
tatanii,      "a  mat;"  ,,  tatamu,     "to  pile  up." 

tsure,        "companions;"   ,,  tsureru,     "to  take  with  one." 
warai,      "laughter;"          ,,  warau,      "to  laugh." 
yorokobi,  "joy;"  ,,  yorokobu,"to  rejoice." 
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IF  60.  The  Japanese  parts  of  speech  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  ours  (See  IT  9),  and  nouns  are  much  more  extensively 
used  in  this  language  than  in  English.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  the  so-called  pronouns  are  really 
nouns.  True  adjectives  also  are  scarce,  and  are  frequent- 
ly replaced  by  nouns,  just  as  in  English  we  say  "  a  gold 
chain,"  "  a  sitgar-plum,"  "the  Paris  fashions,"  "a  thing 
of  beauty."  The  chief  ways  in  which  ajnoun  may  do 
duty  for  an  adjective  are : 

*i  61.   I.  As  first  member  of  a  compound,  thus  : 

Amerika-jin,    lit.  "  America  person,"  i.e.  "  an  American." 
Dpitsu-jin,         ,,   "  Germany  person,"  ,,  "a  German." 
doro-ashi,  ,,   "  mud  feet,"  ,,  "  muddy  feet." 

doro-michij        ,,   "  mud  road,"  ,,  "amuddy  road." 

kakkoku-koshi,  ,,  "  each  country  envoys,  i.e.  "  the  corps 

diplomatique." 

Nihon-go,   lit.   "Japan  words,"  i.e.   "the   Japanese  lan- 
guage." 
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1  62.  II.  Followed  by  the  postposition  no,  "of," — the  order 
of  the  words,  it  should  be  noted,  being  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  English,  thus  : 

atari1  no2  keishoku?  lit.  "  scenery3  of2  neighbourhood1," 
i.e.  "  the  surrounding  scenery." 

hajime  no  ori,  lit.  "occasion  of  beginning,"  i.e.  "the 
first  occasion." 

hori-mono  no  tsukne,  lit.  table  of  carved-things,"  i.e. 
"a  carved  table." 

inaka  no  sunmi,  lit.  "  residence  of  country,"  i.e.  "  a 
rural  abode." 

kin  jo  no  tobutsu-ya,  lit.  "Chinese-things-shop  of  neigh- 
bourhood," i.e.  "  a  neighbouring  general  shop." 

mukashi  no  hlto,  lit.  "people  of  antiquity,"  i.e.  "the 
ancients." 

I'  63.  III.  Followed  by  the  word  na,  which  is  a  fragment 
of  the  present  tense  of  the  classical  verb  naru,  "to  be," 
thus: 

baka1  na2yatsu*,      "  a  foolish1  fellow3." 

choho  na  kikai,       "  a  convenient  machine." 

heta      na  e-kaki,      "  an  unskilful  painter." 

jozu      na  e-kaki,      "  a  skilful  painter." 

kirei     na  musiime,  "  a  pretty  girl." 

odayaka  na  natni,    "a  calm  sea"  (lit.  "waves"). 

Some  of  these  words, — kirei,  for  instance, — are  so  con- 
stantly used  as  adjectives,  that  their  proper  sense  as  nouns 
tends  to  pass  out  of  remembrance.  In  the  cases  where  it 
is  preserved,  the  word  takes  no  after  it  when  it  is  used  as 
a  noun,  and  na  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  thus  : 
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Heta1  110*  naga3-dangi*,  "  The  long3  speech4  of2  a 
bungler1,"  a  proverb  signifying  that  bunglers  are  apt  to 
talk  more  than  the  occasion  requires. 

Heta1  naz  isha3  sama*,  lit.  ''bungling1  physician3  Mr4., 
i.e.  "  an  unskilful  doctor."  (Jozu^^- corresponds  almost 
literally  to  the  English  "a  good  hand  at,"  and  hetaT  ^ 
to  "  a  bad  hand  at.") 

Otherwise  there  is  no  rule  but  usage  to  decide  which  of 
the  two, — no  or  na, — is  to  be  preferred  in  each  special 
case. 
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"i  64.  When  followed  by  the  postposition  ni,   "  in,"  or  de, 
"by,"  nouns  such  as  those  above   instanced   often   cor- 
respond to  European  adverbs,  thus  : 
baka  ni,  "foolishly." 

gwaikoku   ni   or  de,  "abroad"  (gwaikoku  =  "foreign 
countries  "). 

jozu    ni,   "  skilfully." 

Sometimes  they  are  taken  adverbially,  even  though  no 
postposition  be  suffixed,  thus : 

konnichi,  "  this  day,"       or  "  to-day." 
mukashi,  "antiquity,"      ,,  "anciently,"  "formerly." 
soto,  "the  outside,"  ,,  "outside"  (adverb). 

For  nouns  used  as  postpositions  see  11  141  et  seq. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

The  Pronoun. 


PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

IF  65.  The  Japanese  words  corresponding  to  the  personal 
pronouns  of  European  languages  are  simply  nouns  whose 
original  significations  are  quite  clear,  and  which  are  in- 
deed still  often  used  with  those  significations.  Except 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  foreign  students,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  apart  from  nouns  in 
general.  They  belong  to  the  category  of  such  descriptive 
expressions  as  "  your  humble  servant,"  "your  ladyship," 
"  His  Majesty."  Self-depreciatory  terms  are  naturally 
used  in  speaking  of  oneself  (ist.  person),  and  compliment- 
ary terms  in  speaking  to  or  of  other  people  (2nd.  and 
3rd.  persons). 

11  66.  The  most  usual  equivalent  for  "  I  "  is  watakAshi,  lit. 
"selfishness."  The  vulgar  often  contract  it  to  wataslii 
and  washi.  Other  nouns  now  current  in  the  same  sense 
are  bokn,  "servant"  (much  affected  by  young  men  in 
speaking  to  each  other)  ;  sessha,  "  the  awkward  person  ;  " 
sJiosei,  "junior."  Ore  is  a  very  vulgar  corruption  of  ware, 
which  is  the  commonest  word  for  "I"  in  the  written  lan- 
guage. Ora,  which  may  often  be  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  coolies,  is  for  ore  it' a. 

*•  67.  The  following  equivalents  for  "you  "  are  all  in  com- 
mon use  : — Anata,  a  contraction  of  ano  kata,  "that  side," 
"  beyond  "  (which  meaning  is  still  retained  in  poetry,  as 
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knmo  no  anata,  "  beyond  the  clouds  ").  Anata  is  a  polite 
expression;  with  the  addition  of  saina,  u  Mr,"  "Mrs," 
"  Miss,"  "  Lord,"  "  Lady,"  it  is  supremely  polite.  Omae, 
lit.  "  honourably  in  front,"  was  formerly  polite,  but  is 
now  only  used  in  addressing  inferiors,  such  as  coolies, 
one's  own  servants,  one's  own  children,  etc.  Omae  san 
(san  is  short  for  sama)  stands  half-way  between  anata  and 
omae  in  politeness.  It  is  much  used  by  women.  Sensei 
"  senior,"  is  used  chiefly  in  addressing  men  or  women  of 
learning.  Danna  san,  "  Mr.  Master,"  is  used  by  a  ser- 
vant in  addressing  his  master,  and  by  inferiors  generally. 
Kiwi,  "  prince,"  is  chiefly  used  by  young  men  in  address- 
ing each  other.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Heika, 
lit.  "  beneath  the  steps  of  the  throne,"  i.e.  "  Your 
Majesty;"  Kakka  "beneath  the  council-chamber,"  i.e. 
"Your  Excellency;  "  sono  ho,  "that  side,"  the  equivalent 
for  "you  "  current  in  the  law-courts  ;  kisama,  an  insulting 
term  used  in  addressing  an  inferior  with  whom  one  is 
angry. 

N.  B.  Etymologically  kisama  means  "  exalted  Sir ; "  but,  like 
several  honorifics,  it  has  fallen  from  its  former  high  estate. 

The  word  tenmc,  lit.  "  before  the  hand,"  is  remarkable ; 
for  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  very  humble  and  therefore 
polite  equivalent  for  "  I,"  or  as  an  insulting  equivalent 
for  "you." 

1"'  68.  Sensei,  Danna  san,  Heika,  and  Kakka,  are  as  appro- 
priate for  the  third  person  ("  he  "  or  "  she  ")  as  for  the 
second.  Anata  may  also  occasionally  be  heard  in  that 
sense.  Much  in  use  also  for  "  he  and  "  she  "  are  ano 
hlto,  "that  person,"  more  politely  ano  o  kata,  lit.  "  that 
honourable  side;"  ano  otoko,  "that  man;"  ano  onna, 
"that  woman;"  ano  ojiisan,  "that  old  gentleman;"  ano 
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obdsan,  "that  old  lady;"  etc.  Muko  de,  lit.  "on  the  other 
side,"  i.e.  "the  other  party,"  not  infrequently  represents 
"  he  "  "  she  "  or  "  they."  Are,  "  that,"  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  "he"  and  "she,"  but  it  is  not  polite,  and  more 
often  refers  to  things,  i.e.  it  means  "  it." 

[  69.  Like  other  nouns, — indeed  more  frequently  than  other 
nouns, — the  so-called  personal  pronouns  may  take  the 
plural  suffixes  mentioned  on  page  26.  The  following 
forms  are  sanctioned  by  usage : 


watakushi-domo 

boku-ra 

sessha-domo 

sessha-ra 

olra  (for  ore-ra,  very 

vulgar) 
a  no  hlto-tacJn 
a  no  o  kata-gata 
arc-ra  (rude) 


we. 


they. 


anata-gata 

omae-  [san]gata 

omae-[san-]tachi 

sensei-gata 

danna-shu 

danna-gata 

kiini-tachi 

kisama-tachl 


r  you. 


temae-t(a)c}ii-ra 

Observe,  however,  that  wataknshi-domo  is  often  used 

for  the  singular,  it  being  slightly  humbler  than  watakushi. 

*\  70.  Like  other  nouns,   the  so-called   personal  pronouns 

may  also  be  followed  by  postpositions.     Thus,  just  as  we 

say 

the  parent  of  that  child," 


so  also  do  we  say 

watakushi  no    oya    {"the  parent  of  I," 
M         of  parent]  i.e.  "  my  parent." 

omae  no  oya,  "the  parent  of  you,"  i.e.  "your  parent" 
(in  addressing  to  an  inferior);  ano  Into  no  oya,  "the 
parent  of  that  person,"  i.e.  "  his  (or  her)  parent." 
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Just  as  we  say 

\  i.e.  He 
Sono    ko      wo    hidoi  me  ni  awasemashital  treated  that 

Tit  at  child  [accus.]  harsh  eyes  to  caimcd-to-mct'll  child  Very 

j  badly, 
so  also  may  we  say 

\Vatakiishi  wo  liidoi  me  ni  }  TT 

i  „ ,  \  He  treated  me  very  badly. 

awasemashlta.  }  J         J 

There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  a  declension  of  pro- 
nouns or  any  special  set  of  possessive  pronouns. 
71.  The  chief  thing  to  remember  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  nouns  answering  to  our  personal  pronouns  is 
the  extremely  rare  use  that  is  made  of  them.  Except  in 
cases  of  special  emphasis  or  antithesis,  the  information 
concerning  persons  which  is  in  European  languages  con- 
veyed by  means  of  pronouns,  is  left  to  be  gathered  from 
the  context.  Thus  the  single  word  kaenmashlta  will 
mean  "  I  have  come  back,"  or  "  he,  she  or  they  have  come 
back,"  according  to  the  previous  drift  of  the  conversation. 

Kore  karafuro       wo       tsukaimashoY1'^  "will  now 

This  from,  balli  [accus.  part.]        wilf-itsc        j  take  a  bath  " 

naturally  means  "  /  will  now  take  my  bath."  For  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that,  in  such  personal  matters, 
each  individual  can  speak  only  for  himself.  I  can  only 
eat  my  own  dinner,  probably  only  love  my  own  country, 
and  only  work  to  support  my  own  wife  and  children.  To 
be,  therefore,  for  ever  reiterating  and  harping  on  the 
words  "  I,"  "  me,"  "  my,"  you,  he,  etc.,  seems  to  Japanese 
ears  absurd  and  tedious  tautology.  A  Japanese  will  often 
discourse  for  half-an-hour  without  using  a  single  personal 
pronoun.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  watakushi  and 
anata,is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  clumsy  foreign 
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speaker,    who    translates    his    own   idiom  into  Japanese 
instead  of  thinking  impersonally  as  the  Japanese  do. 

To  a  limited  extent,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
use  of  honorifics  serves  the  same  end  as  do  our  pronouns. 
See  Chapter  XL 

REFLEXIVE    PRONOUNS. 

IF  72.  The  word  "  self"  is  expressed  by  jibun  (less  often  by 
jishin),  commonly  followed  by  the  postposition  de,  thus : 
watakuslii  Jibuti,  }u 

watakushi  jishin,  j-"  myself. 

omae  jibun  (not  honorific), ) 
go  jibun  (honorific),  )     y° 

Wagtij  a  classical  form  whose  proper  meaning  is  "  my," 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  sense  of  "my  own," 
"  our  own,"  "  one's  own,"  "  own,"  thus  : 

waga  kuniy  "my  country,"  "one's  country,"  "la 
patrie"  But  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  set  speeches 
and  lectures. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,    AND    INDEFINITE 
PRONOUNS    AND    ADVERBS. 

1i~  73.  The  demonstrative,  interrogative  and  indefinite  pro- 
nouns, being  marked  by  certain  correspondences  of  sound 
and  formation,  may  be  best  shown  by  means  of  a  table. 
The  adverbs  formed  from  the  same  roots  are  also  given 
here,  so  that  the  student  may  embrace  all  the  kindred 
forms  in  one  glance.  He  should  note  that  Japanese,  like 
Latin,  distinguishes  a  nearer  "that"  (sore,  Latin  iste) 
from  a  further  "  that  "  (are,  Latin  ille) ;  furthermore  that, 
like  French,  it  distinguishes  substantive  forms  of  these 
pronouns  from  adjective  forms,  e.g.  kore,  "  celui-ci ;  " 
kono,  "ce." 


DEMONSTRATIVE,    ETC.,    PRONOUNS. 
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IF  75.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  substantive 
forms  kore,  "this;"  sore,  "that"  (near);  are,  "that" 
(far)  ;  dore  ?  "which?  "  dare  ?  or  (more  politely)  donata  ?, 
"  who  ?  "  ;  nani  ?  "  what  ?  "- 

Kore   wa    omoshiroi.}^-  "  As  for  this,  it  is  amusing," 
oi',«HiHKiitF.   }  or  more  briefly,  "  This  is  fun." 


Sore    wa,    nan  desii  ?}  _  What  is  that  [which  you  have  in 
*  rriKttas-foritrinms(it)?  \  your  hand,  etc.]  ? 

Are    wa,    dare  no  uchi  desii  ?\  Whose    is    that   house 

That  as-  for,  who    of  bouse  ts(it)?   j    [over   there]? 

Dore  ni  shimasho  ?)  Which  shall  we  do?    Which  shall 
rob/eft  to    shaii-do?  jit  be?     Which  shall  I  take? 


}  What  are  you  doing  ?     (Said  to 
wo        «j™?   an    inferion      The   polite   form 

What  (accus.  part.)     e/o  ?  ,,     ,          »r        •  -,\ 

J  would    be   Nam    nasarn  ?) 

]  Who  has  come?     (Dona- 


)  would  be  more  polite.) 

76.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the  adjective  forms  kono 
"this;"  sono  "that"  (near);  ano  "that"  (far);  donol 
"  which  ?"  and  of  the  forms  in  na  and  iu  :  — 


Kono     nedan. 
Konna  nedan. 


"  This  price." 

"  This  sort  of  price." 

("That  way  (e.g.  the 
\     way  you  mention). 
"  That  sort  of 


Sono     mama. 

Sonna   koto. } 
So   iu    koto. ) 

Ano  takai  yama.  That  high  mountain 

[over  there] . 

Anna      tohomonai       kakene.     \  Such    an  extravagant 

Vli€i1-lihc    OHtrttffcons    orer-chfirffc j    price    as    that. 

(vSaid  in  speaking  to  a  third  party.     In  addressing  the  shopkeeper  who  was  guilty 
of  the  overcharge,  one  would  say  sonna,  not  anna.) 
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Dono  tsumori  de  ?\  With  what  intention? 

1 1  Vm  /  intention  by  ?  j 

Do  iu  tsumori  de  ?\  With    what    kind    of 

ttotr  say  intuition  bit  t  j        intention? 

*i  77.  What  we  have  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  termed 
adjective  forms,  are  not  adjectives  properly  so  called. 
Kono  was  originally  two  words,  viz.  ko,  "  this  "  (substan- 
tive), and  no,  "of,"  so  that  kono  meant  "  of  this."  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  sono,  ano,  and  dono,  which  meant  respec- 
tively "  of  that"  (nearer)  or  "of  him,"  "  of  that  "  (further) 
or  "of  him,"  and  "of  which?"  Indeed  they  still  preserve 
this  their  ancient  sense  in  certain  contexts,  as : 

sono  tame,  "  [for  the]  sake  of  that." 
sono  oya,     "  his  [or  her]  parent." 

Konna,  "such,"  is  a  contraction  of  kono  yd  net,  lit. 
"this  manner  being,"  i.e.  "being  in  this  way,"  "being 
thus."  Similarly  sonna  is  from  sono  yd  na,  anna  from. ano 
yd  na,  and  donna  from  dono  yd  na.  Kd  iu,  "  such," 
means  literally  "thus  [they]  say,"  i.e.  "people  call  it 
thus ;  "  50  in,  a  iu  and  do  iu  have  a  similar  etymology. 

1i  78.  Before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  the  adjective-pronouns 
"  this  "  and  "  that  •"  are  often  expressed  by  the  syllable  to, 
a  Chinese  vocable  properly  signifying  "  the  one  in  ques- 
tion," "the  actual  one,"  as: 

td-nin,  "  the  person  in  question,"  "  this  (or  that) 
person." 

}"*e  end  of  the  month.') 

Some  of  the  adverbs  given  in  the  paradigm  on  page  45 
will  be  found  exemplified  in  Chapter  X,  1i  368. 
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*  79.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the  In- 
terrogative  Pronouns  by  the  addition  of  the  interrogative 
particle  ka,  of  the  postpositions  mo  and  de  mo,  and  of  the 
emphatic  particle  zo.  Thus  dare1  dez  wo1,  "  any  body," 
"every  body,"  is  literally  even3  by2  whom1."  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns  : 
Omocha  ya  nani  ka.  Toys  or  something. 

(The  words  nani  ka  here  have  the  same 
vague  meaningless  application  that  "  some- 
thing "  often  has  in  colloquial  English). 

/  Mata  donata  ka  miemashlta.    (Polite)")  Somebody  else  has 
dare  mieta.      (Not  polite)   come'  or  Another 

somebody  lias-appeared  }  guest    has  arrived. 

/   Nan      de      mo      yoroshii       kara,  N  Anything  will  do. 

Anything  (is)good     because,    Just  gfve  us  SOme- 

nani      ka        te-garui    mono      wo      thing  or  other  that 

something-or-other   easy          thing    [accus.}  fWlll    take   no  trou- 

j  ble   to  get   ready. 

daslllte  kudasai.  (Said,  for  instance,  by 

putting-forth    condescend.  [      a  hungry  traveller  arriv- 

/      ing  late  at  a  hotel.) 

^     7  .  7  .  _  .        ,  _  3       Which  ("of  the  two] 

Dochira  pa  yoroshiu    eozaunasho?  L  ,,  •   ,        .A 

lMMr*(So,»0    good     Jll-probably-bc*    d°    >'OU     thlnk     Wl11 

be  best  ? 
Sore  wa,  dochira  de  mo  yoroshii.     Oh!  (sore  wa)  either 

Thatas-for,  either       (is)  good        will  do  quite  well. 

Donata     ka  o  ide      ni\ 

Sotnebody-or-olher  honourable        exit        to\  Has  SOme  One  ar- 

natte         orimasii     ka  P  rived  ? 

haviug-become        is  ? 

Ie,    donata    mo    o    ide    ni    natte     No,  no  one  has  ar- 
/     orimasen.  rived. 

(More  lit.  "  Everybody 
has  unarrived  ". —  Conf. 
H  433-) 
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Nan*    no-    sewa>    de^    mo*   ^  )  He  win   hd 

kuremasii7.    lit.         Gives7    doing*  }•  . 

,  3    ^.2  1,1-  5  in  every  way. 

help    of    everything.  '  >  ) 

Dare1     moz     so3     iimasii*.  Everybody1'2    says* 
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IF  80.  The  Japanese  Language  has  neither  relative  pronouns 
nor  relative  words  of  any  kind.  Their  absence  is  made 
good  by  the  use  of  a  construction  in  which  the  verb  is 
prefixed  to  the  noun  attributively,  just  as  an  adjective 
might  be.  Thus  the  Japanese  not  only  say  "  a  good  man," 
"  a  bad  man,"  etc. ;  but  they  say  "  a  comes  man,"  "  a  goes 
man,"  "  the  went  man,"  instead  of  "  a  man  who  comes," 
"a  man  who  goes,"  "the  man  who  went,"  as  in  the 
following  examples  : — 


Kuru    hlto.  I 

Comes  person) 

Kita      hlto.  \ 

Came  person) 


"The  person  who  comes." 

(or,  "  The  people  who  come.") 

"The  person  who  came." 

(or,  "  The  people  who  came.") 


Kind         kita     hlto.  \      Th^  person  (or  persons)  who 

Yesterday    came  person]         Came  yesterday. 

A  no     yama    no  zetcho\ 

That  mountain's    summit    The      larffe       pine.tree      which 

?:  Jzz.  r  6^  htands  on  the  top  of  that 

matsu.  mountain  over  there. 

pine.  ) 

Shiuakucha       naran        It  is  a  thing  which   it  won't 

TleS*9***'    "oesn't-do    do  nQt  tQ  ^  {^       jt  jg 

lit]  it. '  which  must  be  done. 
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11  8i.  As  shown  by  the  foregoing  examples,  the  English 
relative  and  verb  are  represented  in  Japanese  by  a  verb 
alone,  which  is  used  participially,  or,  as  it  is  more  usual 
to  say  in  Japanese  grammar,  attributively,  prefixed  to  the 
noun.  In  English  this  construction  is  allowable  only  in 
the  case  of  participles,  as  "the  shipwrecked  sailors,"  "the 
shrieking  women  and  children."  In  Japanese  it  is  the 
actual  tense-forms  of  the  verb  that  are  thus  employed  ; 
and  as  the  Japanese  language,  generally  speaking,  abhors 
the  use  of  the  passive,  the  verbs  employed  are  almost 
always  neuter  or  active  ones,  thus  : 

Nansen  ni  aimashitasuifu-ra.\The  shipwrecked  sailors. 

Shipwreck  to        met  sailors.      ) 

Haruka   oki  ni     mieru    fune.  }The  vessel  that  is  to  be 
.!/>/*•    o/i  in  if  it,   appears  vessel,  j  seen  far  away  at  sea. 

Hebon   sensei    no     koshirat:ta}The    dictionary    written 

Hepburn  senior     '*     [/«]  prepared  I  by  Df    Hepburn,  i.e.  Dr. 

dictionary.  )  Hepburn's  dictionary. 

Arashi  to  in  mono,  )  . 

lit.    "the  thing  (mono)  of  which  people  say  [  What  IS  Called  a  typhoon. 
(in)  that  (to)  it  is  a  typhoon  (arashi).  ) 

Otokichi  to  iu  annai  no  mono  A  The  guide  called  Otoki- 

lit.    the  guide  (annai  no  mono,  i.e.  person  of  Lchi,       OY       Otokichi        the 
guidance;  whom  people  say  (iu)  that  (to)  he  [          ' 

J  guide. 

The  country  people  call  Ame- 
rica, or  simply  America. 

N.B.  This  impersonal  but  active  construction  with  to  hi,  cor- 
responding to  the  English  passive,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered,  as  it 
is  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  It  is  often  used  for  making 
general  assertions,  such  as 


is  Otokichi. 


Amerika  to  iu  kuni. 


Dogs  are  faithful  creatures,  or 
The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature. 


Inu  to  in  mono  wa  chugi  no  aru 
mono  dcsif. 
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lit.  As-for  (tva)  the  thing  (mono)  of  which  people  say  (in)  that 
(to)  it  is  a  dog  (inu),  it  is  (dcsii)  a  thing  (mono)  which  is  (am)  of 
(no)  faithfulness  (chugi).  Here  our  single  word  "  dog"  or  "  dogs  " 
is  rendered  by  the  five  words  inn  to  in  mono  wa. 

If  82.  This  use  of  the  active  where  a  European  would 
expect  the  passive  sometimes  causes  an  appearance  of 
ambiguity.  Thus  shiranal  hlto  may  signify  either  "  a 
person  who  does  not  know"  or  "a  person  who  is  not 
known  [to  me],"  i.e.  "a  person  whom  I  do  not  know." 
But  the  context  generally  sufficiently  indicates  which 
way  the  phrase  should  be  taken.  Thus  yonde1  shimattd1 
lioii'  cannot  mean  "the  book  which  has  finished  reading," 
as  such  a  collocation  of  words  would  have  no  sense.  It 
can  only  mean  "  the  book3  which  (I,  he,  etc.)  have 
finished2  reading1."  Sumau1  tochf  cannot  mean  "  the 
locality2  which  resides1."  It  must  mean  "  the  locality2 
in  which  (so-and-so)  resides1."  The  following  are  similar 
instances  : 

Tochaku   shita    toki.   \      The  time  when  (I,  he,  etc.) 
did     liwe    j  arrived. 


Wakaranai         koto.  \      Something   I  don't  under- 

liul<  i  stand-not         thing   j  Stand. 

Te   ni   motteru   mono.  \     That  which  he  is  holding  in 

Hand  in  i*-/io/</ni»  thing.   )  his  hand. 

i"  83.  The  example  just  given  of  sumau  tochi,  signifying 
"the  locality  in  which  so  and  so  resides,"  exemplifies 
the  remarkable  Japanese  idiom  according  to  which  the 
preposition  that  frequently  accompanies  an  English  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  always  omitted,  thus  : 
Toji  no  furuku  natta  \ 

Rinding   '»         old      litis-bccotnc          A    book    of  which    the 

hon.  [binding  has  become  old. 
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!ls"  that1  the  hotel10  in 
which  you3  staid7-8,9  (lit. 
honourably    o,    deigned 
nastta,  to  stay   tomari) 
,  last5  year6  ? 

Ie;watakushi     wa    toma- \      No    I    did    not    stay 

J1*o;         me  as- for,    stay- 


rimasen       ga~,    saku-nen        there5  but  fe<0  *  1S  the 

not        whereas,-  last  year 


\ 

| 
not        whereas,-  last  year 

tomodachi  ga   tomanmashite,  \ 

friend       [no*.]      having-staid, 

taiso  ni    ki      ni  irimashlta 

greatly  spirit    to        entered 


yadoya  desii. 
hotel       is. 


and    With   which   he   Was 

much   pleased. 


Kono   hen    no         meibutsu        \Which  is  the   mount- 

Thix  locality  '.«  fatnotts-prodtictiou 

ain  from  which   come 
de,       suisho   no     deru      yama      \ 

being,   crystal    »*     issuing   mountain  (  ^e  crystals,  for  which 

wa      dore  desu  ka  ?  1-1       *•.  L  j  •> 

a,-for,  WMch  is      f  }  this  locality  is  noted  ? 


Watakiishi    ga     Yokohama  no 

I  [nom.]    Yokohama     '* 

ni-ju      ban  ye  tanomimashitara, 

twenty  number  to   when-had-applied. 


He  is  a  servant  whom 
I  got  by  applying  to 
the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Yokohama,  and  for 


achira          kara  uke-atte      i  _./ A  behaviour 


yokoshimashlta    boy   desu.  the      hotel-keeper      is 

sent  boy      is.  /guarantee. 

84.  The  terseness  of  the  Japanese  expression  as  compared 
with  ours  should  not  occasion  any  insuperable  difficulty 
to  the  careful  student.  After  all,  we  use  a  somewhat 
similar  idiom  in  English,  when  we  speak  of  "  a  shaving- 
brush,"  meaning  "a  brush  with  which  a  man  helps  him- 
self to  shave  ;  "  of  "  a  smoking-room,"  meaning  "  a  room 
in  which  people  smoke;"  of  "a  stepping-stone,"  meaning 
"  a  stone  on  which  one  steps,"  &c.,  &c. 
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II  85.  Several  "  who's  "  or  "  which's  "  are  often  attached  in 
English  to  the  same  noun.  In  such  cases  Japanese  uses 
the  gerund  (in  set  speeches  the  indefinite  form)  for  the 
verbs  of  every  clause  excepting  that  immediately  preceding 
the  noun  qualified  (See  IT  278  et  seq.,  and  IF  422  et  seq.). 
An  instance  of  this  construction  is  given  in  the  example 
on  the  foregoing  page,  where  tomarimashite  is  a  gerund 
and  irimashita  a  past  tense,  both  qualifying  the  word 
yadoya.  But  this  idiom  (the  referring  of  several  relative 
clauses  to  one  noun)  is  not  a  favourite  one  in  Colloquial 
Japanese.  The  example  on  the  foregoing  page  mentioning 
the  boy  engaged  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Yokohama,  shows, 
in  the  case  of  the  word  tanomimashltara,  the  avoidance  of 
such  a  construction.  Indeed  a  great  number  of  relative 
phrases,  —  even  single  relative  phrases,  —  are  turned  in 
some  other  way.  Take,  for  instance  :  — 

Senjitsu*  o*  hanashi*  no*  doguya5  wa,6  tsui7  shindai- 
kagiri*  ni°  nanmashlta1Q  so11  desii12,  i.e.,  "  It  seems  that 
the  curio-dealer  of  whom  you  spoke  the  other  day  has 
become  bankrupt  ;"  more  lit.  As-for6  the  curio-dealer5 
of*  the  honourable2  speaking3  former-day1,  it  is12  ap- 
pearance11 that  he  at-last7  has-become10  to9  bank- 
ruptcy8. 

Mune1  no2  waruku*  nanf  hanashi5,  "A  story  which  it 
makes  one  feel  sick  to  listen  to,"  lit.  "Chest1  's2  bad3 
becoming*  story5. 


Musiime1  gaz  hitori*  attc\  0  Harii*  to'}  moshimasil7, 
"  He  has  one  daughter  whose  name  is  O  Haru,"  lit. 
"  Daughter1  one-person3  being,4  [people]  say7  that6  (she 
is)  O  Haru  V 
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Kono1  kuruma1  moio""  wa^  jobu*  de:\  taihen1  ni* yd9  go- 
zaimashita10  ga11, — •imavt  wa13  funiku1^  natte1*,  sappari16 
yaku17  nil*  tatanaku^  narimashita^ ,  i.e.  "  This  jinriki- 
sha,  which  used  to  be  such  a  good  solid  one,  is  now  quite 
old  and  useless  ;  "  more  lit.  "  This1  jinrikisha2,  whereas11 
originally3,  being3  solid,5  it  was1'  extraordinarily^'3  good9, 
now12'  having-become15  oldiv,  (it)  has-become20  quite16 
rising-not19  to18  use17." 

Kesa1  no2  y6s^i'  de^  wci*,  funfi  ka7  to*  omottara^^  suk- 
kari10  haremashita11,  i.e.  "  The  weather,  which  looked 
like  rain  this  morning,  has  cleared  up  beautifully ;  " 
more  lit.  "  By^  this-morning's1.2"  appearance3  when-(I) 
had-thought9  that2  "  Will-(it)  rain?6-7,"  quite10  (it)  has- 
cleared11." 

1ir  86.  The  words  tokoro  no,  lit.  "of  place,"  are  often  used  by 
the  upper  classes  in  relative  phrases.  But  these  words  add 
nothing  to  the  sense,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  slavish 
imitation  of  a  Chinese  idiom.  Thus  : 

Knru  tokoro  no  hlto  for  Kuril  hito. 

Kind  kita  tokoro  no  hito        ,,     Kino  kita  hlto. 

Shinakucha  naran  tokoro      ,,    Shinakucha  naran 

no  koto  desu  koto  desii. 

(For  the  translation  of  these  phrases  see  p.  49.) 


CHAPTER     V. 

The  Postposition. 


THE    POSTPOSITION    PROPER. 

1T  87.  Japanese  postpositions  correspond  for  the  most  part 
to  English  prepositions,  serving  like  them  to  indicate 
those  relations  of  words  which  Latin,  German  and 
several  other  European  languages  denote  by  the  use  of 
case  inflections. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  postpositions,  viz.  postpositions 
proper  and  quasi-postpositions. 

The  postpositions  proper,  with  their  most  usual 
significations,  are  as  follows  : 


DE. 

88.  I.  "  by,"  "  by  means  of,"  "  with,"  and  expressive  in 
general  of  causation  or  instrumentality,  less  frequently 
of  position  in  a  place,  thus : 

Nawa1  de*  shibanf.  To  tie3  by  means  oP  a  rope1. 

Hasami1  de*  kini\  To  cut3  with2  scissors1. 

I nu    wo    kusari  de         } 

nog  [accm.-},  chain  by,         I  Cham  up  the  dog  (said  to  a 

tsunaide    oke.  j  coolie). 

fastening   put. 

Kouo  kawa  de,   ai     pa  }  . 

VMS    river  t«,  trout  (nom.)  [  Are    there   any   trout    to    be 
tsuremasii      ka  ?  [caught  in  this  stream? 

arf-catchabte  ? 
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Kono  mono          wa,  \  What  is  this  thing  called  in 

Vhis  thing         as-for, 

Nihon-go  de     nan     to    (Japanese?  (more  lit.     As  for 


jtan-iatifgu  age  by,  what  that  [this  thing,  in  Japanese,  what 
moshimasu  ka  ?  J  do  people  say  that  it  ifi  ?) 


IF  89.  II.  When  it  precedes  the  verb  "to  be,"    de  indicates 
the  predicate  (See  also  H.  289),  thus  : 


?°JT  \         I'    »    half-past    three 
masu.  }      o  clock. 

Yoppodo  beppin  de  wa  \ 

Very         pretty 

nai  ka  ?   (or  more  politely   [       Isn't  she  very  pretty  ? 

i*H't     '. 

de  wa  gozaimasen  ka  ?)        J 

N.  B.  De  wa  is  often  contracted  intoya,  thus  :  Yoppodo  beppin  j  a 
nai  ka?  Similarly  de  aru,  "  am,"  "  is  "  "  are,"  is  contracted  into  da, 
and  its  politer  equivalent  de  gozaimasu,  is  contracted  into  de  gesu,  de 
gasu  or  desu,  thus  : 

Yoppodo  beppin  da.     She  is  very  pretty. 

San  ji   han    desu.     It  is  half-past  three  o'clock. 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu.  \ 

So  desu.  (  That  is  so,  or  Yes. 

So  de  gesu  (slightly  vulgar).] 

90.  III.  A  noun  followed  by  de  often  corresponds  to  an 
English  nominative,—  not  that  de  has  any  nominative  force 
properly  so  called,  but  because  the  word  which  we  treat 
as  a  nominative  is  conceived  of  by  the  Japanese  as  the 
means  whereby  the  action  or  state  denominated  by  the 
verb  is  accomplished  or  rendered  possible,  thus  : 

Cold  water  will  do  perfectly  well 

p-  >'ou  need  "?*  t"»Weto  bring 
hot  water  as  well). 
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N.  B.  The  Japanese  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  have  desu, 
"  it  is,"  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  it;  but  it  frequently  happens  in  con- 
versation that  the  final  verb  is  omitted. 


•  }  One  will  be 

(More  politely  Hitotsu  deyoroshiugozaimasu.))  enough. 


Seifu          de  o 

llorerntnrnt     by,   honourable  pur- 

kai-age  ni  narimashita. 

chafe        to    lias-become 


GA. 


The  Government  has 
bought  it,  or  It  has 
been  purchased  by  the 
^Government. 


1"  91.  I.  Its  original  sense  is  "of,"  now  only  preserved  in 
names  of  places  and  in  a  few  locutions,  such  as  Hoshi-ga- 
oka,  "  The  Mound  of  the  Stars"  (the  name  of  a  part  of 

Kamakura) ; ga   suki,    "  fond  of;" ga  kirai, 

"  unfond  of,"  "disliking;  " ga  hoshii,  desirous  of." 

Watakushi  wa    tabako  ga     dai-  \        I      am      very 

Me         a,  for,  tobacco    of,grcat-\     foncj      of     srnok- 

siiki    (desu).  • 

fond     (am).  )     m&' 

Sake  ga   kirai  desu.  I  am  not  fond 

Sake   of  unfond    ant.  of  sake 

Mizu  ga  hoshiu  gozaimasii.  I   want  some 

Water  of  desirott*  am.  Water. 

1  92.  II.  Ga  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case,  as : 
'  Kane  ga  nai.  I  have  no  money. 

Money         isn't. 

Ante  gafutte  kimashlta.  It  has  come  on  to  rain. 

Kain      falling  bat-come. 

Kono  kuruma  ga  furu-    \        This  jinrikisha  won't 

This  Jinrihisha  being     . 

kute  ikemaseu.  J    do  ;  it  is  too  old. 

old     can't-go.  i 
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The  teacHer   has   ap- 
P 


Observe  that  the  nominative  use  has  developed  out  of 
the  genitive.  For  instance,  the  etymological  sense  of 
Kane  ga  nai  is  "The  not-being  of  money;"  that  of 
Sensei  ga  miemashlta  is  "  The  having-apppeared  of  the 
teacher."  Originally  none  of  these  sentences  with  ga 
were  predicative  ;  but  modern  usage  has  made  them  so, 
just  as  (to  borrow  an  apt  illustration  from  Mr.  Aston) 
the  incomplete  sentences  of  an  English  telegram  or 
advertisement  convey  a  predicative  sense  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

IF  93.  III.  When  found  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  ga  has  an 
adversative  force,  of  which  "  whereas  "  is  the  most  literal 
English  equivalent,  but  which  is  generally  best  rendered 
in  practice  by  prefixing  "  yet  "  or  "  but  "  to  the  following 
clause.  Sometimes  the  adversative  force  is  softened 
down  to  a  mere  intimation  of  discontinuity  between  two 
successive  states  or  actions,  and  then  ga  must  be  trans- 
lated by  "  and  so  "  or  "  and." 

Shina    wa  yoroshiu  gozaimasu}      r~,  .  . 

»-ror,  good  i*  rhe   article   is    a 


ga,~     nedan  ga     osoroshii  to£oUood    one'    but    the 

whereas,   price  (nom.)     frightful   dear  fprice     is     frightfully 

gozaimasu.  dear. 

is.  ) 

Yama-michi       de      hi         wa  \      It       t  d    «       _-, 

Mountain-road      »«,     day        as-for\ 

11.,  we    were     on     the 

kuremashita  ga, — •        tsure       ga 

darkened    whereas,  companions  (nom.)  \  mountain  Side  ',  but, 


ozei        datta     kara,        ki-jobu 

crowd         were    because,  spirit-sturdy 

deshlta. 


felt  no  alarm. 

were. 


as  we  were  several 
of  us  together,  we 
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Watakushi     wa       kon-do     de 

Me  as-for,    this  time    by, 

Fuji      ye    tosan     wa       san- 

Fnsiyama    to    ascent  as-for,    third- 

do-me    desu     ga, — shi-awase  to, 

time  is      whereas,         Ittcki-ly 

itsu  mo  tenki-tsugo  ga 

alirays     ireather-circnmstances  (nom.) 

yd   gozaimasii. 

good  are. 


(This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  made 
the  ascent  of  Fusi- 
yama,  and  I  have 
each  time  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  fine 
weather. 


1T  94.  Sometimes  ga  with  this  adversative  force  is  repeated 
in  two  consecutive  clauses,  as  : 


Bankokii-koho 


ga 


aro 


international-fate  [nom.]  may-exist 


nam 


aro 


Hioin>li,—sonn-tliiiiff  (nom.)     may-exist 


We  may  have  inter- 
national law,  and  we 
may  have  all  sorts  of 
fine  things ;  but  we 


ga,—mada  mada  don  bakari  tin  f 

tltonjflt.-stitf    still    rlsrht     onlv        \  -  .-»  J. 


tltottgh,-sttn    still 

dc       wa    katsu 

by,  conquer 

dekimasen. 

comes-not-ottt. 


koto 

action 


ga 

(nom.) 


from  having  arrived 
at  a  social  state  in 
which  right  always 
triumphs. 


KA. 


f  95.  I.  Ka  serves  to  ask  a  question,  as : 


Ariuiasu. 

A  rimasu  ka  ? 


There  is. 
Is  there  ? 


(The  bath  is  ready  (more 
lit.  As-for2  the  bath1, 
it  is  done3.) 

Furo  wa  dekimashlta  ka  ?        Is  the  bath  ready? 

If  the  sentence  already  contains  some  other  interro- 
gative word — an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb, — ka  is 
often  omitted,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  omit  it,  thus : 
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Nan-doki  ni  mairimasho  ka  P\  .       , 

What-honr  at     shall-come        ?       [At  what  O'clock  shall 

or  Nandoki  ni  mairimasho?  } 

Itsu    shinmiashlta  ?  \  When  did  he  die  ?  , 

When  died*  ) 

Do     iu        wake     de     konna    \  Why  do  you  do  such 

Wh<H-*ort-ot-rca*on     by,        such  -11       tUjn£rs    os  this  ? 


WTM    .sorl-ot  rettson     oy,       snci  gjjj       thf  as  this  ? 

baka  na  koto    wo  suru  r  /0   -j  ^  •   r    •      \ 

/bo/«/,   </„•«£-,  (««!*.)  rfo  ?  j  (Said  to  an  inferior.) 

96.  II.  Sometimes  ka  only  expresses  a  shade  of  doubt, 
and  it  then  corresponds  to  such  English  words  as  "  may," 
"  perhaps,"  etc. : 

Mata  yuki  ga        furimasho 


to    omoimasii. 

that      think. 


SHOW  (nom.)  trill-probably-fall 


I    think    it    will 
snow  again. 


Mata  yuki   ga        furimasho       \      I   am   inclined  to 


—m snow  (nom.)  witl-probably-fall  [  th  •     ,       tht      t 

ka    to    omowaremasu. 
?  that     can-thtnk.  )  snow  again. 

Suzuki      to         iu       hlto.       A  man  called  Suzuki. 

Susttki      that  (they)  call  person. 

Suzuki  to    ka     iu        hlto.      (A  man  called,  if  I  mis- 

Suxuhithat  f  [they]  call  person,     (take  not,  Suzuki. 

27.  III.    Ka ka    means     "or,"    "either or," 

"  whether or:  " 

li    ka  warui  ka   shiremasen.}      I  can't  tell  whether  it 

Good  ?,        bad      ?,    cannot-knoir.  J  is  good  Or  bad. 

Muku   desu  ka,  mekki  desu  \      Is  it  all  gold  or  only 

Vualloyedi,       ?,      plated     is        LgiJt  ?    (or    Is    it  all  Silver 

?  J  or  only  plated  ?) 

Iko       ka,     do     shiyo      ka 


ti*all-#o     ?,      hotr     » ha  II -do     ?» 

to       omotte    imasu. 

that  thinking       am. 


I      am      considering 
whether  to  go  or  not  ? 


KARA.  6l 


f  98.  IV.    Ka  helps  to  form  certain   indefinite  pronouns. 
See  the  paradigm  on  page  45. 


KARA. 

99.  Kara  means  "  from,"  "  since,"  "  because,"  "  after  : 
Koko     kara     toge     made     wa,   \      How  far  may  it 

Here       from,     pass         to,  \  be  from  here  to  the 

mo     dono     kurai        anmaslw  r  \  ~  .  , 

stilt    «r*af    «».<m»*       probably-is*  }  top  Of  the  paSS  ? 

/     For  the  last  two 
Ni-san-nen-zen        kara      hito        or      three       years 

ftco-three-year-bcfore    since,     people     I  people     have     been 

^a      fu-keiki      da    to  iimasu      'saying     that     the 


'        mes          , 

?  this      really       the 

\  case  ? 

Kutabiremashlta    kara,    chotto  ] 

Have-gol-tired       because,  a-Htlle  \^       I  am  tired  ;  SO   let 

yasumimasho.  i  us  rest  a  minute. 

mill-probably-rest. 


1!  100.  /sTarrt  only  has  the  sense  of  "after"  when  suffixed 
to  the  gerund  in  te,  and  in  a  few  special  locutions,  as  : 

Itte  kara.  After  going,  after  having  gone. 

Mimashite  kara.  After  seeing,  after  having  seen. 

Kore  kara.  After  this,  henceforward. 

Sore  kara.  After  that,  and  then,  next. 

N.  B.  The  past  itta  kara  means  "  because  he  has  gone  ;  "  mimashita 
kara  means  "  because  I  have  seen."  Be  very  careful  not  to  confuse 
these  two  locutions,  which  differ  only  by  the  use  of  the  termination  c 
when  "  after  "  is  meant,  and  a  when  "  because  "  is  meant. 
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N.  B.    The  Japanese  often  use  "  from  "  (kara),  when  "  at  "  would 
come  more  naturally  to  English  lips,  as : 

Myonichi       no        enzctsu\ 
To-morrott     '*         lecture 

wa,        nan-ji         kara  At  what  o'clock  does  the  lecture 

as-for^rltat-bour  from         U     jn    to-morrow  ?— At  two   o'clock 

haimanmasu  ?.—Go-o  .    &. , 


ni-ji         kara  dcsu. 


ni-j 
ttro-lioitrs  front     is. 

The  idea  is  that  the  lecture,  beginning  as  it  does  at  two  o'clock, 
will  last  from  two  to  some  other  hour  not  named. — Observe  how  the 
Japanese  idiom  retains  the  verb  "  it  is  "  (dcsu)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  when  English  dispenses  with  it.  A  similar  instance  occurs 
in  the  second  example  given  under  made. 


MADE. 

•    101.  Made  means  "  till,"  "as  far  as,"  "  down  to,"  "to  :  " 
Kore  made.  Thus  far,  hitherto,  till  now. 

Tetsudo    wa,    dokomade\ 
or,where  to 

i 

"ai< 


,where  to       How   far   is    the    railway 
dekite     onmasil?  —  Sendai  !  $    •  u   j  p      AQ  far  a^  ^pri 
*o»e  i*?  scudai       nished  .^—  As  tar  as      en- 

made  desu. 

to  ig. 


Watakiishi  no  kuru  made}  -n,  .A    ....    T 

i          of  come   tm,  I  Please    wait    till   I   come. 
matte       lie      kndasai.        I  (More  lit.  till  my  coming.) 

wailing  being  condescend.       } 

Such  a  phrase  as  myoniclii  made  may  signify  either 
"  till  to-morrow  "  or  "  by  to-morrow  ;  "  hachi-ji  made  may 
be  either  "till  eight  o'clock"  or  "by  eight  o'clock,"  the 
Japanese  language  not  clearly  distinguishing  this  shade 
of  difference. 
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(  Ever  so  far,  for  any  distance. 
Doko*  made-  mo\  - 


,,  j  2       -5  (  Ever   so   long,   forever. 

Itsu'  made'  ,no\  ]  (/ft_  ev£n!  til,f  'when,.) 


MO. 

102.    Mo   means    ''even"  "also,"  uand,"  "  too."  When 
repeated,  mo  .........  mo  means  "  both  .........  and  "  :  — 

T,  ,  (lit.    even  till  when,    i.e. 

|  forever.     (See  top  of  page.) 

Watakushi  mo  mairimasu.     I  will  go  too. 


.      mustn>t 

ikemasen.  (this  either. 

(it)  can't-go.  ) 

Ka          mo     nomi    mo  \  It  is  a  place  where  there 

.Jlosqnitocs    also,      fleas    also,  \  are    plenty    both    of    mOS- 

tokoro    desu.  1  quitoes  and  of  fleas. 

numerous  place         t*.  ;  n 

Construed  with  a  negative  verb,  mo  .........  mo  means 

"neither  .........  nor,"  thus: 

Yoku   mo  waruku  mo    nai.     fit  is  neither  good  nor 

Good    also,     bad       also  is-itol.    (bad. 

Mo  is  sometimes  placed  after  ka,  when  the  latter  means 
"perhaps"  (see  p.  60.).  It  retains  in  Japanese  some- 
thing of  its  proper  force  of  "even,"  but  can  hardly  be 
represented  in  the  English  translation,  thus  : 


Mat  a      rai-nen      kuru  ka 

••ttfftiai  comiiiff-year  come     ? 

mo   shiremasen. 

even  cannot-knotr. 


Perhaps  I  may  come 
again  next  year. 
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MOTTE. 

*'•.  103.  Motte,  properly  the  gerund  of  the  verb  motsu,  "  to 
hold,"  is  in  written  Japanese  the  usual  word  for  "  by," 
"thereby."  In  the  colloquial  it  survives  only  as  a  sort 
of  emphatic  particle,  which  is  moreover  little  used  except 
by  pedantic  speakers.  Thus  hanahada  motte  is  the  same 
as  hanahada,  "very,"  but  emphasised;  ima  motte  may 
be  rendered  by  "  even  now"  or  by  some  such  word  as 
"very,"  thus  : 

Mukashi      kara  ima    motte   (     It  is  a  shop  which 
from,   now  indeed,  has  carried  on  a  good 
i     *£*      ^e  from  old  times 
ureru          mse       desii.          Mown    to    this    very 

sells  (intrans.)        shop  is.  \day. 

N.  B.  Ai,  the  equivalent  of  our  word  "mutually,"  is  often  thus 
prefixed  to  verbs  by  pedantic  speakers.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  book 
language,  and  has  little  or  no  meaning  now.  This  sentence  is  a  good 
example  of  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  relative  constructions  in 
Japanese,  as  pointed  out  in  p.  51.  The  speaker  of  course  means  to 
say  that  the  things  in  the  shop  sell  well  ;  but  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is 
the  shop  itself  which  sells  well. 

After  de,  in  the  sense  of  "by"  or  "with,"  motte  is 
commonly  suffixed  by  all  classes  of  speakers,  thus  : 

Nawa  de  (motte)  shibaru.     To  tie  with  a  rope. 

Rope     by  to-  tie. 

Kaze  de  (motte)  to     ga  \      The      door      keeps 
wind  by,  door(nom.)\  slamming  on   account 

ofthewfnd. 


Ar/. 
104.  I.  The  original  sense  of  ni  is  "in,"  "into,"  "to": 
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Kono  hen  ni       kiji      \      Aren't  there  any 

Vhi»  neighbourhood    in,  pheasants  j.  pheasants     in    this 

wa      imasen      ka?  )  neighbourhood  ? 

--  -*"-r,    are-no  t         ? 


Kono     kamo        wo      ryori-nin  ]      Please  give  this 

This    wild-duck  (accus.),  cook-person\  wild-duck      tO     the 

ni    watashlte    kudasat.  . 

to       handing    condescend.  lOk> 

/     This  is   the  first 
Hajimete  o  me      ni   time  I  have  had  the 

Having-begun  honourable  eye,      f»J  honour  to  meet  you. 

kakarimasnita. 

,._„„  ,.„„,_  (A  phrase  which  it  is  con- 

Itave-lning.  sidered  polite  to  use  when 

V introduced  to  some  one.) 

IT  105.  II.  Ni  has  many  other  idiomatic  uses,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  chief,  viz. 

With  a  passive  verb,  ni  corresponds  to  "  by,"  thus  : 
Osoroshiku  domo          ka       ni\      Oh !   I    have  been 

Frightfully   really  mosquitoes  by  I  frightfully     Stung    by 

sasaremashita.  |the  mosquitoes. 

have-bee  n-stitng. 

Ame     ni   furi-komeraremashita.}      We   were   kept  in 
nain    by          were-itept-in.  j  by  the  rain. 

IT  106.  III.  With  a  causative  verb,  ni  denotes  the  person 
who  is  caused  to  perform  the  action,  thus : 

,  _  (I  will  make  the  boy  look 

Boy  m  sagasasemasho.  j  r     -. 

5;  107.  IV.  Suffixed    to  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb,  ni 
means  "  (in  order)  to:" 

Ueno  no       sakura          wo     mi    (     I  want  to  go  and 
V€h'rr**i*Mm'<MGm')  '**     see   the 


to  want-to-go. 


,80ms  at  Ueno. 
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N.  B.  It  is  only  with  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  that  ni 
has  this  meaning.  Following,  as  it  often  does,  the  present  tense,  it 
has  its  original  force  of  "  in,"  thus  : 

Michi    ga      warukute,      aruku   ni  \ 

Road*  (now.)  being-bad,  to-tralk  in,  I      The  roads  are  so  bad,  it 
hone      ga      oremasu,  j  is  fearfully  hard  walking. 

bout'*  (no in.}  break,  (intrant,.} 

Mnda    neru      ni    wa  hayai.      \      It  is  still  too  early  to  go 

Still  to-ileep  to  a*- for,  (it  is)  early,  j  to  bed. 

IF  108.  V.  Ni  serves  to  form  from  nouns  expressions  corres- 
ponding to  European  adverbs,  as  : 

daiji,   "  importance,"  "  care;"  daiji  ni,   "carefully." 
heta,    "a  bad  hand  (at);"          beta  ni,    "unskilfully." 
hontd,  "  truth ; "  honto  ni,  "  truly." 

ima,     "  the  present  moment,"  ima  ni,     "  presently." 
"  now ;  " 

jozu,     "  a  good  hand  (at);"       jozu  ni,    "skilfully." 
rippa,   "splendour;"  rippa  ni,  "  skilfully." 

(See  also  p.  39.) 

IT  109.  VI.  When  several  things  are  enumerated,  ni  often 
means  "  besides  the  foregoing,"  "  and  :" 

{lit.  Besides*  beer1,  be- 
sides* wine3,  we-will-go8 
carrying7  gun-water5,  i.e. 
We  §will  take  beer,  claret 
and  soda-water. 

Hand1  wo?  sakura*  ni*,  /  The  cherry  is  the  king  of 
hito5  wa6  bushi7  (proverb).  \ flowers,  and  the  warrior  the 

(king  of  men. 
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lit.  As-for2  flowers1,  (the  best  are)  the  cherry-blos- 
som3;  and-to-the-foregoing-it-may-be-added-that4  as-for6 
human,  beings5,  (the  best  are)  warriors7. 


NO. 

no.  I.  No  means'* of,"  or  denotes  the  possessive  case: 

Amerika1  no*  Daitoryo\       (     The  President3  of1  the 

(United  States1. 

Neko1  no1  tsume3.  A  cat^s2  claws3. 

Ari1  no*  mama3.  (Ari  is  the  in-  \  lit.  Way  of 
definite  form  of  the  verb  aru,  "  to  h  being,  i.e.  Just 
be.")  )  as  it  is. 

We  have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the  post- 
position ga,  the  genitive  origin  of  many  apparently  nomi- 
native expressions  in  Japanese.  The  same  tendency  is 
exemplified  by  no,  though  less  frequently  in  the  colloquial 
than  in  the  written  style,  thus  : 


Kisha  no    tsuko    sum  toki,  senro 

Train    '#   passage  does    time,      line 

wo        yokogitcha  abunai. 

(accus.       fts-for-crossiuff,  (is)  dangerous.  .. 

(It  would    be    more  polite    to    say 
abuno  gozaimasu.^) 


It  is  dangerous  to 
cross  the  line  when 
the  train  is  passing, 
more  lit.  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the 
train. 


IT  in.  II.  No  is  used  either  in  lieu  of,  or  suffixed  to,  the 
other  postpositions,  it  being  a  rule  that  none  of  the  post- 
positions excepting  no  can  show  the  relation  between  two 
nouns  in  attributive  phrases.  An  example  or  two  will 
make  this  clearer : 
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Kono  ura    ni     ike    ga  \      There  is  a  pond  at  the 

This    bach    in,   pond  (nom.)  [  back  of  this. 

gozaimasu. 

it 

• 

„  .,  f     The  pond  at  the  back 

Kono  ura  no  ike.  1    fth' 


l   &\     I  have  received  a  tele- 
kimashlta.  (gram  from  home. 

Iias-cotite. 

Kuni  kara  no  dempo.  A  telegram  from  home. 

In  the  above  predicative  phrases  (the  first  and  third), 
each  English  preposition  is  rendered  by  the  Japanese  post- 
position properly  corresponding  to  it.  But  turn  the 
phrase  attributively  (the  second  and  fourth),  and  no  either 
supplants  or  is  suffixed  to  that  postposition  (no  for  ni  in 
the  second,  kara  no  for  kara  in  the  fourth). 

In  this  manner  no,  "  of,"  comes  to  express  almost 
every  idea  of  relation  ;  or  rather  all  the  various  ideas  of 
relation  come  to  be  considered  by  the  Japanese  mind  as 
summed  up  under  the  one  idea  of  "  of;"  thus  : 

Atami  no  onsen.  The  hot  springs  at  Atami. 

Fuji  no  yuki.  The  snow  on  Fuji. 

LL\T-  i  •  AT-  LMJ  (The  leading  article  in  the 

"Nichi-Ntchi    noshasetsu.l     ~   .,    AT  f 

(u  Daily  News." 

Oya  no  mo.  The  mourning  for  a  parent. 

Waboku  no  dampan.  Deliberations  about  peace. 

Korera-byo  no  yobo.  Precautions  against  cholera. 

112.  III.  No  is  used  substantively  with  the  meaning  of 
the  English  word  "one"  or  "ones,"  (See  also  ^137) 
thus  : 
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Warui  no.       A  bad  one. 
Jobu  na  no.     A  solid  one. 

N.  B.  The  na  ofjobu  na  shows  it  to  be  a  quasi-adjective.  See 
H  197. 

Kore    wa       ii     no  da.}      This  is  a  good  one. 

I'ltis  at- tor,  good  one   it.    ) 

Iku  tabi    mo    mita] 

Honc-utany    time*  even,     ,au,  [       It    IS    a  thing  I  have  Seen 

no  desu.  I  any  number  of  times. 

one      is.  ) 

Under  this  heading,  note  the  following  specimens  of  a 
curious  idiom : 

Inshi1  no*  fund*  no*,  as  lit.  as  possible,  "old3  ones4  of2 
stamps1,  i.e.  "  Some  old  stamps." 

Kwashi1  no*  shinki3  ni*  yaita5  no6,  as  lit.  as  possible, 
"  in4  newness3  have-burnt5  one6  of*  cake1,  i.e.  "A  freshly 
baked  cake." 

There  is  just  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  of 
intention  between  these  circumlocutions  and  the  simpler 
expressions 

Fund  inshi,  Old  stamps. 

Shinki  ni  yaita  kwashi,     A  freshly  baked  cake. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  render  or  even  to  explain  the 
difference  in  English. 

If  113.  IV.  No  is  constantly  used  followed  by  other  post- 
positions, as  already  explained  in  p.  67,  1T  in.  It  is  also 
often  used  in  phrases  corresponding  to  English  adjectives; 
see  1T  62  and  IT  197  et  seq.  Sometimes,  in  the  mouths  of 
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slipshod  speakers,  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  as 
a  sort  of  expletive  with  a  certain  amount  of  interrogative 
force,  thus  : 

Ant  no  ?     "  Is  there  ?  "      "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  ?  "  instead  of  Am  ka  ? 

N.  B.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  such  phrases 
as  belonging  to  the  idiom  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

114.  At  other  times,  —  and  this  is  a  very  favourite 
idiom,  —  no  occurs  as  a  sort  of  emphatic  expletive  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  sentence,  especially  before  the 
substantive  verb  da  or  desu,  "  is."  In  such  contexts  it 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  in  familiar  conversation  clipped 
of  its  vowel,  so  that  it  sinks  into  the  single  letter  n\ 
For  practical  purposes,  no  thus  used  may  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  koto,  and  rendered  more  or  less  literally 
by  the  English  word  "  fact  "  or  "  act,"  thus  : 

Konai     n'          daro.    (famil.)^  It  is  probable  that  he 

€'omf-»t>t  fact  ,c  ill-,,,  ob  a  biff  -be         I  won't  COme,  OY  I  don't 

Konai  »'  desho.     (politer)        J  think  he  will  come. 


Nani    wo  sum  n'  desu  ?\  w.hat    is    it:   that   y°u    are 

ff/««r/  [aeons']  do  fact   »»?      j  doing  ? 


Massugu  ni  iku  n"1  desu' 


ka? 


Stratght-ly     go   act    it 


Am  I  to  go  straight  on  ? 
-more  lit.  Is  it  that  I  am  to 
go  straight  on  ? 


The  exact  force  of  no  combined  with  the  verb  da  or 
desii  may  be  practically  exemplified  by  comparing,  say, 
Nani  wo  shimasu  ?  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  With 
Nani  wo  sum  n'  desu?  "  What  is  it  that  you  are 
doing  ?  " 


DANO,    SHI    AND    TO.  7! 

If  115.  V.  The  verb  da,  "is,"  and  the  postposition  no, 
combined  to  form  the  word  dano,  serve  for  purposes  of 
enumeration.  Dano  must  be  repeated  after  each  of  the 
items  enumerated,  like  the  Latin  que,  thus : 

Shishi  dano,  tora  dano,}  Lions,  tigers,  elephants  and 
zo  dano,  rakuda  dano.} camels. 

There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between  dano 
and  ni  (see  IT  109)  used  enumeratively.  The  use  of  ni 
usually  implies  some  connection  between  the  articles 
enumerated,  whereas  dano  does  not  necessarily  do  so. 
Dano  has  also  a  tinge  of  vulgarity  about  it,  which  does 
not  belong  to  ni. 


SHI. 

116.  Shi,  a  postposition  which  is  untranslatable  into 
English,  has  a  sort  of  enumerative  force.  It  would  be 
equally  correct  to  say  that  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  pause, 
thus : 


Kono       nikai          wa,         Fuji 

IV*  i*   gcrond-ntorcy  tin-tor,  fusit/atua 

mo        mieru       ski,        umi       mo 

alto        it-risible,  ten          also 

mieru      shi ;       makoto      ni       ii 


From  the   second 
storey     here    you 
wcan  see  Fusiyama 
and  you    can   see 
ii-risibie;  truth        «*,  good      the    sea,— truly  a 


keshlki     desn. 

view  it. 


beautiful  view. 


TO. 

*'  117.  I.  To  originally  had  the  sense  of  our  demon- 
strative pronoun  "  that ;"  but  it  now  has  the  sense  of 
our  conjunction  "  that :  " 
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Uso 

JLie 


da 

it 


to 

that 


'ia1^1'}  He  Sa>TS  that  {t  is  a  lie< 


Hontd   da    -to    omoimasu. 

Truth        is      that       think. 


think 


it  is  true> 


A:.  B.  Originally  therefore  the  sense  was  :  "  It  is  a  lie.  He  says 
that."  "  It  is  truth.  I  think  that."  The  conversion  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  'into  the  conjunction  came  about  gradually  in  the 
case  of  to,  as  in  the  case  of  its  English  equivalent  "  that." 

In  the  above,  and  in  most  similar  phrases,  English 
idiom  generally  prefers  to  omit  the  word  "  that  ;  "  but 
to  can  never  be  omitted  in  Japanese.  The  following  are 
instances  of  to  meaning  literally  "that,"  but  being  not 
capable  of  expression  in  idiomatic  English  : 


Otnae  sau  no     na      wa, 

t'on      .T/*-.     '*•     name  as-  for, 

nan     to    hi   ka  ?   (Saidtoacom- 

mon  person.) 


what  that  say    ? 


"  Tokyo    Maru "    to    mosu 

*'  Tokyo     »JMaru "     that     gay 

fune. 


What  is  your  name  ? 
more  lit.  As  for  the  name 
of  Mr.  you,  what  do 
people  say  that  it  is  ? 

A  vessel  called  the 
"  Tokyo  Maru,"  more  lit. 
A  vessel  of  which  people 
say  that  it  is  the  "  Tokyo 
Maru"  (Compare  p.  50). 


Similarly  in  such  onomatopoetic  adverbs  as  hatto,  kitto, 
patatto,  etc.,  where  the  to  (strengthened  into  tto)  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  separate  word,  thus  : 


HaHto"1  omoimashtta*.          I  started,  more  lit.      I 

thought3  that2  it  is  ha*  ! 

Nochi-hodo1  kitto*  main-     I  will  certainly2  come3 

later-on1. 


PataHto*  ochimashita\         It  fell3  flop1. 
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1f  118.  To  itte,  "  saying  that ;  "  to  omotte,  "thinking  that ;" 
to  kiite,  "  asking  (lit.  hearing)  whether,"  and  similar 
gerundial  phrases,  are  often  contracted  "to  tote  (vulgarly 
tie).  Tote  frequently  has  a  sort  of  oppositive  force,  as 
in  the  following  examples  : 

Ikura          gakumon          shita      (However  much  a  man 

ffoif-nutch  study  hare-done    may    Study    (mOYC    lit. 

tote,  okonai   ga  warukereba,  J  saying    that    a    man 

(saying)  that,    conduct  (nom.)    if-is-bad,       j  may  study  howmuch), 

nothing  will  come  of  it 
jf  he  is  badly  behaved. 

You  cannot  get  shown 
itta    "kara      tote,'"    haik'en"     J  over  the  Mint  simply 

went    because     that,        adoring-look    J  by    going     there     and 

wa      dekimasen.  asking  to  see  it. 

as-for,    cannot-do  \ 

1F  119.  II.  To  sometimes  means  "  and."  When  it  has  this 
sense,  it  is,  like  the  Latin  que,  generally  repeated  after 
each  noun.  Even  when  not  so  repeated,  it  always  be- 
longs to  the  word  immediately  preceding  it,  not  to  the 
word  following  it.  Europeans  often  make  the  mistake 
of  commencing  a  clause  by  to,  in  imitation  of  the 
European  idiom  which  introduces  clauses  by  the  conjunc- 
tion "  and  "  ;  but  this  sounds  ludicrous  in  Japanese  : 

Anata  to,  watakushi  to.     You  and  I. 

Furansu  to,  Doitsu  to.        France  and  Germany. 

IT  120.  III.    To  sometimes  means  "  if."     It  has  this  sense 
only  after  the  present  tense  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  thus: 
So  sunt  to,  shikar  aremasu.  (     You  will  get  scolded 

So     do     if,       get-scolded.         {if  you  do  that. 

Sugu          ikanai       to,   (     __ 

Immediately     go-not         if,     I       You  Will    be   tOO  late 

okuremasii.  j  if  you  don't  go  at  once. 

are-late.  ^ 
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T  121.  IV.  To  is  also  used  in  several  idiomatic  ways,  thus: 

Musuko1  to*  f utari3.  Two3  counting  my  son1. 

Okiru1  to*  sugu*  ni*.  As-soon-asW  I-got-up1. 

Kore1  toz  (wa)  chigaimasu3.  It-is-different3  from2  this1. 

(Are  there  any  ?— Of  course 
there  are,  or  I  should  just 
think  there  were. 
(A  very  emphatic  affirmation.) 


WA. 


122.  Wa  was  originally  a  noun  signifying  "  thing,"  hence 
"that  which,"  "  he,  she,  or  they  who";  but  it  is  now 
used  as  a  separative  or  isolating  particle  corresponding 
to  the  French  quant  a,  or,  when  repeated  antithetically, 
to  the  Greek  piv  and  de.  "  As  for,"  "  with  regard  to," 

"so  far  as is  concerned,"  are  its   most  explicit 

English  equivalents ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  by  "  as 
for"  in  most  of  the  examples  scattered  throughout  the 
present  work.  But  in  practice  its  force  is  generally 
sufficiently  indicated  in  an  English  translation  by  an 
emphasis  on  the  equivalent  of  the  word  to  which  wa  is 
suffixed,  or  by  placing  that  word  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  sentence.  A  slight  pause,  which  may  sometimes 
be  indicated  by  a  comma,  is  almost  always  made  after  wa : 

Budo-shu  wo    siikoshi  atatamete,  f     Warm  the  claret 

\1*ine      (accus.)  a-litllc      tranninx,      a   little  J    but    SO  far 

biirn       wa       sono       mama       ^   J  as  the  beer  is  con - 

beer       fts-foi;       that     condition       in  ,  Ml    J^ 

yoroskii.  cerned,    it   will  do 

las  it  is. 


WA. 


75 


Konnichi 

To-day 

gozaimasu. 


wa, 

as-for, 


yoi 
good 


tenki  de 

weather 


Oki      wa,       yohodo     nami    ga 

Offing  as-for,  plentifully  waves   (now.) 

arai  yd         desu    kara,  fune 


at-  for     probably-won't-go-onl 


To-day  it  is 
fine  weather,  (i.e. 
Whatever  it  may 
have  been  other 
days,  to-day  at 
least  it  is  fine.) 

Out  at  sea  the 

waves  seen  pretty 
iugh ;     so     pro- 


not 


« 


lma     wa        te-siiki 

JT**>  as-for,  hand-empty 


de  gozaimasu).}      Now    I    am 

am       /  j  at  leisure. 


Koko  no  ido  wa,  }  The  ^ater  in  this  well 
Here  '*  well  as-for,  [  comes  from  the  aqueduct. 
suido  desu.  [(Not  The  well  here  is  an 

water-road       *,  J  aqueduct  !) 


Kore  de  wa  komarimasu. . 

This    by  am-hampcrcd 


This  being  so,  I  am  in 
a  quandary.  (The  de  wa 
may  be  contracted  into 
ja ;  see  p.  56.) 


Tabako    wa, 

Tobacco  as-for, 


As  for  tobacco,  I  don' 

it,  or  more  simply 
don't  smoke. 


Kore    wa 


waset, 


are  \      This     (is)     of     nativet 


**'*z  as;-fot<?a*"t"-"ta*f>  tha'\  make,  that  is  an  imported 

wa  hakurai  (de  gozaimasu).  (       . 

r#-/or,  importation  (is)  )  article. 


Nishi     wa  Fuji, 

\Vest    as-for,      Fnsiyautaf 

kita      wa      Tsvkuba      de 

north  as-for*      Tstikttba 

gozaimasu. 

(it)  is 


To  the  west  stands 
Fusiyama,  to  the  north 
Mount  Tsukuba. 
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11  123.  In  an  interrogative  sentence,  wa  would  sometimes 
seem  to  be  the  means  of  asking  a  question  ;  but  an 
ellipsis  must  always  be  supplied.  Thus  Inn  wa  ?  pro- 
nounced in  an  interrogative  tone  of  voice,  practically 
signifies  "  Where  is  the  dog  ?  "  But  literally  it  is,  "  As 
for  the  dog  ......  (where  is  it?)" 

11  124.  The  manner  in  which  wa  serves  to  give  emphasis 
is  well  shown  in  such  favourite  verbal  idioms  as 

Kotowatte  okimashita.  I  refused. 

Refusing  put 

Kotowatte  wa  okimashita.  I  refused. 

Konai.   (more  politely  kimasen)    He  won't  come. 


Ki       wa      shinai.     (more  politely  (     Come  ?    No,  of 
Coming  as-for,  docs-not  J  course    he    won't 

shimasen.)  (come. 

N.  B.  When  thus  suffixed  to  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb  (ki  is 
the  indefinite  form  of  the  irregular  verb  kuru,  "  to  come  "),  wa  is 
often  pronounced  ya;  thus  Ki  ya  shinai  for  Ki  wa  shinai. 

Aru  ni    wa    arimasii    ga,     \      There  are  some,  it 
asu."     !*fr-f*  *»«.   but  th^    <« 

is  j  scarce. 

Ame    wa,    futte  imasu  ka  ?  —  Furu\-\~   ;*.  _„•    -no.?  _ 

Rain  a*-for,  falling     f*  ?  Fall*    " 

ni    wa      futte    imam     ga,       hidoi    lYes'    lt    1S   ram" 

inas-for,  falling       is       whereas*  intense  [ing,  but  it  IS  not 

koto     wa     gozaimasen.  raining  hard. 

fact  as-for,         is-not  J 

N.  B.  Before  ga  the  final  £  of  masu  is  generally  sounded.  That 
is  why  we  write  arimasu  ga,  imasu  ga,  not  arimasu  ga,  imasu  ga,  and 
similarly  elsewhere. 
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IF  125.  A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
indeed  of  those  which  any  page  of  Japanese  affords,  will 
convince  the  student  that  wa  is  not  as,  some  European 
writers  have  erroneously  imagined,  a  sign  of  the  nomina- 
tive case.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  word 
followed  by  wa  must,  in  not  a  few  instances,  be  rendered 
by  a  nominative  in  English ;  but  it  is  never  a  nominative 
properly  so-called  in  the  Japanese  construction.  The 
nearest  approach  made  by  the  Colloquial  Japanese 
language  to  the  possession  of  a  nominative  particle  is 
in  the  particle  ga  (see  p.  57)  ;  but  even  this,  as  has  been 
there  explained,  originally  meant  "  of,"  that  is  to  say  was 
genitive  rather  than  nominative. 

11  126.  Europeans  often  find  it  hard  to  decide  between  the 
choice  of  wa  and  ga  ;  and  it  is  true  that  two  Japanese 
phrases,  one  with  wa,  the  other  with  ga,  must  often  be 
rendered  by  the  same  English  words.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  of  stress.  When  ga  is  used  in  any  such 
phrase,  we  must  emphasise  the  subject  in  the  English 
translation  ;  when  wa  is  used,  we  must  emphasise  the 
predicate.  The  Japanese  themselves,  as  stated  on  page 
17,  are  not  much  given  to  the  use  of  such  emphasis. 
Thus  Kore  ga  ii  means  "  This  is  good ;  "  whereas  Kore 
wa  ii  means  "  This  is  good."  The  distinction  flows 
naturally  from  the  original  force  of  the  two  particles, 
Kore  ga  ii  being  properly  "  The  goodness  of  this,"  while 
Kore  wa  ii  is  properly  "  As  for  this,  it  is  good." 

To  take  another  example.  If  you  are  expecting  your 
Japanese  teacher,  the  servant  will  inform  you  of  his 
arrival  by  saying  Sensei  wa  miemashita,  "  The  teacher 
has  come  "  (lit.  appeared).  The  etymological  sense  is, 
"  As  for  the  teacher,  he  has  come."  But  should  the  same 
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personage  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  at  some 
other  unusual  hour,  the  servant  will  say  Sensei  ga  mie- 
mashita;  i.e.  "  The  teacher  has  come," — more  properly 
and  etymologically,  "  The  coming  of  the  teacher."  So 
too  of  an  unexpected  death  one  would  say,  for  instance, 
"  Hayashi  San  ga  shinimashlta,  "  Mr.  Hayashi  is  dead." 
But  if  he  had  long  been  known  to  be  past  recovery,  the 
phrase  would  be  Hayashi  San  wa  shinimashita,  Mr.  Ha- 
yashi is  dead." 

IT  127.  The  student,  who  has  followed  this  explanation 
with  due  regard  to  the  original  genitive  force  of  ga,  will 
perceive  that  there  is  nothing  specially  emphatic  about 
ga  in  the  Japanese  idiom,  though  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  preceding  it  is  its  nearest  equivalent  in  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  wa  is  emphatic  and  separative  in 
Japanese,  though  not  so  in  English  when  following  a 
word  which  must  be  translated  by  a  nominative.  It, 
however,  corresponds  to  an  emphasised  word  in  English 
whenever  that  word  is  not  a  nominative,  as  shown  by 
several  of  the  examples  given  above. 

IT  128.  It  may  be  asked:  what  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
two  nominatives  in  antithetical  clauses  ?  The  answer 
is  that  either  ga  may  be  used  in  both,  or  else  wa  may  be 
used  in  both.  Thus  the  example  on  p.  75,  Kore  wa 
wasei,  are  wa  hakurai,  "  This  is  of  native  make,  that  is 
an  imported  article,"  might  be  altered  to  Kore  ga  wasei, 
are  ga  hakurai.  The  effect  would  be  to  throw  the 
emphasi  more  strongly  on  the  two  subjects  than  on  the 
two  predicates. 

WO. 

IT  129.  Wo  is  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  to  a  sign  of 
the  accusative  case,  thus  : 


"WO. 
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Tamago     wo     uderu. 

JEggt  to-boil 


Yome  wo 

Bride 


morau. 

to-receive 


Sonna 

Kuril 


kake-ne 

excessive-price 


WO 


To  boil  eggs. 

(To  receive  a  bride,  i.e.  to 
marry  (naturally  said  of  the 
man  only). 

{I  don't  know  what  to  do  if 
you  ask  such  an  extortionate 
price  or  more  simply,  You 
should  not  ask  such  an  ex- 
tortionate price. 

IT  130.  Originally  wo  was  nothing  more  than  an  interjec- 
tion serving,  as  it  were,  to  interrupt  the  sentence  and 
draw  attention  to  the  word  to  which  it  was  suffixed. 
We  must  therefore  not  be  surprised  at  its  absence  in 
many  cases  where  European  languages  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  accusative  case.  It  is  not  that  the  wo 
has  been  dropped  in  such  contexts,  but  that  it  never  was 
there,  thus : 

Baka   iu-na  !  (very  rude).}  Don't  talk  nonsense. 

folly     say-not 


Meshi  kuu  toki. 

Rice     eat    time 


|  When  eating  rice, 
j  When  dining. 


Before  the  verb  sum,  "to  do,"  wo  is  mostly  absent,  as: 
Hon-yaku  suru. 


(To  make  a  translation, 
(To  translate. 


Saisoku  suru. 


(To  do  urgency,  i.e.  to 
(urge  on. 


131.  The  student  will  sometimes  meet  with,  and  perhaps 
be  puzzled  by,  sentences  like  the  following: 


Daijin-gata  wo  hajitne, 

Ministers  (accus.)  beginning  (trans.), 

sho-kwan-in  made  soroimashlta. 

all-official*      till       utcre-contplete 


All    the     officials 
were  there,  from  the 


ministers    of 
downwards. 


state 
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Here  the  first  clause  literally  means  "  placing  the 
ministers  of  state  at  the  beginning,"  and  so  the  word 
daijin-gata,  being  what  we  should  term  an  accusative, 
naturally  takes  wo. 

H"  132.  In  the  Written  Language,  wo  is  often  used  adversa- 
tively  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  But  this  is  rare  in  the 
Colloquial,  which  prefers  to  use  ga  for  that  purpose,  as 
already  explained  in  p.  58. 

YA. 

IF  133.  Ya  is  an  interrogative  and  exclamatory  particle  of 
constant  use  in  the  Written  Language.  In  the  Collo- 
quial it  is  not  much  used,  excepting  corruptly  for  wa  after 
the  indefinite  forms  of  verbs,  as  explained  in  p.  76. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "and"  or  "or," 
thus: 


Tonari  no  uchi  de,  inu    ya 

JYext-door  '*    house  at,  flops  and 

neko    ga    siiki      to        miete, 

cats       of      fond     that     seeming^ 

takusan  ni    katte    orimasii. 

nttich-fy    rearing         are 


.ya  nani  ka. 


They  would  seem  to 
be  very  fond  of  dogs 
and  cats  in  the  house 
next  door ;  for  they 
keep  quite  a  number  of 
them. 

.or  something  or 


other. 


YE. 


1i'  134.   Ye    means     "to,"    "towards,"    hence    sometimes 
"at:" 

Gakko  ye  o         ide  ] 

M1?  '"  '—""*"    Do  you  go  to  school  ? 


YE    AND    YORI.  cSl 

Station      ye         iki-gake     \ 

m  Station  ton  finis  goi»g-*,Mle<  J  ^{\\  just  \QQ\^    'm    at 

m,    Rokumeikwan    ye  chotto  I  th      Rokumeikwan    on 

Kolsuineilitcan        at      jitst  10- 

yorimasu.  m7  Wa7  to  the  Station. 

stop  J 

N.  B.  Rokumeikwan  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  public  building 
in  Tokyo.  It  signifies  "the  Hall  of  the  Cry  of  the  Stag,"  in  allusion 
to  a  line  of  ancient  Chinese  poetry. 

Koko  ye     oite       oite  kuda-  ( 

Here    to  putting  putting  co^}        Please     put     it     down 

sai.  I  here. 

descend  \ 

N.  B.  The  second  oite  is  the  same  verb  as  the  first,  but  is  used 
simply  as  an  auxiliary. 


YORL 

11135.   Yon  means  "  from,"  "since,"  "than:" 


Kamigata  yori. 
Issakujitsu  yori. 


From    Kyoto    (or  its 
neighbourhood). 

J      Since  the  day  before 
{yesterday. 


Nani      yori  kekko  na       o      (     Thanks      for      your 

more 
for     your     more- 


w  "*««,  splendid  honour-   splendid  present ; 
slnna         wo        angato  •},£       r        vnnr     , 


able  article        (accus.)      thank  fnl]  ^       /? 

gozaimasu.  splendid  -  than  -  any- 

am  Ithing  present. 

v. 

POSTPOSITIONS    COMBINED. 

136.  Postpositions  may  be  combined  in  Japanese,  much 
as  in  English  we  say  "  in  at,"  "  in  by,"  "away  from," 
etc.,  thus  : 

Kore  made  ni  mita,  koto  (     I  had  never  seen    it   till 
Ti,i*      an    i»,  ,«,*     act  }  now>  (Made  ni  is  stronger 

(nom.)  ^aLnot  { than  m(ldc  al°ne  WOnld  be') 
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Konnichi  made  no    kan-} 

Vo-day          till       '.»•         ac 

jo       wo    shimasho. 

counts  (accus.)    will-do 


I  will  do  the  accounts 
down  to  to-day  ;  more  lit. 
the  till-to-day's-accounts. 


Sore    made    no    koto    ni  (     I  will  pay  no  more  at- 
tm      '*  thing    «•) tendon  to  it,  or  Don't  let 
|us  think  about  it  any  more. 


itashiniaslio. 

it  ill-in til:< 


Go      sliiinpai 

xiety 


an 

oyobimasen. 

reaches'iiot 


m 

to 


wa 


f  It  is  not  worth  your 
!  troubling  about.  (Ni  wa 
j  is  more  emphatic  than  ni 
(alone  would  be.) 


O  kuni        ni  wa,\ 

IMonotn-able  country      in,  Earthquakes 

yonodo  jtshin         ga    ( 

considerably  earthquakes    (nom.)  j 

oi  yd     de    gozaimasii.    country 


seem    to 
be  very  common  in  your 


plentiful  appearance 


is 


yori  mo  osoku\      Ti 

than  eren,  late     |        It:    won  *    d°  tO  be  later 

natcha  ikemasen.    Fthan  twelve  o'clock. 

as-for-becoming      docsti't-go      } 

Ano  hlto      to     iva,  goku]      TT  .   J_. 

That  person  with  as-forfveryl       .He      1S      very      mtllhatC 

^ow-i     ^  gozaimasfi.          fwith    that    man. 
#*  J 


•intimate 

Ano  lien  mo, 

Vhat      neighbourhood    also, 

to      wa 

?ith  ax-for, 

hirakemashlta. 

has-opencd-ont 

Isogazn  to  mo 

Mlnrryins-Hot  even, 

yorosliii  (familiar). 

(is)  good 


That  neighbourhood  is 
improved  compared 
with  what  it  used  to  be. 


You  need  not  hurry. 


Kuni     to    ka 

Come*   that     ? 


iimaslilta.}      If   I    mistake    not,    he 
said        [said  he  would  come. 


137.  No  followed  by  other  postpositions  generally  has 
the  substantive  force  of  the  English  word  "  one "  or 
"  ones,"  already  exemplified  on  pp.  68 — 69,  thus  : 
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Motto     it       no       wa     an-} 

More  good  ones   as-for,  are-  [      Haven  t  you  any  bet- 
masen     ka  ?  I  ter  ones  ? 


not  ? 


Mo      ditto      ii       no      wo  } 

Morc  a-iHtie  pood  ones  (accns.)  I      Please  show  me  some 


misete       kudasai.  J  rather  better  ones. 

-'    condescend 


^r^   (,,,,,i±L      )-      I  want  a  big  one. 
Koiuno    mo      hayarimasu     \Thiskindtooisnow 

Such  ones  also  are-fashionable  r      u  •  o         i 

kara,          go-ran  nasai.        j"  fashion     So  please 

because,  august-fiance  condescend  )  lOOk    at    them. 

Motto  yasui    no  ni  shiyo.         \l  think  l  wil1  take 

.JMore    cheap    one   to  trill-probably  do  )  a  cheaper  One. 

IT  138.  Though  the  no  of  no  ni  may,  as  in  the  last 
example,  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "one"  or  "ones,"  it 
more  frequently  signifies  "whereas,"  "while,"  "when." 
It  may  be  known  to  have  this  acceptation  by  noticing 
that  a  verb  (or  an  adjective  equivalent  to  a  verb)  precedes 
it,  as  in  the  following  sentence  : 

\      Why   have  you 
Moto  no  mama  de  yokatta    no  m,      changed  the  order, 

Origin  '*  fashion  by,  teas-good  whereas,         ,        "  .A     , .  ,  .    ' 

naze  jun     wo       naoshlta?  [-when   it  did   quite 

As  here  exemplified,  no  ni  occurs   chiefly  in  phrases 
expressive  of  censure  or  regret. 

*"  139.  Observe  that  wo  and  wa,  when  combined,  change 
by  euphony  into  woba,  which  is  used  to  denote  a 
specially  emphatic  accusative  ;  also  that  de  wa  is  often 
contracted  into  ja,  as  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  p.  56.  Ja,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  a 
modern  corruption,  sounds  somewhat  more  familiar  than 
de  wa,  but  the  two  are  always  interchangeable  : — 


tctiy  order  (acciis.}  liar  f'-autetntcd?  |  Well  as  it  was  ? 

(Said,  e.g.,  to  a  servant.) 
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Kimono  ni  abura  woba  } 

Clothes  on,     oil  [J  have  stained  my  clothes 

kakemashlta.  (with  oil. 

have-placed 

'So  de  wa  nai.) 

(famil.) 

S°  Ja  nai-  \-lt  is  not  so  ;  no. 

de  wa  gozaimasen. 
ja  „  (polite) 

Shubiki-gwai |  .- .   •    '    teppo  wo  J  You  can't  shoot 

Rea-1iHc-bcyo>i<l       in,  gnu  (accns.)  [outside    "  treaty 

utsu  koto  ga  dekimasen.  limits." 

strike    act  (nom.)  cannot-tio 

IT  140.  Occasionally  an  ellipsis  must  be  supplied.  Thus 
to  wa  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  to  iu  mono  wa,  as  in  the 
following  sentence : 

!As-for4  (the-thing-of-which 
people  say)  that'  (it  is)  gol- 
joz,  what5  is9  it  they  talk7 
of  ?  i.e.  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  go-jo  ? 

QUASI-POSTPOSITIONS. 

11  141.  What  may  be  termed  quasi-postpositions  are  really 
nouns  preceded  by  the  postposition  no,  "of",  and  used 
in  a  sense  less  concrete  than  that  originally  belonging  to 
them.  Such  are,  for  instance  : 

no  Jioka,  exterior  of,       i.e.  besides  (metaph.). 

no  kage,  shade  of,          i.e.  behind. 

no  kawari,        change  of,        i.e.  instead  of. 

no  muko,  opposite  of,     i.e.  opposite,  beyond. 

no  naka,  interior  of,       i.e.  inside,  in. 

no  shlta,  lower  part  of,  i.e.  below. 

no  soto,  exterior  of,      i.e.  outside. 
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no  tame,  sake  of,  i.e.  because  of,  in  order  to. 

no  uchi,  interior  of,  i.e.  inside,  in. 

no  ue,  top  of,  i.e.  on,  upon. 

no  ushiro,  back  of,  i.e.  behind. 

no  waki,  side  of,  i.e.  beside  (by  the  side). 

We  thus  get  such  phrases  as  : 

le  no  uchi,  In(side)  the  house. 

Hei  no  soto,  Beyond  (lit.  outside)  the  fence. 

Kura  no  naka,  In(side)  the  godown. 

Omoi  no  hoka,  Outside  of  thought,  i.e.  unex- 

pectedly. 

Hanashi  no  tsuide,  Occasion  of  talking,  i.e.  in  the 

course  of  conversation. 

Ano  yama  no  kage,  Behind  those  mountains. 

11  142.  When  a  verb  follows,  the  quasi-postpositions  take 
ni  after  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  substantive 
verb  "  to  be,"  which  always  takes  de  (de  aru,  generally 
contracted  to  da;  de  gozaimasu,  often  contracted  to 
desu).  Thus  : 

To-dana  no  naka  ni  \      It  is  in  the  cupboard.     (One 

C,,i,bo<,>.,    »,    inside  in,  (  mi    ht  all        wdl  TQ, 

haitte    imasu. 


.  »  ,      _»      \ 

is  }  aana  no  naka  aesu). 

Tsiikiie  no  ue  ni    notte  \ 

Vabfc       '*    top  on,  riding 

imasen    ka  ?  —  Tsiikue    no  |      Isn't  it  on  the  table  ?  —  Yes, 

»*«'f  ?  Table         »#  !"{^  is. 

ue    desil. 

top    (it.)  is 

Kono   hoka  ni    niata  \      There  are  various  kinds  be- 

Tliis-of   besides,     again  I  sfdes  this  One. 

iro-iro      gOZaimaSll.  (For    *o»o="of   this,"  See  p.  47;    similarly 

various-kinds          are  )  for  so/to  immediately  below). 
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Kawa  no    muko   de  gozaimasu.  (      It  is  on  the  other 
Kit-  f»-  »*  opposite  (it)  is         \  side  of  the  river. 

Note   also  the   idiom  sono  kawari  m,  lit.   "  change  of 
that,"  used  in  the  sense  of  "  on  the  other  hand." 

IF  143.  When  prefixed  attributively  to  a  noun,  this  class 
of  words  changes  the  ni  into  no,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  explained  in  ir.  in,  thus: 

Tansu  no     naka    no]      ,_,         11-1.1 

Chest-or-draner*  '*  interior  »*  [       1  he  clothes  in  the  chest 
kimono.  !  of  drawers. 

clothes 

Kono     Jioka    no    shinamono.  I      The     other    things 

Vhis-of  exterior  "s  articles        ^besides    these. 

Mon  no    waki  no    nioiniii\      fr. 

Gate    >*      side      »,      inapie          Ine     leaves     of     the 
wa,  rippa     ni         koyo     [maple-tree    by  the   gate 

an-for,        splendidly     red-leaf  j  have  become  beautifully 
shimashlta.  red. 

li  as-done  j 

IT  144.  When  a  member  of  this  class  of  words  follows  a 
verb,  its  force  changes  slightly,  so  as  to  correspond  to 
that  of  an  English  adverb  or  conjunction,  thus  : 


Kare  kore  sum  uchi  ni,  hi    t  ,  ^hile  w^  were  doinS 
vhai    this     do        while,  day  \  all  this,  night  came  on. 

ga    kuretnasJlita.  \  j     (Note  the  idiom  kare  kore,  "that 

(worn.)        darkened  and    this,"    or,    as   we   should   say, 

V"  this,  that  and  the  other.   ) 

So  sum  hoka.          shikata    } 

so     do   except,  nay-of-doinff  (      ?  here  is  nothing  else 
ga     nai.  I  to  be  done. 

(MOW.)     in  n't  J 

Kind   furimashlta  kawari  ni,  (     Whereas   it  rained 

Yesterday    rained  change    of,    yesterday  (i.e.       After 

ky°         wa  il  °          -^yesterday's    rain),    it 

to-day      as-  for,      pood   honourable     <       i  -r   i 

tenki     (de  gozaimasu,).  is    beautiful    weather 

n,  ,,t  i,<>  M  I  to  -day. 
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IF  145.  There  are  also  quasf-postpositions  formed  by  ni 
and  the  gerunds  of  verbs,  as  ni  atatte,  "just  at,"  from 
ataru,  "  to  strike  ;"  ni  shitagatte,  "  according  to,"  from 
s/nta^YH*,  "  to  conform  ;  "  ni  yotte,  "  owing  to,"  from 
yoru  "to  rely,"  thus  : 

Kyaku  ni        taishite,      shi-   ) 

Gnc*t         to      confronting,  rude-  It     IS     rude      tO     Say 

tsurei  desii.  fthat  to  a  guest. 

1  1C.  IK  1.0  ) 

Anata  ni  taishite,  moshi-wake] 

r*orr       to  confronting*,   excuse  1   KttOW   not    hOW    tO 

ga  gozaimasen.  [  excuse  myself  to  you. 

(MOW.)         isn't 

Amari  nyilhi  wo 

Voo-mnch  expense  (accus.) 

kake-sugimashite,         ima       ni  \      I  am  sorry  now  for 

having-placcd-cxceeded,    now          to  fmy  extravagance. 

itatte        kokwai     shite  imasuA 

repentance  doing     ant       ] 


Shinnen    gci  kimasfi  ni  yotte,\       A      *u      XT        v 

A'cK-year  (nom.)  cone,      to   Ling]        As    the    NeW    Year 

o  kazari  wo      [1S      approaching,      it 

honourable        decorations  (accus.)    I  will    never    do    not    tO 

itasankereba       narimasen.          decorate  the  ^ate. 

if-icc-don't-makci  (it)  docun't-become  ) 

Natsn     to      chigatte,      fuyu  \      ,,T  „. 

Slimmer  front     differing,    winter  We     are    better    off 

wa       ryukobyo      ga         nakute   [  in     winter    than     in 

as-for,   epidemics       (nom.)    not-being,  fsummer  J  for  WC  have 

yoroslml  gozatmasu.  J  nQ  cholera  Jn  winten 

Under  this  heading,  note  that  many  speakers  habitually 
say  kara  shite  for  kara,  "  because,"  shite  being  the  gerund, 
of  the  verb  s?m/,  "to  do."  The  phrase  mon(o)  desii 
kara,  lit.  "  because  (it)  is  thing,"  is  another  favourite 
circumlocution  having  the  same  meaning. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  Numeral. 


CARDINAL    NUMBERS. 

IF  146.  In  European  grammars  the  numerals  are  generally 
disposed  of  in  a  few  lines,  as  forming  a  mere  subdivision 
of  the  adjective.  In  Japanese  the  numeral  is  rather  a 
species  of  noun,  and  a  species  of  noun  with  marked 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  necessitating  its  treatment  as  a 
separate  part  of  speech. 

1F  147.  There  are  two  sets  of  numerals,  one  of  native  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  origin.  The  native  set  is  now 
obsolete  except  for  the  first  ten  numbers,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

SUBSTANTIVE  FORM.  FORM  USED  IN  COMPOUNDS.  ENUMERATIVE  FORM. 


i  JiUotsu 


2  futatsu  fiitaf- 

3  mitsu  )iii(- 

4  yotsu  yo(- 

5  itsutsu  itsu(- 

6  mutsu  mu(- 

7  nanatsu  nana(- 

8  yatsu  ya(- 

9  kokonotsu  kokono(- 
10  /o  ^of- 


hlto(-tsuki)(   i  month)        III 


/« 

mi 

yd 

itsu 

mil 

nan  a 

yd 

kokono 

to 
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N.  B.  It  will  assist  the  memory  to  notice  that  the  even  numbers 
are  formed  from  the  odds  of  which  they  are  the  doubles  by  a  process 
of  vowel-strengthening,  the  consonants  being  originally  the  same, 
though  slightly  disfigured  in  modern  pronunciation,  thus  : 

i  h\to  (anciently  probably  pi  to)  2/Qte  (anciently  probably  puta) 

3  m\  6  mu 

4  jo  8ja 

5  itsu  (anciently  itu)  10  to 

IF  148.  The  substantive  forms  of  the  numerals  may  either 
be  used  quite  alone,  or  they  may  follow  a  noun,  or 
lastly  they  may  take  the  postposition  no,  "of,"  and  precede 
the  noun.  They  very  rarely  precede  a  noun  without 
the  intervention  of  no.  Thus  :  — 

Ikutsu     gozaimasu  ka  ?  —  \ 

non-many        are          ?  How  many  are  there  ?  — 

Hltotsu.  I  One. 

One. 

Tsutsumi  hltotsu,    or  )      ~ 

Hltotsu  no  tsutsumi.  \  '  One  Parce1' 

Mitsu  de     takiisan       (de  }      _,, 

Three    by,    great-deal  !         -Three  Will  no  doubt  be 

gozaimasho).  I  plenty. 

»r  ill-p  rob  a  b  lij-b  e. 

Yatsu  de     tarimasu     ka  ?\      win  ei  ht  be  enou   h  ? 

it  t  -fit  l    by,    will-suffice     ?       j 

To  bakari     kudasai.  \     Please  &ive   me   about 

fen    about    condescend*  |ten. 

Iki      mo       kaeri       mo     ( 

at,o<  returning  ai.o,    1      Taking  the  same  road 


hitotsu    michi.  [there  and  back  again. 

one  road.  \ 

II  149.  The  form  used  in  compounds  always  precedes  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  as  hito-tsuki,  "  one  month  ;" 
fiita-hako,  "  two  boxfuls;"  mi-ban,  "three  nights." 
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IF  150.  The  enumerative  form  is  used  in  counting  over 
things,  e.g.  a  bundle  of  paper  money,  linen  to  be  sent  to 
the  wash,  etc. 

•i  151.  Though  the  native  Japanese  numerals  above  "ten" 
are  now  obsolete  for  ordinary  purposes,  note  that  hatachi, 
the  old  native  word  for  "twenty,"  is  still  used  in  the  sense 
of  "twenty  years  of  age,"  and  that  chi,  "a  thousand,"  and 
yorozn,  "  a  myriad,"  i.e.  "  ten  thousand,"  are  still  retain- 
ed in  proper  names  and  in  a  few  idioms,  e.g.  Chi-shtmat 
"the  Thousand  Isles,"  i.e.  "the  Kurile  Islands  ;"  Yorozu- 
ya,  a  favourite  shop-name,  probably  originating  in  the 
fact  of  many  sorts  of  articles  being  exposed  for  sale. 

11"  152.  The  set  of  numerals  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  is: — 

1  ichi,  rarely  itsu  6  roku,  rarely  riku 

2  ni  7  shicJii 

3  san  8  Jiachi 

4  shi  9  kit,  rarely  kyu 

5  go  10  jil 

100  hyaku         1,000  sen         10,000  man  or  ban 

All  the  others  are  formed  by  combining  these,  thus  : 

11  jil-ichi  20  ni -jil  29  ni-ju-ku 

12  jii-ni  21  ni-jn-ichi  30  san-ju 

13  jii-san  22  ni-ju-ni  40  shi-ju 

14  ju-shi  23  ni-ju-san  50  go-jil 

15  ju-g°  24  ni-ju-shi  60  roku-jil 

16  ju-roku  25  ni-ju-go  70  shtchi-jil 

17  jil-shichi  26  ni-ju-roku  80  hachi-jil 

18  jil-hachi  27  ni-jil-shlchi  90  kn-ju 

19  jil-ku  28  ni-jil-hachi  100  ip-pyaku  (for 

?W»    hyaku) 
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200,  iii-hyaku         300  sam-byaku  (for  san  hyaku) 

1,000  is-sen  (for  ichi  sen)  10,000  ichi -man 

100,000  ju-man  1,000,000  hyaku -man 

108  hyaku  hachi         365  sam-byaku  roku-ju-go 

1,889  is-svu  hap-pyakuh  aclii-ju-ku 
38,000,000  san-zen  hap-pyaku  man 
There  is  a  term  okn  meaning  100,000,  and  a  term  cho 
meaning  1,000,000  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  used,  being 
almost  always  replaced   by  multiples   of  man,  as  in  the 
examples  just  given. 

IT  153.  The  Chinese  numerals  are  not  often  used  indepen- 
dently. It  is  customary  to  make  them  precede  the  noun, 
and  they  then  form  a  sort  of  compound  with  the  latter, 
as  ichi-nen,  "one  year;"  is-sun  (for  ichi  suti),  "one  inch." 
In  forming  such  combinations,  note  the  category  of 
letter-changes,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 


ch        it-cho        for  ichi  cho 

one  cho'1' 

hat  -cho 
jit  -cho 

,,  hachi  cho 
,,  jii,  cho 

eight  ,, 
ten     ,, 

/and  h        ip-pun 
ip-pen 

,,  ichi  fun 
,,  ichi  hen 

one  minute 
once 

sam-pun\ 

sain-ben 

,,  san  fun 
,,  san  hen 

three  minutes 
thrice 

r  op  -pun 
r  op  -pen 

,,  ro  kit  fun 
,,  roku  hen 

six  minutes 
six  times 

j  ip-pun 
jip-pen 

,,  jil  fun 

,,  jil  hen 

ten  minutes 
ten  times 

*  A  measure  of  distance  equivalent  to  about  120  yards  English. 
f  Some  words  change/,  not  into  />,  but  into  b;  thus  sam-buku, 
"  three  scrolls,"  from  san  and  fuku. 
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(Jiyap-pun*  for  hyaku  fun 
hyap-pen      ,,    hyaku  hen 

(sem-bun*      „    sen  fun 
sem-ben        ,,    sen  hen 


a  hundred  minutes) 
a  hundred  times 

a  thousand  minutes) 
a  thousand  times 


k 

ik-kin 

„    ichi  kin 

one          pound 

san  -gin 

,,    san  kin 

three       pounds 

rok-kin 

,,    roku  kin 

six                 „ 

jik-kin 

,,  ju  kin 

ten                ,, 

hyak-kin 

,,    hyaku  kin 

a  hundred   ,, 

sen-gin 

„    sen  kin 

a  thousand  ,, 

m 

sam-mai 

,,   san  mai 

three  (flat  things) 

sem-mai 

,,    sen  mai 

a  thousand     ,, 

s 

is  -so 

,,    ichi  so 

one              (vessel) 

san-zo\ 

„    san  so 

three           (vessels) 

has  -so 

„    hachi  so 

eight                 „ 

jis-so 

„  ju  so 

ten                     „ 

sen  -zo 

,,   sen  so 

a  thousand       ,, 

sh 

is  -shaku 

,,    ichi  shaku 

one                  foot 

has-shaku 

,,    hachi  shaku 

eight               feet 

(jis-shakul 

,,  ju  shaku 

ten                    „   ) 

t 

it-teki 

,,     ZC/iZ  ^^? 

one                 drop 

hat-teki 

,,    hachi  teki 

eight              drops 

j  it-teki 

,,  j'#  teki 

ten                      ,, 

*  Not  in  use. 

t  Some  words  in  5  do  not  change  the  s  into  z,  thus  san-satsu, 
volumes." 

Not  in  use. 


three 
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N.  B.  Though  the  difficulty  of  making  these  letter-changes  cor- 
rectly will  strike  the  beginner  chiefly  in  the  case  of  numeral  combina- 
tions, the  same  euphonic  rules  apply  to  all  other  Chinese  compounds, 
thus: 

ket-chaku  from  ketsu  chaku,  "decision,"  "final  resolve." 

tem-po  ,,     ten  ho,  (See  vocabulary.) 

Nip-pon        ,,      nitsu  hon,      "Japan." 

ak-ko  „     aku  ko,  "  bad  language." 

ant-ma  „      an  ma,  "  a  shampooer." 

mes-so  „      metsu  so,        "  extravagant." 

zas-shi  „     zatsu  shi,       "  a  magazine,"  "  a  review." 

bet-to  „      betsu  to,         "  a  groom." 

(In  practice  the  hyphen  is  generally  omitted  in  such  words.) 

1  154.  The  Japanese  numerals,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
mostly  employed  with  Japanese  nouns,  and  the  Chinese 
numerals  with  Chinese  nouns.  But  there  are  numerous 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  instance  : 

it-toki  (but  also  hlto-toki),  "  one  hour." 
fiita-fiifu,  "  two  married  couples." 

mi-ban^  "  three  nights." 

yo-nen,  "  four  years." 

After  "  ten,"  beyond  which  the  Japanese  numerals  do 
not  run,  the  Chinese  numerals  are  of  course  employed 
with  Japanese  as  well  as  with  Chinese  words,  thus  : 

jil-ni  hako,  "  twelve  boxfuls." 
hyakii  ktimi,  a  hundred  sets. 

IT  155.  Usage  plays  various  freaks  with  the  numerals. 
Thus  the  Chinese  numeral  shi,  "four,"  which  is  considered 
unlucky  because  homonymous  with  shi,  "  death,"  is  in 
many  connections  replaced  by  the  equivalent  Japanese 
numeral  yo,  thus  : 
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yo-nin,         "  four  persons"  (shi-nin  means  "  a  corpse  "). 
iii-jti-yo-ban,  No.  24. 

The  Chinese  sJilchi,  "  seven,"  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  the  Japanese  nana.  This  is  done  for  clearness'  sake, 
as  sJiicJii  is  easily  mistaken  for  shi,  "four."  Thus 
tradesmen  will  often  say  nana-jis-sen,  instead  of  shlchi-jis- 
sen,  "  seventy  cents."  But  this  is  never  either  necessary 
or  elegant. 

^i  156.  Usage  likewise  establishes  a  shade  of  difference  in 
the  sense  of  certain  expressions  which  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  synonymous,  thus  : 

hlto-hako,    "one   boxful;"    Jinko  Jiitotsu,   "one    box." 

hlto-ts*ki,  "one  month;"  iclii-gctsu,  "the  first 
month,"  i.e.  "January;"  ik-ka-getsu,  "one  month" 
(for  ka  see  V  159). 

hlto-ban,  "one  night;"    ichi-ban,  "  number  one." 
futa-ban,  "  two  nights;  "  ui-ban,      "  number  two." 

N.  B.  Both  these  ban's  are  of  Chinese  origin  ;  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent words  written  with  different  characters. 

AUXILIARY    NUMERALS. 

IT  157.  In  English  we  do  not  say  "  one  bread,"  "  two 
beers,"  but  "one  loaf  of  bread,"  "  two  glasses  of  beer." 
Similarly,  "  ten  sheets  of  paper,"  "  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle,"  "  so  many  rubbers  of  whist,"  &c.  It  is  this  kind 
of  words  which,  in  Japanese  grammar,  are  termed 
"  auxiliary  numerals."  "  Auxiliaries  to  the  numerals  " 
would  be  more  strictly  correct.  The  term  "  classifier  " 
has  also  been  proposed  ;  but  "  auxiliary  numeral  "  is  that 
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which  has  obtained  the  widest  currency.  The  auxiliary 
numerals  constitute  a  highly  important  class  of  words. 
For  whereas  in  English  such  locutions  as  those  just 
mentioned  are  somewhat  exceptional,  they  are  the  rule 
in  Japanese. 

II  158.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  numeral  is  prefixed  directly 
to  the  noun,  e.g.  icJii-uicJii,  "  one  day;"  ichi-nin,  "one 
person;"  ichi-ri,  "one  league."  But  usage  ordinarily 
demands  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral,  as  : 

tera  ik-ken,  "temple  one  eaves,"  i.e.  "one  Buddhist 
temple;  " 

filton  sain-mai,  "quilts  three  flat-thing,"  i.e.  "three- 
quilts;  " 

onna  rokn-nint  "  women  six  persons,"  i.e.  "  six 
women." 

1!  159.  The  choice  of  the  auxiliary  numeral  appropriate  to 
each  case  is  fixed  by  custom,  a  mistake  with  regard  to 

»  them  producing  the  same  absurd  effect  as  does  a  wrong 
gender  in  French  or  German.  The  Japanese  auxiliary 
numerals  are,  however,  easier  to  remember  than  the 
French  and  German  genders,  since  they  are  generally 
more  or  less  founded  on  reason,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  list  of  those  most  in  use.  As  the  auxiliary 
numerals  are  not  used  independently,  but  are  always 
suffixed  to  the  numerals  proper,  we  give  them  here 
preceded  in  each  case  by  ichi,  "one,"  and  ni1  "two." 
The  student  should  carefully  notice  the  phonetic  changes 
caused  in  mnay  instances  by  the  presence  of  ichi,  and 
should  refer  to  the  table  of  changes  on  pp.  91 — 93.  The 
presence  of  ni  causes  no  such  changes.  An  auxiliary 
numeral  may  therefore  always  be  seen  in  its  original 
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shape  when  following  that  word.      The  chief  auxiliary 
numerals  are : 

(ichi-bu,  ni,  etc.-)  bu,  "  a  class  ;  "  for  copies  of  a  book. 

(it-did,  ni-)chOj  "a    handle;"    for    things    with 

handles,  such  as  muskets,  jin- 
rikishas,  and  many  kinds  of  tools. 

(ip-pukji,  vi-)fiikH,  various  meanings;  for  scrolls, 
sips  of  tea  and  whiffs  of  tobacco. 

(ichi-dai,  ni-^dai,  "  a  stand  ;  "  for  carriages  and 
jinrikishas. 

(ip-pai,  ni-)hait  "  a  wine-cup  ;  "    for  cupfuls  and 

glassfuls  of  any  liquid. 

(ip-piki,  )ii-)h iki,  "a  fellow;"  for  most  living 
creatures,  excepting  human  beings 
and  birds  ;  also  for  certain  quanti- 
ties of  cloth  and  sums  of  money. 

(ip-pon,  ni-)Jiou,  "  a  stem  ;  "  for  cylindrical  things, 

such  as  sticks,  trees,  fans,  news- 
papers rolled  up  to  be  posted, 
etc. 

(ichi-jo,  ni-)jo,  "  a  mat ;  "  for  mats. 

(ik-ka,  ni-)kct,  "the  culm  of  the  bamboo  ;"  for 

a  few  things  that  have  no  other 
auxiliary  numeral  specially  ap- 
propriated to  them,  especially  for 
times  and  places. 

(ik-ken,  ni-)ken,  "  eaves  ;  "  for  buildings  generally. 

(ik-kyaku,  ni-)kyakH,  "  a  leg;  "  for  chairs  and  tables. 

(ik-ko,  ni-)ko,  the  same  as  ka,  but  less  used. 
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(ichi-mei,  ni-)mei, 


(ichi-men,  ni-)men, 

(ichi-nin,  ni-^nin, 
(is-satsu,  ni-)satsu, 


(ichi-mai,  ni-)mai,  "  a  shrub  ;  "  for  flat  things,  such 
as  sheets  of  paper,  coins,  plates, 
coats,  shirts,  rugs,  etc. 

"a  name;"  for  human  beings. 
This  word  met  is  somewhat 
bookish ;  nin  is  more  genuinely 
colloquial. 

"a  surface;"  for  mirrors  and 
framed  pictures  (Jap.  gaku]. 

*'  a  person  ;  "  for  human  beings. 

"a  volume;"  for  volumes  of  a 
book.  Do  not  confound  satsii 
with  bu,  which  latter  refers  to 
complete  copies  of  a  work,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  it. 

"  a  head  ;  "  for  poems. 

"  a  boat ;  "  for  boats  and  ships  of 

every  description. 

"  a  foot ; "  for  pairs  of  socks, 
clogs  and  boots. 

"a  head;  forsome  few  quadrupeds, 
such  as  horses  and  cattle.  But 
it  is  safer  to  use  hiki  in  all  cases. 

"  a  feather;  "for  birds.  This  word 
suffers  irregularphonetic  changes, 
thus  : 


(is-shu,  ni-)shu, 
(is-so,  ni-)so, 

(is-soku,  ni-)soku, 
(it-to,  ni-)to, 

(ichi-wa,  ni-)wa, 


3  sani-ba,        4  shi-wa,       5  go-wa,     6  rop-pa, 
7  shlcld-wciy    8  hachi-wa,  9  ku-wa,    10  jip-pa- 
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IF   l6o.    EXAMPLES  OF  THE   USE   OF  THE  AUXILIARY  NUMERALS. 

TT       7  .    .  ,  .        .  One  sheet  of  (a  certain  com- 

Hansin  ichi-inai.  ,  •    ,    V, 

mon  kind  of)  paper. 

Uta  is-slni.  One  (Japanese)  poem. 

K  a  garni  ichi-inai.  One  mirror. 

Ko-gatana  ni-cho.  Two  pen-knives. 

Fude  sam-bon.  Three  pens. 

Hon  go-satsu.  Five  volumes.  (7/ow  =  book.) 

Tera  shlclii-ken.  Seven  Buddhist  temples. 

Gunkan  jis-so.  Ten  war-vessels. 

Ushi  hyap-piki.  \ 

Ushi  hyaku-to.  ) 

i  f   A  thousand   sparrows  (in 

Snznmc  scm-ba.  \natme). 

Sem-ba  suzume.  A  thousand  sparrows  (in  art). 

IcJii-niui-biki  no  kitnnnn.  f      A  jinrikisha  with    one 


One-jtci-soH-jfti/l    of   vehicle 

Iclii-nin-nori  no  kurniiia.  (      A  jinrikisha  capable  of 
Onc-persoH-ritif  of  vehicle    -(  holding  one  person  only. 

Ni-nin-nori    no  kuruma.  f      A  jinrikisha  capable  of 

TKO-pe,*on-ii<ie  of    vehicle      '(  holding  tWO  persons. 

Ni-to-biki     no      basJia.     |      A    carriage    with     two 

Vwo-heail-yull  of   carriage      l  hoi'SCS 

Tsugi  no    ma    kara  isn    \ 

JTerl    of    room  front,  chair}         just        bring       in       three 

«r,,    S"^X%       fc±,7,f  chairs     from      the     next 
motte      koi.  j  room. 

carri/iitff  route 

(Said  to  one's  own  servant.) 

Ara  !    ip-piki    no  mushi\ 

oh!  one-j>ieccy  of  in*cct\      I    say!    there    are    two 
wo       ko-tori     ga     ni-wa      little    birds    fighting  over 


fnf  _an    inseCt,     and      pulling    it 

''Vt0\  backwards    and    forwards 
shite  orimasii.  between  them. 
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Go-go       no       san-ji      v 

Jl'oon-afler     of     three-hour   \ 

goro  ni  deru  kara,   sore 

about  at  go-out  because,    that  I        I  am  going  Out  at  about 

made   ni     ni-nim-biki      no  j  three    o'clock.     So   please 

tin     in,  iiro-person-pnn    «»^see  that  a  jinrikisha  with 

jinnki      ichi-dai     shlta-  , .  >    r_ari..  r^-  ^^  uv 

jinrikisha    one-stand         pre-    l;VO  GdUJ  IUl  Ine  U> 

/^/i  5rt56'^  oite       then. 

partition  cattsing-to-do  placing  I 

kndasai.  I 

condescend  ' 


Dogn-ya 

Cnrio-honse 

is -so       to, 


bydbu] 


de 

at,          screen 

kakejjwiio 


one-pair   and,  hanging-scroll 


wo      ni-fnku 


katte 


Please  send  a  coolie  to 
fetch  a  pair  of  screens  and 
Vtwo    kakemono's,  which   I 
have    just    purchased     at 
the  curio-dealer's. 


(acctts.)  two-border  having-bottght 

oita        kara,  kozukai    ni 

placed    because,    coolie         to 

tori  ni    yatte       kndasai. 

fetch  to  sending    condescend 

li"  161.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  examples  hitherto 
given  of  auxiliary  numerals  are  Chinese.  *  The  auxiliary 
numerals  of  native  Japanese  origin  are  far  less  numerous. 
The  only  ones  worth  mentioning  are  : — 

(Into-)  hasliira,  "a  post;"  for  Shinto  divinities. 


kitmi, 


mune, 


soroe, 


a  company  ;  "  for  sets  of  things  or 
ons,  such  as  toys  consisting  of 
more  than  one  part,  tea-sets,  nests  of 
boxes  that  fit  into  each  other,  pairs  of 
gloves,  parties  of  tourists,  etc. 
"  the  ridge  of  a  roof  ;"  for  houses  and 
any  sets  of  buildings  included  under 
one  roof. 

*'  a  match;"   for  sets  of  things  of  like 
nature,  e.g.  clothes. 


*  Wa  indeed  is  Japanese.  But  we  have  classed  it  under  the 
Chinese  auxiliary  numerals,  because  it  is  always  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chinese  numerals  ichi,  ni,  etc. 
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(Jilto-)  suji,          "  a  line  ;  "  for  rope-like  things. 

,,       tomai,       "a  hut  thatched   with  matting;"  for 
godowns  (fire-proof  store-houses). 

The  native  auxiliary  numerals  up  to  "  ten  "  inclusive 
take  the  Japanese  numerals  before  them,  thus :  futa- 
hashira,  mi-kumi,  mu-tomai.  After  "  ten  "  they  take  the 
Chinese  numerals,  thus  :  ju-ni-Jiashira,  ni-jil-kumi,  shi- 
ju-hachi-tomai.  No  euphonic  changes  take  place. 
11  162.  In  Classical  Japanese,  human  beings  are  counted  by 
means  of  the  native  numerals  with  the  unexplained 
syllable  ri  attached.  Of  these  words  the  colloquial 
language  has  only  retained  the  following : 

hltori,  "  one  person  ;  "    futari,  "  two  persons  ;  " 

yottari  (for yotari,)  "  four  persons  ;  " 

which  are  used  concurrently  with,  but  oftener  than,   their 
Chinese  synonyms  ichi-nin,  ni-nin  and yo-nin.  * 
IT  163.  Questions  respecting  number  and  quantity  are  asked 
by  means  of  the  word  iku,   which   is,  however,  not  used 
alone,  but  always  in  combination,  thus  : 

ikit-ra,  how  much?,  lit.  "about  how  much,"  ra  being 
the  particle  of  vagueness  already  mentioned  in  p.  26  as 
helping  to  form  certain  plurals. 
.    iku-tabi  ?     how  often  ? 
/  iku-tsu  ?       how  many  ? 

Aku-nin  P  }  . ,     ,,          , 

^iku-tari?\     »        »        said  of  people  ; 

iku-mai  ?       „        ,,        said  of  flat  things  ; 
iku-hon?        ,,        ,,         said  of  cylindrical  things  ; 
and  so  on  with  all  the  auxiliary  numerals. 

*  See  p.  93  for  the  substitution,   even    before    Chinese   auxiliary 
numerals,  of  Japanese  yo  for  Chinese  shiy  "four." 
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IF  164.  Iku  may  be  replaced  by  nani,  usually  shortened  to 
nan  in  such  contexts.  Nani,  though  itself  Japanese,  is 
chiefly  found  before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  thus  : 

nan-ji  P  what  o'clock  ? 

nan-nen  P  how  many  years  ? 

nan-nin  P  how  many  persons  ? 

nan-ri  P  how  many  leagues  ? 

Very  often  the  word  hodo,  "  about,"  is  added,  thus  : 
nan-nen  hodo  P  nan-ri  hodo  P 

"How  much?"  is  often  rendered  by  ika  hodo?  dore 
hodo?  or  dono  knrai?  all  really  meaning  "  About  how 
much  ?  " 

II  165.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Japan- 
ese auxiliary  numerals  and  of  the  interrogative  numeral 
words  : 

Sakasuki  hito-kumi.       One  set  of  sake-cups. 
Yofuku  liito-soroe.          One  suit  of  foreign  clothes. 
Kami  futa-hashira.        Two  Shinto  deities. 

0  ikn-tari        de\      __ 

Honourable  kow-many-peopie          How  many  are  there  in 
gozaimasu.  [your  party? 

are  ?  J 

Yottari  desii.  There  are  four  of  us. 

Nan-ji  desu  P  What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

Iku-tsu  gozaimasu  P\    How  many  are  there  ? 

Ikli-hoil  L     (The   choice  of  one  or  other  of  the  Japanese 

j,  .  (equivalents  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  object 

1  Kit-mat  ,,  J  referred  to.     See  IT  159.) 

Kono  tansu  wa,   } 

VM*  cabinet          as-for, I        How       much       IS      this 

iku-ra        desu  P  [cabinet? 

hotr-Htticlt        it. 
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Kesa  ake-gata      no  \ 

This  morning'  tlairn  '* 

kwaji        '  de,  naga-ya    ga  |       They    say     that     two 

conflagration  by,  long-hoHse(nom.}\  naga-ya  WCTC  burnt  down 

futa'-mune  yakete,      yan(i  one  godown  ruined 

dozo      ga  hlto-tomae  ochita 

ftoiloirn    (nom.)     one-hut  fell       ra          mb' 

so         desic. 

r  it  man  r     is. 
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166.  What  we  term  ordinal  numbers  are  sometimes 
marked  by  suffixing  the  word  me  ("eye  ")  to  the  Japanese, 
or  baniine  (ban  =  lt  number")  to  the  Chinese  cardinal  num- 
bers ;  or  else  the  word  dai  ("  order  ")  may  be  prefixed  and 
nothing  added,  or  dai  may  be  prefixed  and  bamme  added, 
to  the  Chinese  cardinal  numbers.  All  such  forms  take 
the  postposition  no,  "  of,"  when  preceding  a  noun,  thus  : 

Futatsu-me      \  iFutsuka-me,  the  second  day. 

Ni-bamme  ,,  j   \Ni-do-me.  the  second  time. 

T->    •     •  ;  -  the  second.-^  A7         ,  _        ,  ,  -> 

Dai  m-ban  \Nan-cho-me  ?  what  ward  ? 

Dai  ni-bdmme)  {Ni-chd-ine,  the  second  ward. 

Nan  -go         no    sliitsu    ni   } 

>*      room     in    I      What    is   the   number 


irasshaifiiasii  ?  I  of  your  room  (or  cabin)  ? 

tlcizn-lo-be  t  ) 


Dai       san-go         ni   on-    , 
order  three  number  in    am     \      I  am  in  number  three. 


masii. 

lida-maclii     roku-clio-me    f     No.  20  of  the  6th  ward 
ni-ju-banchi.      (C/»'="  earth.")  |of  lida  street. 

167.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  forms  as  the 
above,  the  Japanese  mind  has  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  cardinal 
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numbers  and  ordinal  numbers,  for  which  reason  the 
cardinal  numbers  are  often  used  in  an  ordinal  sense. 
Thus  :«- 

Meiji  ni-jil-san-nen  (lit.  "  Meiji  23  year),"  u  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  (the  chronological  period  termed)  Meiji,"  i.e. 
"  A.D.  1890,"  according  to  the  European  reckoning. 
Similarly  ni-gwatsu  or  ni-getsu  (lit.  "  two  month),"  i.e. 
"  February  ;"  jil-iclii-iiiclii  (lit.  "  eleven  day),"  i.e.  "the 
eleventh  day  of  the  month." 

N.  B.  The  context  generally  shows  whether  the  number  should 
be  taken  as  a  cardinal  or  as  an  ordinal.  Sometimes  the  cardinal 
numbers  are  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral. 
Thus  "two  months"  would  be  ni-ka-getsu,  or,  in  native  Japanese 
parlance  and  without  any  auxiliary  numeral,  fiita-tsuki. 

1T  1 68.  Years  are  usually  counted  by  what  are  termed 
year-names  (Jap.  iiengo),  i.e.  periods  of  irregular  length 
with  names  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  present  period 
"  Meiji  "  began  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  absolute  power 
in  1867.  Occasionally  of  late,  years  have  been  counted 
from  the  supposititious  era  of  the  mythical  Emperor 
Jimmu,  who,  according  to  the  native  history  books,  was 
the  first  human  monarch  of  Japan,  and  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  nth  February,  B.  C.  660. 

IT  169.  January  is  called  sho-gwatsu,  lit.  "the  chief  month;" 
sometimes  also  ichi-getsu,  lit.  "  one  month "  (gwatsu 
being  the  Go-on,  and  getsu  the  Kan-on  pronunciation  of 
the  same  Chinese  character  H,  "moon;"  see  p.  7.). 
The  other  months  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  Chinese 
numerals  to  the  word  givatsu.  Thus  the  months  run  as 
follows  : 
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sho-gwatsu, 
ni-gwatsu, 
san-gwatsu, 
shi-gwatsu, 
go-gwatsu, 
roku-gwatsu, 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

shichi-gwatsu, 
hachi-gwatsu, 
ku-gwatsu, 
jii-gwatsu, 
ju-ichi-gwatsu, 
jii-ni-gwatsu, 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1T  170.  The  counting  of  the  days  of  the  month  is  a 
medley  of  native  Japanese  and  imported  Chinese  par- 
lance. We  give  the  former  in  ordinary,  the  latter  in 
italic  type : 

ichi-nichi,}\.he  ist  of  the      ._  (the  i6th  of 

tsuitachi,  /month.  '    (the  month. 

ju-shichi-nichi,  the  ijth 
jil-hachi-nichi,  ,,  i8th 
ju-ku-nichi,  „  igth 

hatsuka,  ,,    2oth 

ni-jil-ichi-nichi,      ,,    2ist 
ni-ju-ni-nichi,         ,,    22nd 
ni-jil-san-nichi,       ,, 
ni-ju-yokka,  ,, 

ni-ju- go -niclii,  ,, 
ni-jii-roku-nichi,  ,, 
ni-jH-shlchi-nichi, ,, 
ni -jii-hach i-nichi ,  , , 
ni-jii-ku-nichi,  ,, 
san-jii-nichi)  ,, 

san-jil-ichi-nichi,  the  315^ 

misoka,  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
whether  the  30^  or  the 


futsuka,         the 

2nd 

mikka,             ,, 

yd 

yokka,             ,, 

^th 

itsuka,             ,, 

5th 

muika,            ,, 

6th 

nanoka,           ,, 

7th 

yoka,               ,, 

8th 

kokonoka,       ,, 

gth 

toka,                 „ 

loth 

jil-ichi-nichi,  ,, 

nth 

jii-ni-nichi,     ,, 

i2th 

jil-san-nichi,   ,, 

i$th 

J^-yokka,         ,, 

i^-th 

jil-go-nichi,     ,, 

1  5th 

24th 
25th 
26th 
2jth 
28th 
2gth 
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1F  171.  The  above  forms,  which  are  really  cardinals,  serve 
likewise  for  such  expressions  as  "two  days,"  "twelve 
days,"  "  twenty  days,"  etc.  But  tsuitachi  cannot  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  "one  day,"  because  it  is  derived 
from  tsiiki  taclii,  "  the  moon  rising,"  i.e.  "  the  first  day  of 
the  moon."  "One  day"  is  therefore  always  ichi-nichi. 
Neither  can  misoka  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "thirty 
days "  or  "  thirty-one  days,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  "thirty  (miso)  days  (ko)"  is  found  to  be  its  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  if  we  dig  down  into  Archaic  Japanese. 
1f  172.  Hours  are  counted  by  prefixing  the  Chinese  numer- 
als to  the  Chinese  word  jit  "  time,"  "  hour;  "  thus  : 

ichi-ji,  one  o'clock. 

ni-ji,  two  o'clock. 

san-ji  j ip-pun,  ten  minutes  past  three. 

yo-ji  ju-go-fuiij  a  quarter  (lit.  fifteen  minutes) 

past  four. 

jil-ichi-ji  han,  half-past  eleven. 

jO-ichi-jlshi-jil-go-fun,}  twelve_ 

ju-m-ji  ju-go-fun  mae,  } 

han-ji-kaii,  half-an-hour.    (#«»="  interval.") 

jil-go-fun,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

H  173.  "  Half,"  as  just  instanced,  is  han,  or,  when  used 
substantively,  ham-bun  (lit.  "half  part").  Other  fraction- 
al and  multiplicative  numbers  are  expressed  as  in  the 
following  examples,  by  means  of  the  words  bit,  "part," 
(a  corruption  of  bun,  "  part  ")  and  bai,  "  double  :  " 

sam-bu  no  ni,  two-thirds. 

shi-bu  nO  icJii,  a  quarter. 

jil-bn  no  san,  three  tenths. 

bai  or  ni-bai,  double,  twice  as  much. 

sam-bai,  treble,  three  times  as  much. 
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IT  174.  Note  also  the  following  miscellaneous  locutions : 


twice ;  san-do, 

(the  second 
(time ; 

f...     .  (portions  for 

jutan-inae. 


ni-do, 
ni-do-me, 


san-do-me, 


thrice. 

( the  third 
(time. 


ni-biij 

ni-warij 


(two ; 
two  per  cent;  sam-bu, 
(twenty  per 


(portions 
san-mm-mae,       for  three. 


(cent; 


san-wan, 


(three  per 
"(cent. 

(thirty  per 
'( cent. 


ni-wari  go-bu,  |twentyfve    san-wari 
'(percent; 

fiitatsu 


m-inai 
ni-hon 
etc. 


{ two    at 
2Mto''latime; 


mitsu 
sam-mai 
sain-bon 
etc. 


(per 

(three  at 
\a  time. 


(in  the  second  (in  the  third 

dai  ni  ?«,-j  place,  dai  san  ni,  \  place, 

(secondly ;  (thirdly. 


futatsu  mitsu 
shi-go-nichit 

jii-go-roku-nin, 


two  or  three, 
four  or  five  days, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  persons. 
go-rop-pyaku-nen,       five  or  six  hundred  years. 

eight  or  nine  out  often, 
every  other  one,  alternate. 

•"»   / 

futatsu  oki,  every  third. 


hitotsu     oki,     [ 

one       placing  \ 


Oki. (familiar)) 

r every  other  day. 

y        (elegant)  ) 


kata-te, 
kata-nshi, 


one  hand  (there  being  two.) 
one  foot 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  Adjective. 


PRIMARY    INFLECTIONS. 

175.  Compressed  into  as  narrow  a  space  as  possible,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  superficial  student,  the  salient  points  of 
the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives  in  the  Tokyo  Col- 
loquial might  be  described  as  follows  : — 

I.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  z,  which  is  both  attributive 
and  predicative,  that  is  to  say  that  it  may  be  used  either 
prefixed  to  a  noun  or  else  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  with 
the  English  verb  "  to  be  "  understood,  thus  : 

Takai  ycuna,  A  high         Yama  ga  takai,  The  mountain 
mountain.  is  high. 

Samui  kaze,  A  cold         Kaze  ga  saimti,  The  wind  is 
wind.  cold. 

N.  B.  Ga  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
word  "  is."  It  is  a  postposition  serving  to  denote  the  nominative 
case.  (See  p.  57.) 

II.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  6  or  ut  which  is  used  in- 
stead  of  the  form  in  i  when  gozaimasu,  the  polite  verb 
for  "  to  be,"  is  expressed  ;  thus  : 

Yama  ga  tako  gozaimasii.       The  mountain  is  high. 

Kaze  ga  samil  gozaimasho.     The  wind  will  probably  be 

cold. 
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III.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  ku,  which  is  used  when 
a  verb  follows,  and  which  often,  though  not  always,  cor- 
responds to  an  English  adverb  in  "  ly  ;  "  thus  : 

Ya  ma     ga  takaku  miemasu.\      The  mountain  looks 

w.)    Mgh  looks        J 


Hayaku    kite       kudasai.        \      please  come  quickiy. 

Quickly  coming  condescend         ) 

II  176.  But  in  order  to  attain  to  a  full  and  satisfactory  in- 
telligence even  of  these  Colloquial  forms,  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  deeper,  and  to  see  how  matters  stand  in  the 
Classical  language,  from  which  the  Colloquial  forms  are 
derived.  Observe  at  the  outset  that  the  inflections  of 
Japanese  adjectives  have  no  reference  whatever  to  such 
European  grammatical  categories  as  number,  gender,  or 
the  degrees  of  comparison.  Their  object  is  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  attributive  from  the  predicative  relation, 
partly  to  distinguish  the  end  of  a  mere  clause  from  the 
end  of  a  complete  sentence. 

•I  177.  The  classical  termination  of  adjectives  when  used 
attributively  is  ki.  Their  termination  when  used  pre- 
dicatively  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  ski.  Hence  this 
latter  is  called  the  "  conclusive  form,"  thus  : 

ATTRIBUTIVE.  CONCLUSIVE. 

Takaki  yama,  A  high    (  Yama  takashi,  The  mountain 
mountain.  \      is  high. 

Samuki  kaze,  A  cold    \Kaze  samushi,  The    wind    is 
wind.      (  cold. 

II  178.  It  is  from  these  two  Classical  forms  in  ki  and  ski  that 
the  single  Colloquial  form  in  i  is  derived,  by  the  dropping 
of  the  distinctive  consonants  k  and  sh.  In  set  speeches 
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and  in  the  conversation  of  pedantic  speakers,  the  "attribu- 
'tive  form  "  in  ki  may  still  sometimes  be  heard.  It  is  uni- 
versally employed  in  the  case  of  the  word  bcki,  a  sort  of 
verbal  adjective  corresponding  to  our  termination  "...ble," 
as  shinzu-beki,  "  credible  ;  "  osoru-beki,  "  terrible." 

N.  B.  The  corresponding  conclusive  form  beshi  is  no  longer 
employed  by  educated  speakers  ;  but  the  bci  perpetually  heard  at  the 
end  of  sentences  from  the  lips  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  signifying 
"shall,"  "will,"  "must,"  is  a  corruption  of  it. 

H  179.  The  "conclusive  form"  in  shi  is  still  used  in  the 
words  nashi,  "non-existent,"  "is  not,"  and  yoshi,  "good," 
concurrently  with  the  commoner  forms  nai  and  jw,  thus  : 

Everything'.'    (is)  non- 


,*g.n«.) 
annimonai.  ***"        *•*'      There   ls 


j  nothing. 
Yoshi,  yoshi  !       All  right! 
It  is  also  still  to  be  heard  in  such  emphatic  locutions  as 

Samusa     wa   samtishi.}  It  is  cold,  or  It  was  cold,  or, 
8»*4»l*«*-riM>,(*«»«*fAJit  is  cold  and  a  vengeance. 

Kurasa  wa  kuraslii.        It  is  dark,  etc. 

180.  The  third  classical  termination  of  adjectives  is  ku. 
It  corresponds  to  the  indefinite  form  of  verbs,  and  its 
original  function  is  that  of  predicate  at  the  end  of  every 
clause  of  a  sentence  excepting  the  last,  which  alone  takes 
the  conclusive  termination  shi.  Thus  : 


Yania  takakn,  kiko 


jinka 


The  mountains  (of 
a  certain  country)  are 
high,  its  climate  is 
cold,  and  the  human 
dwellings  there  are 
few. 
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11  181.  This  construction  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  except 
in  set  speeches,  the  genuine*  Colloquial  preferring  either 
to  end  each  clause  by  the  form  in  i,  or  (oftener  still)  to 
turn  the  sentence  some  other  way.  What  the  Colloquial 
has  retained  in  full  vigour  is  a  secondary  use  of  the  form 
in  kit,  prefixed  to  verbs  ;  and  it  has  become  usual,  having 
regard  to  this  use  alone,  to  call  the  form  in  question  the 
"  adverbial  form,"  because  the  European  equivalents  of 
Japanese  adjectives  in  kn  are  often,  though  by  no  means 
invariably  adverbs,  thus : 

Omoshiroltu  kikoemasu.       It  sounds  amusing. 
Osoku  k aeri fiiasliita.  I  came  home  late. 

Yoku  dekita.  It  is  well  done. 

Okiku  nariniaslilta  koto  !     How  big  he  has  become  ! 
N.  B.     For  koto  thus  used,  see  bottom  of  p.  34. 
Naru-take     hayaku         o         } 

As.,  a*  possible  quickly  honourablel         Please     COme     as 

ide     nasai.  f  quickly  as  possible. 

exit      deign  ) 

IT  182.  The  verb  "to  be"  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  whereby 
verbs  must  be  preceded  by  the  adverbial  or  indefinite 
form  in  ku.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  say,  for  instance : 

Ano yamd  ga  takaku  gozainiasu.    That  mountain  is  high. 

Kaze  ga  samukn  gozaiinasho.         The  wind  will  probably 

be  cold. 

But  Colloquial  usage  sanctions  and  indeed  prefers  the 
dropping  of  the  k  of  the  termination  in  such  contexts. 
Moreover,  after  the  k  has  been  dropped,  a  crasis  of  the 
remaining  vowels  of  the  termination  ensues.  By  this 
series  of  changes, 
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(Stems  in  a)  Takakit  passes  through  takau       to  tako. 
(     ,,       ,,  i)  Yoroshlku „  ,,         yoroshiu  „  yoroshiu. 

(     ,,       ,,  o)  Shiroku      „  ,,         shirou      ,,shiro. 

(     ,,       ,,  u)  Samuku      „  ,,         saniuu      „  santu. 

N.  B.     There  are  no  stems  of  Colloquial  adjectives  ending  in  e. 
Hence  it  is  usual  to  say : 

Ano  yama  ga  tako  gozaimasu  ; 
Kaze  ga  saniu  gozaiinaslw  ;  etc. 

N.  B.  The  Kyoto  dialect  goes  a  step  further  even  than  that  of 
Tokyo,  and  prefers  to  make  use  of  these  abbreviated  forms  before  all 
verbs  whatsoever.  The  same  usage  is  found  in  the  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial Colloquial  which  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  print. 

183.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  adjective  inflections  are 
added  to  a  stem  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  vowels  a, 
i,  o,  u.  This  stem  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  in- 
dependent word;  but  by  far  its  commonest  use  is  to  form 
compound  words,  thus  : 

aka-gane,  "copper;"  from  akai,  "  red,"  and  kane, 
11  metal." 

hoso-nagai,  "slender;"  from  Jiosoi,  "narrow,"  and 
nagai,  "  long." 

kurushi-magire,  "  wildness  caused  by  pain  ;  "  from  ku- 
ruslrii,  "painful,"  and  magireru,  "to  be  confused." 

shirO-kdne,  "silver;"  from  sJiiroi,  "white,"  and  kane, 
"metal." 

yasu-domari,  "  a  cheap  lodging  ;  "  from yasiii,  "  cheap," 

and  toinaru,  "  to  stay." 
yO'Siigini,  "  to  be  too  good  ;  "  from  "yoi,  "  good,"  and 

sugintj  "to  exceed." 
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N.  B.  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  signification,  or  at  least  of 
intention,  between  such  expressions  as  takai  yama,  "  a  high  mountain," 
and  taka-yatna,  "a  high-mountain,"  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  in 
English  between  "high  land"  and  "the  Highlands,"  or  "a  black 
bird"  and  "a  blackbird."  The  compound  form  is  more  idiomatic, 
it  tends  to  assume  a  specific  meaning  irrespective  of  the  original 
signification  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  it  is  that  preferred  in  proper 
names.  Thus  there  are  several  places  called  Takayama,  but  none 
called  Takai  yama. 

IF  184.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to 
construct  a  table  of  the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives, 
as  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  We  take  as  specimens 
the  adjectives  takai,  "  high  ;  "  yoroshii,  "  good  ;  "  sJiiroi, 
"white;"  and  samui,  "cold;"  i.e.  one  for  each  of  the 
four  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  with  which  Japanese  adjective 
stems  terminate  : 


"  High.' 


"  "Good."  "White."  Cold. 

Stem                 taka  yoroshi       shiro      saniu 

Attribut.)          .    ,    .  ...       .  .     . 

„.     ,.        }•        takai  yoroshii     slnroi     samm 
Predic.    j 

Adverb.            takaku  yoroshiku  shiroku  sainuku 

Predic.  with1) 

verb  "to  be"  Itako  yorosliin     shiro       samil 

expressed.      J 


*F  185.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
primary  inflections  of  adjectives  : 

O  hay 6  gozaimasii.       Good  morning. 

ilfnnnti-ftft/1/  early  (it)  is 

Yoi  o  tenki     de\ 

Good  hononrfiblr.  weather  Jt  Js  ftne  weather. 

gozaimasu. 
(it)      it 
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(There     is    no    dif- 
ficulty. 
(Gozaimasen  would  be  more 
polite  than  nai.) 

Yakamashii  !          shabetcha    (  , 

(Yonare).Volsy!  as-foi'-cltatterhijr,}        Don  t      Chatter    and 

ikenai.  make  such  a  row  ! 


Yokn    wakarimasen.  /     I   don't  understand 

Well    understand-not  (  properly 

Warui  no  da.  f     It  is  a  bad  one. 

Had      otte    is  \      (For  no  see  1T.  112.) 

naku       narimaslilta.  J      He  is  dead  at  last> 

Finally  non-extittcnt  liaa-bccotne     [ 

Go     kanjo  wo    hayaku  doka  (     Please    look    sharp 

"*"**    *'//    (accus-)  9"ick/y  please  J  about     the     bill. 
(RUaasai).  \         (Said  to  a  hotel-keeper.) 

(condescend) 

Ai-niku      no  ame.  f     A  rainy  day  coming  just  when 

Mcct-odion*    of   rain  ' 


N.  B.     Observe  the  stem-form  niku  with  no  suffixed,   here  used 
exceptionally  for  the  attributive  form  nikni. 

SECONDARY    INFLECTIONS. 

186.  Besides  the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives  as  set 
forth  above,  there  are  secondary  inflections  used  to  indi- 
cate tense  and  mood.  Most  of  these  secondary  inflec- 
tions are  formed  by  agglutinating  parts  of  the  verb 
axn,  "to  be,"  to  the  adverbial  or  indefinite  form  in  ku, 
euphony  producing  certain  slight  changes,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  following  table  with  the  paradigm 
of  the  first  conjugation,  to  which  aru  belongs.  The  use 
of  the  various  moods  and  tenses  will  be  found  explained 
in  ^  273  et  scq. 
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1 88.  One  of  the  most  useful  adjectives  is  what  is  called 
"  the  negative  adjective  nai"  Its  proper  meaning  is 
"  non-existent ;"  but  it  commonly  replaces  the  negative 
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conjugation  of  the  verb  aru,  "  to  be,"  and  also  sometimes 
corresponds  to  our  preposition  "without."  Its  inflec- 
tions are  as  follows : 


>>  [Attributive  nai. 

g  \  Predicative  nai,  rarely  nashi. 

£  (Adverbial  naku. 

N.  B.     The  contracted  form  no  is  not  in  use. 

/Certain  Present    (  (is  not  or  will  not 

or  Future           {       '  I     be. 

Probable  Present  (      ,  _        ( probably  is  not  or 

or  Future           \nc  r0'      \     will  not  be. 

\  Certain  Past  nakatta,      was  not. 

Probable  Past         nakattaro,  probably  was  not. 

And   so  on,   through    all  the  forms  given  in 
the  paradigm  of  adjectives  on  p.  114. 


11  189.  Nai,    added    to    the    adverbial    form    of    adjectives, 
serves  to  form  their  negative  conjugation,  thus  : 


Certain  Present  7,,          .   (is  or  will  not  be 

]  yorosliikii  nai  A 
or  Future  (^  '  (    good. 

Probable  Present  (yoroshlku  na-  (probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  {     hard,  (    will  not  be  good. 


Certain  Past  '""  {was  not  good. 

Probable  Past        yoroshlku  »a-  (was  probably  not 

(    good. 


And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 

N.  B.  In  polite  parlance  this  negative  conjugation  in 
nai  is  mostly  replaced  by  one  with  the  verb  gozaimasen, 
"not  to  be,"  thus: 

Certain  Present  or  )  yoroshiu  gozai-    j  is  or   will    not   be 
Future  )"      masen,  \     good. 

Probable    Present  I  yoroshiu  gozai-    (probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  j"      masumai,  \     will  not  be  good. 

And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 
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Nat  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  the  negative  conjuga- 
tion. There  is  no  such  expression  as  naku  nai,  "not 
non-existent." 


II"  190.  EXAMPLES    OF    THE    TENSE    AND    MOOD 

INFLECTIONS    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

Ko    suru    to      yokatta.       f     You  ought  to  have 
vims     do    if,     teas-good      jdone  it  in  this  way. 

Aa  I  kowakatta  !  f     Oh  !  what  a  fright  I 

Ah!    teas-afraid  [have  had  ! 

Are    ga  yokaro  f     I  think  that  that 

"T'^:^:ol"""v-be-s°'"1"  r  win  pr°babiy 

that  (I)  think  l^O. 

(    I  couldn't  sleep 
Saku-ban,     inu      ga        hoete,      iast  night,  on  ac- 

Isast-night,     dogs     (nom.)      barking,}  .      r  .•>• 

sozoshlkute    neraremasen    deshUa.-\c°uni,oi1:hQ] 

being-noisy,    conld-not-sleep   (it)  teas       tne      QOgS 

Vbarking. 

Kono          hen  wa,    \ 

viii*  neighbourhood,  as-for,        \^  js  quite  tiresome, 
hai    ga         okute,         uruso    I  th     number  of  flies  in 

flics  (nom.)  being-many,  tiresome  (       .  .    ,  ,          , 

gozaimasu.  this  neighbourhood. 

»•*  }  « 

Go          tsugo        ga  o         \ 

August  convenience  (nom.)  honourably          Please  don  t  do 

tvarukereba,  o  yoshi  [ft,  if  it  is  inconve- 

if-is-bad,  honourably         cease    njent  to  VOU 

nasaimashl.  '    ' 

condescend  ) 

Kono     goro       no        tenki          wa,  \     The  weather 

Vhis       jteriod       '*         weather        as-for,     js     so    change- 

yokattan  warukattan         I  ab]e  just  noWj 

being-somctintes-good  bctHg-$omctime.s-oaa  \     ,      .  •_  ,, 

shite,       ate       ni  narimasen.  that  one  can  fc 

doing,  reliance   to  becomcs-not  )  rely  Upon  it. 
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Tonto    mo    muzukashiku    nai.  }      It  is  not  in  the 

VrMIe    even          dHTicnU         is-not  j  Jeast  difficult. 

Muzukashiku  nakereba,    yatte  \      If  it  is  not  dif- 
nitncnit         if-i*-not,  *«*<**•"#  I  ficult,    I   will    try 
— •  jmy.hand  at  it. 

Nakucha  naranai    mono.}      A      thing      one 

bccomcs-nol  thing  f  cannot  do  without. 


COMPOUND    AND    DERIVATIVE    ADJECTIVES. 

1T  191.  Compound  adjectives  are  numerous,  and  offer  no 
difficulty.  They  sometimes  consist  of  two  adjectives, 
more  frequently  of  a  noun  or  verb  followed  by  an  adjec- 
tive, thus : 

^(,su-ak(li,  "light  red,"    "pink;"    from   usui,    "thin," 

"light-coloured,"  and  akai,  "red." 
usu-gurai,  "dusk,"  "almost  dark;"  from  usui,  "light- 
coloured,"  and  kurai,  "  dark." 
kokoro-yasui,  "  intimate  ;"  from  kokoro,  "  heart,"  and 

yasui,  "  easy." 
yondokoro-nai,  "unavoidable;"  from  yoru,  "to  rely," 

tokoro,  "  place,"  and  nai,  the  negative  adjective. 
kiki-gurushii,  "ugly  (to  hear);"  from  kikut  "to  hear," 

and  kiirushiij  "  painful." 
ttti-garushii,  "  ugly  (to  look  at) ;"  from  miru,  "  to  see," 

and  kumshii,  "  painful." 
wakari-nikui,  "  difficult  (to  understand);"  from  wakaru, 

"  to  understand,"  and  nikiii,  "  odious." 
wakari-yasui,   "  easy   (to  understand) ;"   from  wakaru, 

"to  understand,"  and  yasui,  "easy." 

1'  192.  There  are  various  classes  of  derivative  adjectives. 
The  chief  ones  are  as  follows  : — 
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I.  Those  in  beki,  corresponding   to    our   phrases  with 
"  must"  or  "should,"  or  to  our  adjectives  in  "  .........  ble," 

and  already  noticed  on  p.  109  as  being  used  only  attribu- 
tively. It  is  to  verbs  that  beki  is  suffixed.  In  the  first 
conjugation  beki  follows  the  present  tense,  as  aru-beki, 
"should  be,"  "necessary."  In  the  second  and  third  con- 
jugations it  follows  the  indefinite  form,  as  tabe-beki, 
"eatable;"  deki-beki,  "possible;"  not  taberu-beki,  deki- 
ru-beki.  In  the  Written  Language  beki  is  suffixed  to 
what  is  termed  the  "  conclusive  form  "  of  the  present 
tense,  i.e.  a  short  form  ending  in  u  without  a  following  ru 
and  chiefly  employed  to  round  off  sentences,  thus  :  tabu- 
beki,  (i)deku-beki  ;  and  this  use  is  still  sometimes  heard  in 
the  Colloquial.  It  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  irregular 
verbs  kuru  and  suru,  which  always  make  ku-beki  and  su- 
beki.  The  verb  mint  is  peculiar,  making  either  miru-beki 
or  mi-be  ki.  The  following  examples  are  chosen  from 
among  a  large  number  : 

Su-beki  koto.  A  thing  to  be  done. 

thing. 


Shinzu-beki    koto.         A  credible  thing. 

Xtelicvc-mttst  thing. 

/Are  there  no  places 
2.     "IT   worth    .coking     at 
.beki    tokoro    ga    gozaimasen    &a?jin   this   neigh  bour- 

shonld  places  (nom.)         arc-not  ?        \hood  ? 

Omae     no       kamau-beki     \ 

yon        of     maidic-shonM  I      «    is    none    of    your 
koto    de  nai.     (familiar)  [business. 

thing  in-Hot 

Kore  wa       muko    ye  yarn-}      _    .    .         /.          ... 

TM»  as-lor,  opposite  to     send-  I         This  IS  a  thing  which 

beki    mono  desu.  j  must  be  sent  there. 

HI  list    tMng        is 


BEKI,    TAI,    RASHII,    GARU.  Iig 

N.  B.  Observe  how  the  English  passive  idioms  are  replaced  by 
active  idioms  in  Japanese,  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  language  commented  on  in  IF  81 — 82,  IF  427  and  IF  439. 

IF  193.  II.  The  so-called  "desiderative  adjectives"  in  tai,  as 
tabetai,  "  desirous  of  eating,  "  hungry  ;"  ikitai,  "  desirous 
of  going."  These  will  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  verb,  ^242  and  11285. 

Ti  194.  III.  A  noticeable  class  of  derivative  adjectives  is 
formed  by  adding  to  nouns  the  termination  rashii,  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  terminations  "  ish  "  and  "  ly," 
and  occasionally  to  some  such  phrase  as  "  said  to  be  "  or 
"I  think,"  thus  : 

baka-rashii,       "  foolish  ;"  from  baka,        "  a  fool." 
kodomo-rashii,  "  childish ;"  from  kodomo,  "  children." 
otoko-rashii,       "  manly;"  from  otoko,       "  a  man." 
jozu-rashii,         "  said  to  be  skilful;"  {romjosu,  "skilful." 
konnichi-ra$hiit"to-da.y,     I     think;"    from    konnichi, 
11  to-day." 

H  195.  IV.  Verbs  are  often  formed  from  adjectives  by 
suffixing  garu  to  the  stem,  thus  : 

ikitagaru,  "to   want  to    go;"  from  ikitai,   "wanting 
to   go," — itself  the    desiderative  adjective  of  iku 
"to  go." 
kowagaru,   "  to  think  fearful ;"  i.e.  "to  be  frightened," 

from  kowai,"  fearful." 

mezurashigam,   "to  think  strange ;"  from  meztirashii, 
"  strange." 

The  original  meaning  and  dervation  of  the  termination 
garu  is  not  clear.  Some  have  plausibly  derived  it  from 
ku,  the  termination  of  the  indefinite  or  adverbial  form  of 
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adjectives,  and  aru,  "to  be."  But  against  this  is  to  be 
set  the  consideration  that  the  verbs  of  this  class  almost 
always  lean  rather  towards  the  signification  of  "to  think" 
or  "  to  feel,"  than  towards  that  of  "to  be."  These  verbs 
in  garu  are,  like  verbs  in  general,  susceptible  of  the 
passive  and  causative  forms  ;  thus  : 

MezurasJiigararern,  "to  be  thought  strange,"  "  to  be 
lionised." 

Urayamashigararem,  "to  be  regarded  with  envy," 
from  urayamashigaru,  "to  regard  with  envy;"  itself 
derived  from  urayamashii,  "  enviable." 

Ureshigaraseru,  "to  cause  to  feel  joyful,"  i.e.  "to 
make  happy;"  from  uresliigaru,  "to  feel  joyful,"  itself 
derived  from  zireshii,  "joyful." 

QUASI-ADJECTIVES. 

II  196.  There  are  large  numbers  of  words  in  common  use, 
such  as  nama,  "raw;"  shizuka,  "quiet;" yaseta,  "thin;" 
Jtoraerarenai,  "  intolerable,"  which  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  adjectives,  and  which  must  be  translated  into 
English  by  adjectives,  but  which  are  not  true  adjectives 
in  Japanese,  either  as  regards  origin  or  grammatical 
treatment.  Some  of  them  are  nouns,  some  are  verbs, 
some  are  phrases  formed  from  various  parts  of  speech. 
They  may  be  best  understood  by  being  classed  under  the 
following  five  headings  : — 

IF  197.  I.  Nouns  followed  by  no ;  as  Amcrika  no,  "of 
America,"  i.e.  "  American."  Such  are: 

gwaikoku,  "foreign  countries;" gwaikoku  no t  "foreign." 
kin,  "gold;"  kin  no,  "golden." 

konaida,    "  a  short  while  ago;"  konaida  no,    "recent." 
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II.  Nouns  followed  by  na,  a  corruption  of  the  Classical 
verb  naru,  "to  be;"  as  shojiki  na,  lit.  "honesty  being," 
i.e.  "  honest."  Such  are  : 

jozu,        "  a  good  hand  (at)  ;  "   jozu  na,      "  skilful." 
kirei,       "  prettiness ;  "  kirei  na,      "  pretty." 

viendo,    "a  bother;"  niendo  na,  "bothersome." 

imida,     u  uselessness  ;  "  muda  na,    "useless." 

rambo,    "uproarious  conduct;"  rambo  na,  "uproarious." 
sliizuka,  "  quiet"  (subst.);  shizuka  na,11  quiet  "(adj.). 

'  198.  To  this  class  belongs  a  numerous  body  of  words 
formed  by  adding  so,  "  appearance,"  to  the  stem  of 
adjectives  proper  and  to  the  indefinite  form  of  verbs, 
thus : 

omoshiroi,   "amusing;"     omosJiiroso  na,  "likely  to  be 
amusing,"  "  amusing-looking." 

umai,           "  nice  to  eat ; "  umaso  na,  "  appetising." 

furu,             "  to  rain  ;"        furiso  na,  "  likely  to  rain." 

kikoeru,  "to  be  audible;"  kikoesona,  "audible,  one 
would  suppose." 

The  forms  yosaso  na  and  nasaso  na  are  derived  irre- 
gularly from  the  adjectives yoi,  "good,"  and  nai,  "non-ex- 
istent," by  the  insertion  of  an  epenthetic  syllable  sa. 
Compounds  of  nai,  such  astsnmaranai,  "worth  nothing," 
"  trifling,"  follow  nai,  thus  isumaranasasd  na,  "  looking 
worth  nothing,"  "  trifling-looking." 

N.  B.  Usage  alone  decides  between  the  use  of  no  and  na  in  each 
individual  case,  i;e.,  as  to  whether  a  quasi-adjective  is  to  belong  to  Class 
I  or  to  Class  II. 
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11  199.  Sometimes  words  of  the  above  two  classes  may  be 
compounded  with  the  following  noun,  instead  of  being 
divided  from  it  by  no  or  na,  thus  : 

kara  na  hako  or  kara-bako,  "  an  empty  box." 
kin  no   tokei  „  kin-dokei     "  a  gold(en)  watch." 

Sometimes,  again,  a  word  may  be  treated  indifferently 
either  as  a  true  adjective  or  as  a  quasi-adjective  of  class 
II;  thus: 

chiisai  or  chiisa  na,          "  small." 

okii  ,,   oki  na,  "  big." 

yawarakai,  ,,  yawaraka  na,  "  soft." 

II  200.  The  forms  of  classes  I  and  II  given  above  are  the 
attributive  forms.  When  the  quasi-adjectives  of  classes 
I  and  II  are  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  no 
or  na  is  replaced  by  de  ;  when  they  are  used  predicatively 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  no  or  na  is  replaced  by  any  tense 
of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  such  as  da  (familiar),  desii  (polite), 
de  gozaimasu  (very  polite).  The  word  de  in  this  context, 
though  generally  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  the 
ordinary  postposition  de,  "  by,"  seems  to  be  in  reality  the 
corrupt  form  of  an  old  gerund  nite  meaning  "  being." 

IF  201.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  use  of  these 
various  forms  of  the  quasi-adjectives  of  classes  I  and  II : — 

Igirisu  110          o          kata.         An  English  gentleman. 

'>     honourable    side 


Gin       no  ga  hoshiu  gozai-} 

sitrei    one  of  desirous     m  I  want  a  silver  one. 


one    of   desirous    am 

masii. 


Ok  as  hi  na 
Okashii 
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Kekko  na         o  shina\ 

Splendid  honourable   artide\        Jt  js  a  splendid   thing. 

1    gOZaimaSU.  (Said  in  thanking  for  a  gift.) 

(it.)  is  ' 

Fiishigi  na      yume       wo 


Strange  dream      (accus.) 


mimashUa. 


sate 


I     had     a      strange 
dream. 


Fiishigi  da.     (familiar)         )      T     . 
desu.     (polite)         } 

Riko  na    inu  desu.  }      It    is    an    intelligent 

Clever        dog  (it.)  is  j  fog, 

Kono  inu    wa,     riko  desu.}      This    dog  is   intel- 

17/f.v     doff  a  ft- for,  clever     in       j  Jjo-ent 

Ano      Into      wa,      sJiojiki  ) 

That    person    as-for,      honest   [       rle     IS     honest,       and 

de,      yoku  hatarakiiiiasu.        The   works    hard. 

being,    well  irorlts  ) 

Amari  somatsu  de,    shitsu-}  t    ^  is  quite  rude  of  me 

Too          coarse    being,    rnde    I  tO   Offer    y°U    SO    trifling 

rei  desii.  fa  present. 

(it.)  is  \      (Said  in  depreciating  a  gift  made 

J  by  oneself.) 

Are  hodo  yonda  no  ni,  \  One  would  think  he 
That  a»,o,,nt  called  whereas,  wouid  hear,  after  being 
kikoeso  na  mon(o)  da.  Caiipf1  so  nft 

lihehj-to-be-andible  thing      in        }  Calie 

Y  os  a  so     na  Into    } 

rfp/tarent/y-good          person'      He    seemed    a    good 
deslilta.  f  fellow. 

(be.)  was 


202.  III.  Phrases  composed  of  nouns  (including  indefi- 
nite verbal  forms  used  as   nouns)  followed   by  no,   "  of," 
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and  an  adjective  proper,  as  genki1  no2  yoi*,   lit.   good3  of2 
spirits1,  i.e.  "  spirited,"  "  lively."     Such  are  : 

me1  no*  chikai*,      "  near3  of2  eye1,"  i.e.  "  near-sighted." 
mimi  no  tot,  "far  of  ear,"       ,,    "hard  of  hearing." 

wakari  no  hayai,  "quick  of  understanding,"  i.e.  "intel- 
ligent." 

1i  203.  Great  numbers  of  quasi-adjectives  belonging  to 
Class  III  are  formed  by  means  of  the  words  yoi,  "  good  " 
(often  corrupted  by  the  Tokyo  people  to  n),  warui,  "bad," 
and  nai,  the  negative  adjective.  Such  are  : 

benri  no  yoi,      "good  of  convenience,"  "convenient." 
benri  no  warui,  "bad  of  convenience,"    "  inconvenient." 
slil-kata  no  nai,  "no  way  to  do,"  i.e.       "unavoidable." 

Such  quasi-adjectives  in  nai  correspond  to  English 
adjectives  with  the  prefix  "  un  "  or  "  in,"  or  with  the 
suffix  "less,"  as  tsunii  no  nai,  "innocent,"  kagiri  nonai, 
"boundless,"  unbounded." 

IF  204.  The  above  examples  are  all  of  attributive  forms. 
When  the  quasi-adjectives  of  this  class  III  are  used  pre- 
dicatively,  no  changes  to  ga  ;  thus  : 

Mimi  ga  toi.  He  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Shi-kata  ga  nai.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 

*°   "       '"'*""     " 


haya  That  child  is 

These  examples  are  in  the  style  used  between  inti- 
mates. It  is  always  more  polite  to  add  the  word  gozai- 
masiiy  unless  when  addressing  an  inferior.  Of  course  with 
gozaiinasii  the  adjective  changes  the  i  form  into  that 
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with  the  long  final  vowel  (see  p.  in).     Thus  the  preced- 
ing examples  would  in  more  polite  parlance  become  : 

Minii  ga  to  gozaimasu. 

sSh-i-kata  ga  gozaimasen  (no  gozaimasu  is  not  used). 
Ano  ko  wa,  wakari  go-  hayo  gozaimasu. 

205.   IV.  Various  tenses  of  verbs  ;   also  phrases  formed 
from  such  verbs,  as  : 

mieru,  "  to  appear  ;  "  hence  "  visible." 

fiitotta,  "  has  become  fat  ;"       „      "  fat." 

*««<«'. 

yomeru,  "  can  read  ;  "  ,,     "  legible." 

shireta,  "  could  know  ;"  ,,     "self-evident." 

nakereba1  na-  ("  won't-do2     if-  it-)  "  indispens- 

ranai1,          \     is-not1;"  j       "         able." 

tame1  niz  na-  ("  becomes3       to2   )  u,        c  •  i  » 

I     sake;"'  }       »     "  be^ficial- 

ki1  ni*  inf,        "  enters3  to2  spirit1;"    ,,     "agreeable." 

ki  ni  iranai,    \"  entera-npt       to  |  u  distastefuh» 

(     spirit  ;  ) 

ki1  nor  kiita^      "  heard3  of2  spirit1;"      „     "  quick-witted.  " 


enryo*  sunf,      "does2  diffidence1;"  „  "diffident." 

shikkari1  shl-     .,  ,.,,  c      ,  ,,  ,,  r        »» 

,  2  "  did2  firm1;  ,,  "  firm. 

choitolshitaz,    "  did2  slightly1;"  ,,  "slight." 

gaten1       noz    ("goes-not3      oP    )  ,,  "  incomprehen 
(comprehension1;"  j  sible." 
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II  206.  The  above  are  the  attributive  forms.  Most  of  them 
serve  also  to  express  the  predicative  relation  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  Observe,  however,  that  no  must  then  be 
replaced  by  ga,  and  the  simple  past  tense  in  ta  by  the 
compound  present  tense  in  te  iru,  thus: 

Ano         ojiisan         wa,    )      _ 

That  oid-g<-nti<  >H<m  as-for, '      That   old  gentleman    is 
futotte  iru.  }  fat. 

fat          In 

Ano  jochu     wa,        ki     }      _  . 

Thai  HUH*  a»- for,  spirit  [     That     maid-servant     is 
ga       kiite  iru.  I  quick-witted. 

(itom.)  In  tir in .t-   i» 

Of  course  the  simple  verb  may  in  all  cases  be  replaced 
by  the  polite  inflection  in  inasii.  It  is  almost  always  so 
replaced  in  predicative  constructions,  except  when  an 
inferior  is  addressed.  Thus  the  above  examples  would 
become,  in  ordinary  polite  parlance: 

Ano  ojiisan  wa,  futotte  iinasu  (or  orimasu). 
Ano  jochil  wa,  ki  ga  kiite  imasu  (or  orimasu). 

H  207.  When  used  predicatively  at  the  end,  not  of  a  sentence 
but  of  a  clause,  most  of  the  words  of  this  Class  IV.  turn 
into  gerunds,  thus:  niiete,  futotte,  dekinakute,  etc.  But 
sometimes  a  periphrasis  with  de  is  used  instead,  as  :  ki  ni 
iranai  de. 

H  208.  Foreigners  speaking  a  little  Japanese  constantly  say 
yoroshii  no  cha,  sliiroi  no  utna,  okii  no  neko,  etc.,  etc. 
But  this  is  mere  pidjin.  It  should  be  yoroshii  cJia,  "  good 
tea ;"  shiroi  uma,  ua  white  horse ;"  okii  neko  or  oki  na  ncko, 
11  a  large  cat."  (Yoroshii  and  shiroi  are  always  true  adjec- 
tives, whereas  we  may  either  use  okii  as  a  true  adjective, 
or  oki  na  as  a  quasi-adjective).  The  mistake  arises  partly 
from  a  confusion  between  no  and  na,  partly  from  the  fact 
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that  nouns  followed  by  no  often  correspond  to  the  adjec- 
tives of  European  languages,  e.g.  Nihon1  no2  kotoba*, 
11  the  language3  of2  Japan1,"  i.e.  "  the  Japanese  language;" 
woto1  no*  tsumori'tj  lit.  "the  intention3  of2  origin1,"  i.e. 
"the  original  intention."  No  is  only  used  after  adjec- 
tives in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  "one"  or 
ones,"  as  already  explained  in  p.  68-69,  thus  : 

(     Which  are  the  best  ?— -The 
Dochi  ga  u  ?-Kuro,  HO.  |black  ones< 


Old 

Hi  if     ones 


na  no 


katte  kimashlta. 

havr-comc 


I  have  bought 
some  big  ones. 


H  209.  Do  not  confound  such  Chinese  quasi-adjectives  as 
kirei t  "  pretty  ;"  mumei,  "  anonymous,"  with  real  adjec- 
tives, simply  because  they  happen  to  end  in  i.  One  can- 
not say  kirei  otina,  "  a  pretty  woman  ;"  one  must  say 
kirei  na  onna.  Similarly  mumei  na  katana"  a  sword 
without  the  maker's  name  inscribed  on  it." 

IT  210.  V.  The  word  ko  forming  diminutives,  6  forming 
augmentatives,  and  the  honorific  prefixes,  o,  "  honour- 
able;" go,  "august;"  £f,  "exalted;"  and  ;;«',  "honour- 
able," are  quasi-adjectives,  as  in  the  following  words : 

ko-bin,    "  a  small  bottle." 
o-bin,      "  a  large  bottle." 

o  tera,     "  an  honourable  Buddhist  temple,"  i.e.  simply 
"  a  Buddhist  temple." 

go  hou,   "the  august  book,"  i.e.  "  your  book." 
ki-koku,  "the  exalted  country,  i.e.  "your  country." 

o  mi  ashi,  lit.  "  august  honourable  feet,"  i.e.  generally 
"your  feet." 
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0  and  go  are  also  used  adverbially,  thus  : 

01  yasnmi2  nasai*,  lit.  "  honourably1  deign3  to  rest,2"  i.e. 

"  good  night." 

Goyururi  to,  lit  "Augustly  quietly  that,"  i.e.  "Take  care 
of  yourself  on  your  journey." 

A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  this  fifth  class  of  quasi-adjec- 
tives  is  that  they  only  occur  prefixed  to  other  words. 
They  cannot  be  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause 
or  sentence.  If,  for  instance,  we  want  to  predicate  small- 
ness  of  a  thing,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  ko.  We  must  use 
a  totally  distinct  word,  and  say  that  it  is  chiisai.  (For 
the  honorifics  o,  go,  etc.,  see  also  Chap.  XI,  ^395  et  seq.). 

COMPARISON    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

If  211.  Comparison  in  Japanese  is  more  often  implicit  than 
explicit.  Thus,  when  referring  to  the  relative  height  of 
Fusiyama  and  Asamayama,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  as 
we  should,  "  Fusiyama  is  the  higher,"  but  simply  "  Fusi- 
yama is  high"  (Fuji  ga  takai,  or  Fuji  no  ho''''-  ga  takai), 
that  is,  it  is  high  as  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
other  mountain  mentioned.  Similarly  when  pricing 
various  goods,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  "  Which  is  the 
cheapest?"  but  simply  "Which  is  cheap?"  (Dochim  ga 
yasui  ?)  i.e.  by  implication,  cheap  compared  with  all  the 
rest.  Indeed  even  in  English  the  so-called  positive  is  not 
infrequently  a  comparative  by  implication.  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  talk  of  a  lake  as  large,  what  do  we  mean  but 

*  Ho  means  literally  "  side,"  hence  "one,"  "ones,"  as:  Kono  ho 
ga  katai,  "  This  one  is  hard."  In  phrases  like  that  in  the  text,  it  is  in- 
capable of  translation,  but  is  constantly  thus  used,  as  will  be  observed 
in  the  examples  given  further  on. 
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that  it  is  larger  than  most  other  lakes  in  the  country 
or  in  the  world  ?  When  we  say  that  such  and  such  a 
man  is  old,  what  interpretation  can  be  put  on  our  words, 
except  that  the  man  in  question  is  older  than  the  majority 
of  people  ?  This  is  a  consideration  which  will  hardly 
occur  to  such  as  are  familiar  with  European  languages 
only  ;  but  it  is  one  well  worth  pondering  for  a  moment,  as 
a  curious  though  simple  instance  of  the  different  channels 
in  which  Eastern  and  Western  thought  runs.  The  only 
disagreement  between  English  and  Japanese  is  that 
Japanese  in  nine  cases  out  often  uses  these  "compara- 
tives and  superlatives  by  implication,"  whereas  with  us 
they  are  somewhat  exceptional. 

1i  212.  Comparison  may,  however,  be  rendered  explicit  by 
using  the  postposition  yori,  "than,"  properly  "from,"  as: 

Asania  yori,  Fuji  ga  takai,  or  (more  frequently)  Asmna 
yori,  Fuji  no  lid  ga  takai  i.e.  "  (Viewed)  from  (the  stand- 
point of)  Asamayama,  Fusiyama  is  high." 

Urnibe     de  sodatta     Into      wa,   \   . 

Sea-shore    at   ffi-eir-np  people  as-for,     A    Coasting     ] 

rikugun  yori  kaigun  no  heishi  Uation  makes  better 
army     than     napij      '*    troops  f  sailors  than  it  does 
m  teki  shunasu.  soldiers. 

to   suit       make  ) 

Muda  na  Jianashi     wo     suru yori\ 
Vseicss          talk       (accus.)    do    than    j  consider  silence 
wa,      da  matte      iru      ho     ga    {  hptter    than 

ai-for,        silent        beinp   sine  (nom.)  f DG     "r     ll 

ii  to     oinoimasii.  \  ^ess    chatter. 

(is)  good    that       (I)  think  J 

At  bottom,  the  idiom  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  page 
128,  only  more  circumstancial.  In  negative  phrases  yori 
is  replaced  by  Jiodo,  "quantity,"  "amount,"  "about," 
"as,"  e.g. 
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Asama  wa,  Fuji  hodo  takaku  nai,  lit.  "  As  for  Asama, 
(it  is)  not  high  as  Fuji,  i.e.  "  Asamayama  is  less  high 
than  Fusiyama." 

IF  213.  The  superlative  may  be  rendered  explicit  by  the  use 
of  the  word  ichi-ban,  "  number  one  ;  "  thus  : 

(     That  will  probably  be 
Sore    wa,     ichi-ban      onto-    number    one    amusing, 

That  as-for,  one-number  ainns-]  i>e<  That  will  no    doubt 

be  the  most  amusing  of 

\  til  1  • 


Fuji        wo    miru  ni  wa, 

Fujiyama  (accus.)    see       for, 

Otome-toge  ga 


n  pass"  (nom.) 

ichi-ban  yoroshiii 

one  number  good 

gozaimasii. 

is 


The  Otome-toge  pass 
.is  the  best  place  to  see 
Fusiyama  from. 


Ichi-ban     kisha.  (     The  first  train  in  the 

OHC-ntunber    train  ]  morning. 

There  are  various  other  periphrases  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Specially  noticeable  is  one  with  the  word 
tichi,  "  inside,"  "in,"  or  its  Chinese  equivalent  clnl 
(nigori'ed  toju) ;  thus  : 

Sono  uchi  no        yosaso  ( 

Thai  inside  '*  apparently-good  }      Whichever  may  seem 

na    mono.  jto  be  the  best  of  the  lot. 

being  thing  ( 

Nihon-ju      no    yushi.  \      The    bravest  man    in 

Japan-inside      '*        bravo  ^  Japan. 

214.  After  all,  the  chief  thing  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  equivalents  for  our 
comparative  and  superlative,  is  not  to  have  recourse  to 
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them,  but  to  accustom  himself  from  the  beginning  to  use 
the  simple  positive  instead,  which  alone  is  idiomatic  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

215.  "  Still"  with  the  comparative  is  rendered  by  one  of 
the  adverbs  motto  or  nao  ;  thus  : 


Motto  chojo  made       noborimasho.       stin  f    th 

.Wore  stunutit    till  icitl-jtrobablu-asccitd 

(to  the  very  top. 

Kono       ho      wa,       nao 

'i'/ii*          one     as-for,      still 

gozaimasil. 

in 

yoroshiu 

good 

This   is   a 
"better  one. 

still 

IT  216.  "The"  with  the  comparative  repeated  is  rendered 
by  hodo,  lit.  "  amount,"  thus  : 


Mireba,        mini         hodo     rippa      (Thf 

.i«-I-/oo/;,         look         autOHul,sjt/CHdid}iOOk     at     it,    the 

j  m 
lit 


desu.  more     splendid 

seems. 


Takal      tokoro      hodo,     kaze    wo    \  The  higher  the 

High          pluce      amount,    tcind  (accus.)  I  situation,         the 

«*•  {windier  it  is. 

11217.  "Very"  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  hanahada, 
itatte,  taiso  (ni),  takusan.  The  word  taihen  (111)  resembles 
the  "awfully"  of  English  colloquial  use  and  is  in  per- 
petual requisition.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Taiso  ni  kirei.  Very  pretty. 

TaiJien    ni    oniosJiiro   gozai-i-r.  r  ,,     •  ,, 

mashlta.  {it  was  awfully  jolly. 

Itatte     muzukashii      mon(o)  \  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
da.  (thing. 


Hanahada         o         kinodokii  sama 

IVry          hoHoiri'ftblc      sorrow        »flr. 

(de  gozciimasii). 

(it        is) 


I  am  extremely 
sorry.  (More  lit. 
It  is  honourable 
Mr.  Sorrow  ! ) 
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IT  218  Another  favourite  way  of  expressing  u  awfully"  is  by 
the  gerund  of  the  adjective  or  verb  and  the  phrase  shi-yo  ga 
nai  or  shi-kata  ga  nai,  which  signifies  literally  "there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,"  thus  : 

Atsukute  shi-yo  ga  nai.        It  is  awfully  hot. 

Kutabirete   ski-yoga}1   am  awfully  tired,  or   I   am 

J          \so  tired,  I  don  t  know  what  to 

/  /  n  t  •  I     « 

J  do. 
Taikutsu  de  shi-yo  ga  nai.     It  is  an  awful  bore. 

N.  B.     Observe  de  in  this  last  instance,  replacing  the  gerund  because  taikittsu  is 
not  an  adjective,  but  in  reality  a  noun  here  used  as  a  quasi-adjective. 

The  following  expressions  may   serve  to  exemplify  a 
kindred  idiom  : 

Kurakute  mienai.  It  is  so  dark,  I  can't  see. 

Tokute    arukemasen  de-\It  was  so  far,  we  couldn't 
sJilta.  [walk  there. 

Ano     hlto      wa    baka  de  ]      He  is  such  a  fool,  that  it 

That  fer,ou  «Wor,  fool     by,([s    impossible    to    make   use 

tsukai-miclii  ga  nai.  \    r^- 

cmploy-tcay  (nom.)  t**«»*  J  Ol:  nim- 

IF  219.  **  Not  very  "  is  expressed  by  amari,  "  excess,"  "  too," 
or  yokel  (ni)  u  superfluity,"  with  a  negative  verb,  thus  : 

A  mart  omoslriroku  nai.  (familiar)  (It  is   not  very 

Anmri  oiiiosliiroku  gozairttasen.ipoKte)  ^amusing. 


Yokei        gomimasen.t   are  not  very  many, 
(or  ihere  is  not  very  much. 

Yokei  ni  mokarimasen.  inhere  is  not  much  money 
(made. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

The   Verb. 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

IT  220.  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  Japanese  verb  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  verbs  of  European 
languages.  Conformably  with  the  absence  of  number  in 
the  noun  and  of  true  personal  pronouns,  so  also  does  the 
Japanese  verb  entirely  disregard  all  considerations  of  per- 
son and  of  number.  "  I  am,"  "  thou  art,"  "  he  is,"  "  she 
is,"  "we  are,"  "you  are,"  "they  are"  are  all  expressed 
by  the  same  word  da  (familiar) or  desii  (polite);  similarly  all 
the  persons  of  the  past  tense  ("  I  was,"  "thou  wast,"  etc.) 
are  expressed  by  the  same  word  datta  or  deshita  ;  all  the 
persons  of  the  probable  present  or  future  ("  I  probably  am 
or  probably  shall  be  ,"  "  thou  probably  art  or  probably 
wilt  be,"  etc.)  by  the  same  word  daro  or  desho.  The 
present  and  past  indicative  can  be  used  as  adjectives 
(see  11"  80  and  *i  205),  and  even  as  nouns  (see  U  45) ;  many 
of  the  moods  are  different  from  anything  that  exists  in 
Europe ;  the  verb  has  negative,  potential,  and  causative 
conjugations.  In  fact  the  whole  verbal  conception  has 
been  worked  out  in  an  alien  manner. 

*i  221.  Most  of  the  Japanese  verbal  forms  occurring  in 
actual  practice  consist  of  four  elements,  viz.  the  root,  the 
stem,  the  inflection  or  "  base,"  and  the  agglutinated  suffix 
or  suffixes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  koniariniashita, 
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which  is  so  often  heard  in  conversation,  and  which 
signifies  "(I)  was  in  trouble,"  "was  at  a  loss,"  "didn't 
know  what  to  do."  The  root  is  kom,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  small  group  of  related  verbs  konnt,  "  to  stuff  into," 
"to  crowd  into,"  "to  inclose,"  "to  confine;"  koineru, 
synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  komu  ;  koworu,  an  intran- 
sitive verb  signifying  "  to  be  in  a  state  of  confinement," 
"  to  be  shut  up."  From  the  root  kom  is  formed  the  stem 
komar  by  the  agglutination  of  ar(ii),  "to  be."  To  this 
is  added  the  unexplained  suffix  /,  which  gives  the  "  in- 
definite form  "  of  the  verb,  a  sort  of  participle  or  gerund 
(see  1*  278 — 281  and  1f  422 — 426),  which  can  also  be  used 
as  a  "  base  "  or  foundation  form,  to  which  certain  suffixes 
are  agglutinated/"  In  this  case  the  agglutinated  suffixes 
are  mashi,  which  originally  signified  "  to  be,"  and  ta,  the 
index  of  the  past  tense,  itself  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
Classical  form  of  the  language,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
gerundial  suffix  te  and  of  aru,  "  to  be."  The  single  word 
komarimashita  therefore  contains  the  verb  "to  be"  three 
times  over. 

*  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  serious  grammarians  should  ever 
have  thought  of  applying  the  name  of  "  root  "  to  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  as  much  an  inflection  of  the  stem  (probably  an 
ultimate  analysis  would  prove  the  inflection  to  be  an  agglutinated  form 
obtained  from  the  stem)  as  any  other.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
calling  komari  a  "root,"  than  komaru  or  komar e.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate precedent  set  by  Dr.  Hepburn  in  his  otherwise  useful  diction- 
ary has  been  constantly  followed  by  writers  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  Hence  we  are  treat- 
ed to  such  sesquipedalian  "  roots  "  as  araserare  (really  the  indefinite 
form  of  the  potential  of  the  causative  conjugation  of  aru,  "  to  be  "), 
and  we  are  told  that  such  is  the  form  which  all  the  other  principal 
parts  of  the  verb  are  derived  !  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to 
call  "  disregarding"  the  root  of  the  verb  "  to  disregard,"  and  to  say 
that  "  disregardest,"  "  disregardeth,"  etc.,  are  derived  from  it. 
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11  222.  Again  take  samasanai  "(I)  do  not  cool "  (transitive). 
The  root  is  sam  or  sab,  which  we  find  in  sameru,  "  to 
cool"  (intransitive);  samuiy  "  cold  ;"  samushii  or  sabishii, 
11  lonesome."  The  stem  is  samas,  formed  from  the  root 
sam  and  the  verb  sum,  "  to  do,"  the  second  a  apparently 
owing  its  existence  to  the  "attraction"  of  the  first 
(see  p.  5.)  The  third  a  is  the  inflection  forming  the 
"negative  base"  samasa,  to  which  is  agglutinated  the 
negative  adjective  nai,  "  non-existent,"  in  order  to  form 
the  certain  present  tense  of  the  negative  conjugation.  In 
some  cases,  for  instance  in  sameru,  "  to  cool"  (intransitive), 
the  stem  (sam)  is  not  a  lengthened  form  of  the  root, 
but  simply  the  root  itself.  In  others  again  there  is  no 
agglutinated  suffix,  the  base  itself  being  used  as  an  in- 
dependent word.  Of  this  the  imperative  of  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation  offers  a  good  example. 

IT  223.  Japanese  roots  form  an  obscure  subject,  and  one  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  plunge,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  practical  utility.  For  practical  purposes 
the  stem  (whether  identical  with  the  root,  or  a  lengthened 
form  of  the  root)  may  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact, — • 
not  indeed  as  a  complete  word,  but  as  the  unit  to  which 
the  bases  are  attached.  The  stem  itself  should,  theoretic- 
ally speaking,  always  remain  absolutely  invariable.  But 
we  shall  see  later  on  how  phonetic  decay  has  caused  all 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  to  depart  from  this  standard 
in  the  modern  Colloquial  speech. 

IT  224.  The  "  bases  "  are  formed  from  the  stem  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  more  letters  whose  origin  is  too  obscure 
to  discuss  here.  The  "  bases  "  are  four  in  number,  and  all 
the  other  conjugational  forms  are  obtained  by  agglutinat- 
ing certain  suffixes  to  them.  Their  names  are  the  Certain 
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Present,  the  Indefinite  Form,  the  Conditional  Base  and  the 
Negative  Base.  The  Negative  Base  is  never  used  as  an 
independent  word.  The  Conditional  Base  is,  in  the  first 
conjugation,  identical  with  the  imperative.  In  the  other 
conjugations  it  is  not  used  as  an  independent  word.  The 
"  bases  "  are  not  always  formed  in  the  same  manner,  nor 
are  the  suffixes  always  attached  to  them  quite  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  the  distribution  of  verbs  into  three  con- 
jugations. (In  the  Classical  language  there  are  four;  but 
in  the  Colloquial  the  third  and  fourth  coalesce.) 


H  225.      EXAMPLES    OF    THE    BASES    IN    THE 
THREE    REGULAR    CONJUGA- 
TIONS   OF    VERBS. 

(The  stem  is  italicised.) 

ist.  Conj.           2nd.  Conj.               3rd.  Conj. 

to  »«  II    to  put    to  sleep    to  eat       to  fall    to  see 

Certain    )                    ,                        .    ,                   ,..,.. 
Present    }  uru       °'*u      HGTU     tojberu      ochiru'"  imru 

Indefinite    ur\        ok\      lie          tabe         ooh'i        mi 
Negative)                    7                        .    ,                  ,  . 
Base      J   //ra       °           ;/e                             Oc'n         ;;/1 

Base'    I  HrQ       °^e     ;/'ere      ^?frere      ochire   ;//ire 

N.  B.     Observe  how  the  letter  r  never  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  "bases"  of  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation, 
but  always  enters  into  the  formation  of  those  of  the  2nd. 
and  3rd.  conjugations.     Of  course  r  may  appear  in  the  stem 
of  any  verb,  as  it  does  in  that  of  uru,  "  to  sell,"  ist.  conj. 

*  The  stem,  indeed  the  root,  is  really  ot,  as  in  the  active  verb  otosu, 
"  to  drop"  (ist.  Conj.).  But  the  consonant  t  changes  euphonically  to 
ch  before  the  vowel  i  (see  p.  22). 
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II  226.  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  matter  of 
verbal  paradigms,  we  may  just  mention  in  passing  that 
when  naming  Japanese  verbs,  it  is  usual  to  mention  the 
present  tense  as  in  Greek,  not  the  infinitive  as  in  English, 
Latin  and  most  other  European  languages.  Thus  urn, 
"to  sell;"  yorokobu  "to  be  glad;"  nern  "to  sleep;"  koshi- 
raeru  "  to  prepare  ;"  ochiru,  "  to  fall ;"  kiru  ;  "  to  wear." 
But  uru  has  not  the  infinitive  sense  of  "to  sell;"  at 
least  it  has  not  generally  or  properly  that  sense.  It 
signifies  "  I  (or  you,  they,  etc.)  sell."  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  all  other  verbs.  The  Japanese  language  has  no 
form  exactly  answering  in  signification  to  our  infinitive. 
The  make-shift  for  an  infinitive  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  1T  277. 

IT  227.  The  following  paradigms  of  the  three  Regular  Conju- 
gations and  of  the  three  most  important  irregular  verbs, 
viz.  knruy  "  to  come;"  sum,  "  to  do;"  and  masu  for  which 
English  has  no  equivalent,  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
various  Japanese  moods  and  tenses  are  formed  by  ag- 
glutinating suffixes  to  the  "bases."  The  memory  will 
be  assisted  by  noticing  that  almost  all  the  tenses  of  the 
Positive  Voice  are  obtained  from  the  Indefinite  Form 
and  the  Conditional  Base,  while  those  of  the  Negative 
Voice  are  obtained  from  the  Negative  Base  and  the  Cer- 
tain Present.  Note  further  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Second  and  Third  Conjugations  is  the  vowel  e 
which  characterises  the  former,  and  the  vowel  i  which 
characterises  the  latter.  This  fact  has  caused  some 
European  grammarians  to  class  them  together  as  a  single 
conjugation  (the  second).  They  are  thus  classed  in  Mr. 
Aston's  Grammar  and  in  Messrs  Satow  and  Ishibashi's 
small  dictionary. 
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11  234.  It  will  be  found  good  practice  to  conjugate  according 
to  the  paradigms  of  the  three  regular  conjugations  a  few 
of  the  verbs  in  commonest  use.  Such  are  : 


butsu, 
dasu, 
isogu, 


to  beat. 


komar,{,\l°  ^  in         \S* 
'  (trouble. 

O    <T 

to  take  out.    nomu,       to  drink.          l^-g. 

(to  make 
(haste, 
to  hear. 


to  think. 
to  call. 


omou, 
yobu, 

dcru,  to  go  out.       makeru,    to  be  beaten,  "t^"' 

kosliiraeru,'''  to  prepare,     neru,         to  sleep. 
kutabireru,    to  get  tired,   suteru,      to  throw  away. 


abiru, 

dekiru, 

kariru, 


to  bathe, 
to  be  able, 
to  borrow. 


kirti, 


tariru, 


to  wear. 

to  boil. 

to  be  enough. 


235.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  paradigms,  the  Japanese 
verbal  forms  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  those 
of  French,  Latin,  and  most  other  European  languages. 
But  a  peculiar  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  all 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  more  or  less  anomalous. 
In  the  Classical  Dialect  each  suffix  was  simply  aggluti- 
nated to  one  of  the  bases  without  any  letter-changes 
occurring,  e.g.  gerund  oki-te  "  having  put ; "  ari-te 
"  having  been  ;  "  tsugi-te,  "  having  joined."  But  in 
modern  usage  phonetic  decay  has  obliterated  this  pristine 
simplicity,  and  has  given  us  oite,  atte,  tsuide, — forms  in 
which  the  stem  loses  its  final  consonant,  and  other  letter- 
changes  take  place.  The  nature  of  the  irregularity  thus 
caused  depends  in  every  case  upon  the  last  letter  of  the 

*  Vulgarly  contracted  to  kosacru. 
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stem.  The  student  will  more  easily  master  this  difficulty 
by  committing  to  memory  the  following  examples,  than 
by  being  given  a  set  of  abstract  rules  : — 
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237.  It  will  be  observed  that  most  of    the  above  letter- 
changes  have  ease  of  pronunciation  for  their  sole  efficient 
cause.    Some,  however,  may  appear  strange ;  for  instance, 
that  affecting  the  stems  in  g,  where  d  and  j  replace  t  and 
ch  in  the  terminations.     The  reason  of  this  is  that,  when 
the  nigori'ed  letter  g*  dropped  out,  there  remained  a  feel- 
ing that  the  nigori  should  be  marked  in  some  other  way. 
It  was  therefore  carried  on  to  the  next  syllable,  convert- 
ing plain  t  and  ch  into  nigori'ed  dandj.     Had  this  not 
been  done,  many  forms  of  such  pairs  of  verbs  as  tsugu  and 
tsuku  would  have  become   undistinguishable,   a  disaster 
which  has  actually  overtaken  verbs  with  stems  ending  in 
b  and  m,  and  also  those  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  r  and  in  t. 
Thus  it  is  only  by  the  context   that  we   can  tell   whether 
yonde  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  gerund  ofyobtt,  "  to  call," 
or  of  yoinu,  "  to  read  ;  "  whether  untie  is  the   gerund   of 
nuu,  "  to  sew,"  or  of  nuru,  "  to  varnish  ;"  whether  utte  is 
the  gerund  of  uru,  "to  sell,"  or  of  titsu,  "  to  strike." 

238.  The  Kyoto  people,  and   the   people  of  Central    and 
Western  Japan  generally,  say 

shimote,   shimota,    etc.    for   shimatte,   shimatta,    etc. 
iute,          iuta,  ,,       ,,     itte,  itta,  ,, 

omote,       omota;        ,,       ,,     omotte,       omotta,         ,, 
niltet         nut  a,          ,,       ,,     nutte,         nutta,  ,, 

and  the  educated  in  Tokyo  sometimes  follow  their  exam- 
ple, especially  when  speaking  in  public.  But  this  sounds 
somewhat  pedantic.  The  habit  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  in  former  days,  when  the  Court  resided  at  Kyoto,  the 
dialect  of  that  place  was  naturally  esteemed  above  the 
vernacular  of  Eastern  Japan. 

*  See  p.  19 — 20. 
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11  239.  In  the  case  of  stems  ending  in  s,  the  change  of  5  into 
sh  in  the  indefinite  form  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
modern  Japanese  to  sound  an  5  before  the  vowel  i. 
Originally  nashi  was  probably  nasi. 

The  changes  in  the  t  series  have  their  origin  in  a 
similar  modern  inability  to  pronounce  that  consonant  be- 
fore the  vowels  i  and  u.  It  is  probable  that,  some  cen- 
turies ago,  people  consistently  said,  for  instance, 

PRESENT.  INDEF.  FORM.  CONDIT.  BASE.  NEG.  BASE. 

matu,  uiatij  mate,  mata,    "to  wait;" 

and  the  conditional  and  negative  bases  still  retain  the 
pronunciation  which  theoretical  unity  postulates,  while 
the  other  two  bases,  main  and  mati,  have  slid  respectively 
into  matsu  and  machi.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on 
this  point  is  that  the  modern  pronunciation  was  already 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
•  from  which  time  the  first  Jesuit  works  on  the  lan- 
guage date. 

The  insertion  of  a  w  in  the  negative  base  of  verbs  end- 
ing in  vowel  stems  (shima'wa,  iwa,  omowa,  nuv/a)  has  its 
origin  in  a  curious  phonetic  change  which  took  place 
many  centuries  ago.  Originally  the  stem  of  all  such 
verbs  ended  in  an/,  thus : 

PRESENT.    INDEF.  FORM.       CONDIT.   BASE.       NEG.  BASE. 

shimafu         shimafi  shiniafe  sliiniaia\ 

but,  according  to  a  rule  which  permeates  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  modern  language,  the /has  been  drop- 
ped before  u,  i,  and  e,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  w 
before  a. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MOODS 
AND  TENSES  IN  THE  REGULAR  VERBS. 

IF  240.  Certain  Present  Or  Future  (the  ist.  base):  to  the  stem 
add  u  for  the  ist.  conjugation,  eru  for  the  2nd.,  and  iru 
for  the  3rd.  The  origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 

IT  241.  Indefinite  Form  (the  2nd.  base) :  to  the  stem  add  i  for 
the  ist.  and  3rd.  conjugations,  and  e  for  the  2nd.  The 
origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 

11242.  Desiderative  Adjective:  to  the  indefinite  form  add 
tai.  Tai  is  an  adjective  originally  identical  with  itai, 
11  painful,"  and  is  capable  of  conjugation  like  other  adjec- 
tives, according,  to  the  paradigm  given  on  pp.  112 — 114, 
thus :  okitaku,  okito  gozaimasii,  okitakereba,  okitaku 
nni9  etc. 

1[  243-  Adjective  of  Probability :  to  the  indefinite  form  add  so 
na  (see  p.  121). 

11244.  Polite  Certain  Present  or  Future:  to  the   indefinite 

form  add  masii,  which  can  itself  be  conjugated  through 
most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  thus:  okimashlta,  okima- 
sho,  etc.  (see  p.  144). 

11  245-  Gerund  (by  some  called  the  Past  Participle) :  to  the 
indefinite  form  add  te,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic 
change  in  the  ist.  conjugation  (see  p.  146).  Te  is  sup- 
posed by  the  native  grammarians  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
verb  hateru,  "to  finish."  If  this  view  is  correct,  oite  for 
instance  literally  means  "  having  finished  putting,"  or 
"  finishing  putting."  The  next  six  tenses  in  the  para- 
digm are  all  obtained  by  agglutinating  other  suffixes  to 
the  te  of  this  one. 

IF  246.  Gerund  Emphasised:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  cha, 
observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  con- 
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jugation  (see  p.  146).  Cha  is  a  corruption  of  te  wa,  which 
latter  original  form  is  still  mostly  preferred  by  cultured 
speakers.  Wa  is  the  postposition  treated  of  in  pp.  74  et  seq. 

^  247-  Certain  Past:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  ta,  observing 
the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conjugation  (see 
p.  146).  Ta  is  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  past  tari,  it- 
self derived  from  te  ari  (ari  is  the  Classical  "conclusive 
present"  of  ant,  "  to  be.")  Oita  therefore  etymologically 
means  "  am  having  finished  putting." 

f  248.  Probable  Past :  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taro,  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist  conjugation  (see 
p.  146).  Taro  stands  for  te  aro,  lit.  "  probably  shall  be 
having  finished." 

<$  249.  Conditional  Past:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taraba 
or  tara,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist. 
conjugation  (see  p.  146).  Taraba  stands  for  te  araba,  lit. 
"  if  am  having  finished,"  araba  being  a  Classical  form, 
the  so-called  "  hypothetical  mood  "  of  am,  "  to  be." 

^  250.  Concessive  Past:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taredomo 
or  taredo,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the 
ist.  conjugation  (see  p.  146).  Taredomo  stands  for  te 
aredomo,  lit.  "though  am  having  finished."  Aredomo,  the 
concessive  present  of  aru,  "  to  be,"  is  itself  compounded 
of  the  conditional  base  are  and  the  postpositions  to  and  mo. 

^  25l-  Frequentative  Form:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  tan, 
observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conju- 
gation (see  p.  146).  Tari  would  seem  to  stand  for  te  ari, 
in  which  case  its  original  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  past  indicative  tense. 

1!  252.  Conditional  Base  (the  3rd.  base):  to  the  stem  add  e 
for  the  ist.  conjugation,  ere  for  the  2nd.,  and  ire  for  the 
3rd.  The  origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 
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^  253-  Imperative;  in  the  ist.  conjugation  it  is  identical 
with  the  conditional  base  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjuga- 
tions it  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  indefinite  form  the 
syllable  ro,  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  yo,  an-  ex- 
clamation resembling  our  word  "  Oh  !  " 

N.  B.  A  familiar  imperative,  often  used  by  members  of  the  same 
household  in  addressing  each  other,  is  obtained  by  adding  na  to  the 
indefinite  form,  as  yobi-na,  "call!"  shi-na,  "do!".  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  na  is  simply  an  interjection  or  a  corruption  of  the 
word  nasai,  "  please."  The  former  view  is,  however,  the  more 
probable. 

1f  254.  Conditional  Present:  to  the  conditional  base  add  ba, 
which  is  an  irregularly  nigori'ed  form  of  the  postposi- 
tion wa. 

^  255-  Concessive  Present :  to  the  conditional  base  add  domo. 
Do  is  the  nigori'ed  form  of  the  postposition  to,  and  mo  is 
also  one  of  the  postpositions. 

IF  256.  Negative  Base  (the  4th  base):  in  the  ist.  conjugation 
add  a  to  the  stem  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations 
the  negative  base  is  identical  with  the  indefinite  form. 

^  257-  Probable  Present  or  Future :  in  the  ist.  conjugation 

add  u  to  the  negative  base,  and  then  contract  the  diph- 
thong an  thus  obtained  into  o.  The  termination  u  is  a 
corruption  of  the  unexplained  Classical  n.  The  steps  of 
the  process  therefore  are  okan  (the  Classical  Probable 
Present  or  Future  of  oku),  okan,  oko.  In  the  2nd.  and 
3rd.  conjugations  the  Classical  dialect  also  simply  adds 
;z,  thus:  taben,  "I  shall  probably  eat;  "  ochin,  "  I  shall 
probably  fall."  Some  of  the  Colloquial  dialects  of  the 
Western  provinces  vocalise  this  n  exactly  as  in  the  ist. 
conjugation,  and  say  tabeu,  ochiu.  The  Tokyo  forms  in 
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yd,  as  tabeyo,  ochiyo,  are  built  on  a  false  analogy 
suggested  by  the  6  sound  of  the  future  in  the  ist. 
conjugation. 

II  258.  Negative  Imperative!  to  the  present  indicative  add 
na,  which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  nakare,  the  classical 
imperative  of  the  "negative  adjective  nai"  (iiakare=iiaku1 
are2,  be2  not1). 

*'  259-  Negative  Probable  Present  or  Future:  in  the  ist.  con- 

jugation add  mai  to  the  present  indicative,  in  the  2nd. 
and  3rd.  conjugations  add  it  to  the  negative  base.  Mai 
is  a  corruption  of  majiki,  ntdjiku,  a  Classical  adjective 
expressing  doubt  or  prohibition.  In  the  Colloquial  it  has 
ceased  to  be  conjugated. 

11260.  Negative  Certain  Present  or  Future:  to  the  negative 

base  add  n,  which  here  and  throughout  the  negative 
tenses  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  negative 
particle  ani,  which  exists  likewise  in  Korean.  The  n 
should  properly  be  followed  by  short  u,  but  this  letter  is 
now  generally  omitted  in  pronunciation. 

11  261.  Negative  Certain  Past:  to  the  negative  base  add  iian- 
da,  a  termination  of  unknown  origin. 

IF  262.  Negative  Probable  Past:  to  the  negative  base  add 
nandaro,  formed  from  the  negative  past  indicative  on  the 
model  of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive  voice. 

11263.  Negative  Frequentative  Form  :  to  the  negative  base 

add  nandari,  formed  from  the  negative  past  indicative  on 
the  model  of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive  voice. 

11264.  Negative  Conditional  Present:  to  the  negative  base 

add  neba.  Ne  is  really  a  sort  of  negative  conditional  base 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  conditional  base  of  the  posi- 
tive voice,  and  ba  is  the  postposition  wa  with  the  nigori. 
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11265.  Negative  Concessive  Present:  to  the  negative  base 

add  nedonio  or  nedo.     For  ne   see   preceding  paragraph. 
To  and  mo  are  postpositions. 

H  266.  Negative  Gerund:  to  the  negative  base  add  zu,  a  ter- 
mination of  doubtful  signification.  The  postposition  id 
is  often  added  to  this  form  without  affecting  its  significa- 
tion, as  tabezu  ni  for  tabezu,  "not  eating,"  "without 
eating." 

11  267.  Second  Form  of  the  Negative  Voice:  to  the  negative 

base  add   the   "negative  adjective  nai"  (seep.   115)  in 
one  or  other  of  its  conjugational  forms. 

N.  B.  To  avoid  tedious  repetition,  we  leave  the  student  to  analyse 
for  himself  on  the  above  model  the  conjugation  of  adjectives  given 
on  p.  114. 

IRREGULAR     VERBS. 

li"  268.  Japanese  has  but  few  irregular  verbs,  and  the  irregu- 
larities even  of  these  few  are  but  slight.  We  have  already 
given  paradigms  of  the  three  chief  ones,  viz.  kuru,  "to 
come"  (p.  142);  sum,  "to  do"  (p.  143);  and  masii 
(p.  144),  which  formerly  meant  "  to  be,"  but  which  is 
now  used  only  as  a  termination  which  may  be  added  to 
the  indefinite  form  of  any  verb.  There  is  thus  obtained 
a  secondary  conjugation,  which  is  more  polite  than  the 
ordinary  conjugation  and  which  is  therefore  in  particular- 
ly frequent  use.  The  plain  verb  without  masu  is  apt  to 
sound  curt,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Instead 
of  giving  masii  alone,  the  paradigm  shows  it  attached  to 
the  verb  nasaru,  "to  deign  to  do"  (for  nasaru  see  also 
below,  H  270). 

IT  269.  The  other  slightly  .irregular  verbs  are  as  follows  : — 
Am,  "to  be,"  when  combined  with  the  postposition  de, 
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loses  its  final  syllable,  making  da  instead  of  darn.  Its 
negative  voice  is  not  used,  being  replaced  by  the  "  nega- 
tive adjective  "  nai.  The  improbable  present  or  future 
arumai  alone  remains,  used  concurrently  with  nakaro. 

1i  270.  Gozaru,  "  to  be,"  generally  drops  the  r  of  its  last 
syllable  when  masu  is  sufBxed  ;  thus  gozaimasu  instead  of 
gozarimasu.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  polite  verbs 
irassharu  "  to  go,"  "to  come;"  kudasaru,  "  to  condes- 
cend," and  nasani,  "  to  deign  to  do."  These  latter  verbs 
also  use  the  forms  thus  obtained,  viz.  irasshai,  kudasai,  and 
nasai,  as  imperatives.  Kureru  "  to  give,"  2nd  conj., follows 
their  example,  having  the  imperative  kurei  for  kurero. 
Moreover  irassliaru,  kudasaru  and  nasaru  may  drop  the 
letter  a  of  the  termination  aru  in  the  gerund  and  in  the  six 
following  tenses,  thus  :  irasshlie  for  irasshatte,  kudasttaro 
for  kudasattaro,  nasttara  for  nasattara.  In  familiar  conver- 
sation gozaimasu  is  often  shorn  of  all  its  middle  letters,  and 
pronounced  gasu  or  gesii.  Similarly  gozaimaslilta  becomes 
gashita,  etc.  When  the  particle  de  precedes  it,  gozai- 
masu is  apt  to  lose  its  initial  letter  as  well,  de  gozaimasu 
becoming  desii,  de  gozaimashita  becoming  deshita,  etc. 

1i  271.  Iku,  "to  go,"  instead  of  the  Gerund  iite,  the  Em- 
phasised Gerund  iiclia,  etc.,  which  would  be  required  by 
the  rule  for  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  with  stem  end- 
ing in  k  (see  p.  146),  has  the  following  irregular  forms  : 

Gerund  itte,  having  gone,  going. 

Emphatic  Gerund  itcha,  having  gone,  going. 

Certain  Past  itta,  I  went. 

Probable  Past  ittaro,  I  probably  went. 

Condit.  Past  ittara(ba).  If  I  had  gone. 

Concess.  Past  ittaredo(mo\  though  I  went. 

Frequent.  Form  ittari, 
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These  irregular  forms  of  i ku  coincide  with  the  regular 
forms  of  the  same  tenses  of  the  verb  iu,  "  to  say."  Other- 
wise the  verb  iku  is  conjugated  regularly. 

II  272.  Shinuru,  "  to  die,"  is  conjugated  regularly  through 
most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  as  if  it  were  sliinu  (stem 
shin),  and  belonged  to  the  first  conjugation.  But  the  ad- 
dition of  the  syllable  ru  makes  its  certain  present  shinuru 
and  also  the  negative  imperative  shinuru -na  irregular. 
It  has  moreover  inherited  from  the  Classical  Language  a 
conditional  base  shinure,  which  occasionally  replaces  the 
regular  shine.  Altogether  it  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  between 
the  first  conjugation  and  the  third. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    USE    OF    SOME    OF    THE 
MOODS    AND    TENSES. 

11  273.  Indicative  Present,  Future  and  Certain  Past. — 
The  Japanese  verb  does  not,  like  ours,  clearly  distinguish 
present  from  future  time.  It  has  one  form  serving  to 
denote  any  certain  action  or  state,  whether  present,  future 
or  habitual,  and  another  serving  to  denote  any  merely 
probable  action  or  state,  whether  present  or  future.  It  is 
the  question  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  that  forms  the 
criterion,  not  the  question  of  time.  Still,  as  future  actions 
and  events  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  often  un- 
certain than  present  actions  and  events,  the  form  denoting 
certainty  is  applied  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  present  time, 
while  the  form  denoting  mere  probability  is  applied  in  a 
majority  of  cases  to  future  time.  It  is  this  which  has  led 
most  writers  on  Japanese  grammar  to  term  the  former  the 
present  tense  and  the  latter  the  future  tense.  But  such 
a  terminology  is  really  incorrect,  and  it  has  been  the  cause 
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of  much   mutual  misunderstanding  between  Europeans 
and  natives. 


Bar  a     wa,        ii 

Hose    as- for,    good 

Doko  ni     sunde 

Where  in  dwelling 

Kimasu  ka  ? 


hana 

ftoiccr 


da. 

is 


Kimasho  ka  ? 


jflkl    kimasii.  (certainty) 


Kimasho.          } 
Kimasu  desho.\ 


The  rose  is  a  beauti- 
ful flower. 

irassharu  ?  f     Where      are     you 

deign?         {living? 
(certainty)  Will  he  COme  ? 

f  Is  he  likely  to  come  ? 

(mere  probability)     J  Do   yOU  think  he  Will 

(come  ? 

f     He  will  come  im- 
{  mediately. 

(      He     will    probably 


Kimasumai. 


Yuki    ga   furimasu. 

Snoic    (nom.)        falls 


Yuki  ga  fiinniasho. 
Myonichi   shuttatsn  shimasii. 

start  do 


(mere  probability) 

f     I  don't  think  he  will 
(come. 

It     snows ;     it    is 
snowing. 

It    will      certainly 
^snow. 

(      It      will     probably 
I  snow. 

f      I    (shall)   start  to- 
( morrow. 

I  think  of  starting 
to-morrow, 

f     As    I    have 
kara,     caught  cold,  I 
•j  think  I  won't 
take     a     bath 
Uo-day. 

In  this  last  case  there  is  little  difference  in  English 
between  "  I  think  I  won't  "  and  plain  "  I  won't."  The 
former  is  less  abrupt ;  that  is  all.  Similarly  in  Japanese, 
where  consequently  the  merely  probable  present  or  future 


Myonichi  shuttatsu  shimasho. 


Kaze 


hiita 

have-drawn 


because 


wo 

(accus.) 

yu        wo          yo shimasho. 

hot-water  (accus.)    will-probabty-forbear 
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tense  sometimes  comes  in  a  roundabout  way  to  corres- 
pond exactly  to  our  real  future.     Thus: 

Isolde  iko.  (     I  will  go  quickly, 

Ilaving-hastened,   nilt-probably-go  J  or  I  w{\[  make   haste 
(or  more  politely  ikimasho)  , 

But  it  would  do  equally  well  to  use  the  present,  and  to 
say  Isoide  ikimasu. 

The  essence  of  the  probable  present  or  future  in  Japan- 
ese being  uncertainty  with  a  strong  tinge  of  probability, 
this  tense  is  often  used  to  express  a  guess,  such  as 
English  idiom  generally  conveys  by  means  of  the  word 
"  must,"  thus : 

Sazo       go  fujiyu 


Indeed  nttgnst  inconvenience 


de     gozaiiJiaslio. 


You  must  find  it  very 


,  inconvenient. 

irill-jfi-obaltfybe 

N.  B.  Needless  to  say  that  this  idiom  connot  be  used  to  express 
the  very  different  "must"  denoting  necessity.  The  "must"  of 
necessity  is  rendered  by  a  double  negative,  thus : 

Harmvanakercba     narimasen.      {      It  won't  do  not  to  pay,  i.e. 
ll-pay-not,         won* I  do        \You  must  pay. 

Englishmen  knowing  a  little  Japanese  are  apt  to  use  this  double 
negative  too  freely,  because  in  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  scatter- 
ing must's  broadcast,  even  where  there  is  no  real  necessity  at  all,  as, 
when  rising  to  say  goodbye,  we  say  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going."  A 
Japanese  would  say  Mo  o  itoma  itashimasu,lh.  "Already  I  will  do 
honourable  leave." 

11"  274.  The  Japanese  past  tense  is  sometimes  used  where 
English  idiom  would  prefer  the  present,  thus  :  Arimashlta 
(lit.  "  has  been"),  "  Here  it  is  !"  said  when  one  finds  some- 
thing which  had  been  lost ;  Wakarimashita,  "  I  have  un- 
derstood," i.e.  "  I  understand  ;  "  Gozen  ga  dekimashUa 
(lit.  "  Dinner  has  come  out"),  "  Dinner  is  ready  ;  "  Nodo 
ga  kawakiniashita  (lit.  "throat  has  dried  "),  "  My  throat 
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is  dry,"  i.e.  "  I  am  thirsty."  Contrariwise  the  Japanese 
often  use  the  present,  especially  the  present  of  the  nega- 
tive, where  strict  logic  demands  the  past,  thus  : 

Watakushi  wa      Amerika] 

JtMf         as-for,  *4tnerica\      While  I  was  in  Amen- 
ni    oru  aida.  fca. 

in  dwell  while 

Narawanai    kara,  dekima-} 

Learn-not    because,    can-  I  Can  t    do    it,    because 

sen.  [  I  haven't  learnt  how. 

not  ) 

IT  275.  In  such  an  example   as  the  following,  the  Japanese 
may   seem   illogical   in  using  the   past  tense.     But    the 
English  are  equally  illogical  in  using  the  present,   seeing 
that  the  time  referred  to  is  future  : 
Shltakti     no      dekita        \ 

Preparation  '.  liare-rome-ont          Let     me      knOW      when 

S±±'f;  ^:fat,9      everything  is  ready. 

klin       naSCll.  (Said  to  an  inferior.) 

give  candescent!  J 

In  the  following  example  (and  many  similar  might  be 
quoted)  the  two  languages  play  still  more  strangely  at 
cross  purposes,  English  using  the  past  where  Japanese 
has  the  future,  and  the  present  infinitive  where  Japanese 
has  the  past . 

K6       shita         ho     ga      f     You  had  probably  bet- 

V1n,S   have-done    side    (nom.)      I  ter  do  it   111    this    Way,    OY 

yokaro.  1 1  think  you  ought    to   do 

will-probably-be-good  \fa  \foe  thJs< 

N.  B.  Observe  the  phrase  . .  .ho  ga  yoi  equivalent  to  our  "  should," 
"ought,"  "had  better." 

276.  Notwithstanding  such  cases  as  those  hitherto  ex- 
emplified, the  use  of  the  present  and  past  mostly  gives 
no  trouble,  thus : 

Tsune  niiu    koto  desii  ka?  f      Is    it    a    thing    people 

Generally  say  iliing    is        ?       |  generally    say  ? 
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Ano    hlto      wa     ki-yo  da\      TT  ,        ,        , 

That  person  as-for,  handy  is    \        We     IS     SO     handy,      he 

kara,         nan   de    mo  [can  do  anything. 

because,    any  thing-whatever      J    ^    _(Be  careful  tojpronounce  ftf-yo  as 

shimasu, 

no      shafu        wa, 

House  'g  jinrikisha-Mm»  as-for,  ^s    the     house  jinriki- 

sha-msin    has    hurt     his 
kara,      kawari  no  otoko  wo     foot,    I    have   called    an- 

becanse,  exchange's    man  (accus.)    Other  instead. 

yonde       mairimashlta. 

called     have-come 


Senkoku      kiki  ni  yatta  \ 

Former-hour  hear    to     sent  \     sent  to  enquire  a  lit- 

ga-      mada       henji       ga    I  t,    while  b  t   there 

whereas,      still         answer     (nom.)  {  . 

gomimasen.  1S  no  answer  yet. 

is-nol  } 

1i  277.  The  certain  present  and  certain  past  followed  by  the 
word  koto,  "thing,"  "act,"  "fact,"  to  some  extent  re- 
place the  infinitive,  a  mood  for  which  the  Japanese 
language  lacks  a  special  form.  Thus  oku  koto,  "  to  put  " 
in  general ;  oita  koto,  "  to  have  put  "  in  the  past : — 
Mabushlkute,  mini  koto\  „ 

Beinff-tfazsHne,          to-sce  The     light     IS     SO     daz- 

ga     dekimasen.  |  zling,  that  I  can't  see. 

(nom.)    coiitcs-itot-ont 

Mita  koto    ga     nai.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Vo-have-seen  (nom.)  is-ttot 

1!  278.  Indefinite  Form,  Gerund  and  Emphasised  Ger- 
und.— The  indefinite  form  of  Japanese  verbs  is  a  form  to 
which  there  is  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  in  our 
Western  tongues.  It  is  by  itself  of  no  tense  and  mood, 
but  may  denote  any  tense  or  mood  according  to  the  con- 
text. The  rule  regarding  its  use  in  the  Written  Language 
is  as  follows  : — 

When  several  clauses  are  coordinated,   that   is  to  say, 
follow  each  other  and  express  the   same   tense  or   mood, 
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then  only  the  verb  or  adjective  of  the  last  of  such  coordi- 
nated clauses  takes  the  termination  that  indicates  the 
tense  or  mood  intended  by  the  speaker,  the  verbs  or 
adjectives  of  all  the  foregoing  clauses  being  put  in  the  in- 
definite form.  One  thus  has  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
last  clause  before  one  can  tell  whether  the  speaker  or 
writer  intends  to  refer  to  the  past,  present  or  future,  to 
the  indicative,  conditional,  imperative,  etc.  The  final 
verb,  so  to  speak,  focuses  and  clinches  all  that  went  be- 
fore. Thus  the  Shinto  theologian  Hirata,  when  insisting 
on  the  incrutableness  of  the  divine  nature,  says : 


Kami    no       mi  ue     \ 

God         "*      august      surface 

wa,      midari  ni    hakari- 

tis-for,          rashly     calculate- 

iilbe-ki     mono  de  wa  nai. 

say-should  thing  is-itot. 

Tada    sono         tattoki 

their  honourableness 


As  for  the  nature  of 
the  Gods,  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  men  should 
rashly  speculate  and  talk 


wo 

(accus.)  fa-honour,        usefulness 

wo    kashikomi,     osoru- 

(accus.)    to-revercncc,         fear- 

beki          wo  osoreru 

should- fulness  (accus,)    to- fear 

hoka     nashi. 


else  for  us  to  do  but  to 
honour  their  greatness,  to 
reverence  their  majesty, 


and  to  fear  their  power. 

besides    is-not  / 

In  this  passage  tattobi  and  kashikomi,  the  indefinite 
forms  of  the  verbs  tattobu  and  kashikoinu,  must  be  render- 
ed by  our  infinitive  mood,  because  they  are  coordinated 
with  osoreru,  which  is  in  the  present  tense  here  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  term  the  infinitive.  Note  also  the 
use  of  the  bookish  forms  in  ki  (see  pp.  108—109)  of  the 
attributive  adjectives  tattoki  and  kashlkoki  (for  tattoi  and 
kasJiikoi),  here,  as  generally  in  the  higher  style,  employed 
instead  of  the  abstract  substantives  in  sa, — such  as  tat- 
tosa,  kaslilkosa. 
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1'  279.  In  the  negative  voice,  the  place  of  the  indefinite  form 
is  supplied  by  the  negative  gerund,  thus  : 


Among  the  various 
countries  in  the  world, 
there  are  some  where 

•  •    T  no  plants  nor  trees  "row, 

mo      haezu,       nmbutsu      .      jf      , 
also  grow-not,  hnman-betngs**™    where    no    human 


Sekai  no     kuni-guni    no 

W*orld  '*         countries         '* 

uchi  ni  wa,     somoku 

middle  in,  herbs-trees 


mo        nai      tokoro     ga 

also     exist-not    places     (nom.) 

arimasu. 


arc 


beings  live. 

(N.  B.  Haezu  is  the  negative 
gerund  of  haeru,  "to  sprout," 
correlated  with  the  negative  pre- 
sent of  the  adjective  nai.) 


1i  280.  In  the  Book  Language,  the  foregoing  rule  concerning 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  is  exemplified  at  every  turn. 
It  is  also  followed  pretty  frequently  in  set  speeches,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  careful  and 
cultured  speakers.  Foreign  students  must,  therefore,  not 
fail  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  familiar  and  lower 
styles  of  Colloquial  almost  completely  disregard  it.  Some- 
times it  is  replaced,  as  in  European  languages,  by  two  or 
more  clauses  in  the  same  tense.  But  more  frequently  the 
indefinite  form  gives  way  to  the  gerund,  so  that,  for 
instance,  the  last  example  but  one,  if  made  genuinely 
conversational,  would  run  thus  : 

Kami  no     koto      wa,       midari  ni         suiryo       wa 

God      '«      matters   a*- for,  rashly       speculation  as-for 

dekimasen.     Tada    sono       tattoi     tokoro    wo  tattonde, 

cannot.  Simply  their  honourable  place  (accus.)  honouring, 

sono    uya-uyashii    tokoro   wo     uyamatte,    sono   osoreru 

their    atec-itmpiring-   place  (accus.)  reverencing,    their       fears 

tokoro  wo  osoreru  yori    hoka      wa      nai. 

place  (accus.)  to-fear    than  besides  as-for,  it-no  t 

N.  B.  Notice  the  word  tokoro,  "  place,"  used  to  express  an  abstract 
quality. 
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IT  281.  Hardly  a  sentence, — especially  a  sentence  of  any 
length, — can  be  uttered  without  the  gerund  being  thus 
used.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  : 


Haya-tsiike-gi 


wo 

(accus.) 

motte  koi. 

havitiff-carried  come 

Kikashite       kudasai. 

Catiging-to-hcar  condescend 

Uchi  ni    ite,     hon  de  mo 

House  in  bciiix,  books  even 

mite  orimasho. 

looking  -at  tcill-probably-be 


Kaeri-gake    ni  kwankoba 

JRctitrning-ichile  in,     basaar 

ye      yotte,      sukoshi     kai- 

nt     stopping,    a-little       piir- 

mono  shite  kima- 

c liases    having-done,     (I)have- 

shlta. 

come 


Kind       hiru-gozen     wo   \ 

cstet'day  midday-meal  (accus.) 

tabete,  uchi       wo 

house      (accus.) 


demashite, 

having--gonc-ont, 

sumo         wo 


sore   kara 

that     from 

mite, 


(accus.)    having-secn, 


han-nichi      asunde 

half-day  having-played 

mashlta. 

have-come 


ki- 


{  Bring  some  matches. 
(More  lit.  Having  carried 
matches,  come.) 

Please  tell  me. 

I  think  I  will  stay  at  home 
and  read.  (More  lit.  Stay- 
ing at  home,  I  shall  pro- 
bably be  looking  at  books.) 

On  my  way  home,  I 
looked  in  at  the  bazaar 
and  made  a  few  purchases. 
(More  lit.  Having  look- 
ed in  at  the  bazaar,  and 
having  made  some  pur- 
chases, I  have  come  home 
again.) 

I  went  out  yesterday 
after  luncheon,  went  to 
see  some  wrestling,  and 
was  away  half  the  day. 
](More  lit.  Having  eaten 
luncheon,  having  gone 
out,  then  having  looked  at 
wrestling,  having  played 
half  the  day,  I  have  come.) 


282.     Sometimes    the    gerund   expresses    instrumentality 
rather  than  coordination,  thus  : 


Susugi-sentaku 


wo 

(accus.) 


Rinse-trashing  ,„ , 

shite,      kurashi    wo  tsuke- 1      She  gams  her  livelihood 

by-doing,  livelihood (accm.) put-    ("by  Washing  clothes. 

te  orimasu. 

tiii<f        is 
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IT  283.  The  gerund  of  adjectives  occurs  most  frequently  in 
phrases  were  English  idiom  employs  the  word  "  so;  "  for 
instance : 

Kurakute        miemasen.  (     It   is   so  dark,   I 

Being-dark,        cannot-see  1  can't  See. 

Itakute  shiyo          ga 

Being-painful,      tray-to-do      (nom.) 

nai. 

isn't 


It  IS    SO 

don't  know  what  to 
do,  or  It  is  awfully 
painful.  (Conf.  p.  132.) 


Occasionally  the  gerund  of  verbs  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner,  to  help  to  express  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
our  word  "  so,"  thus  : 

A  ski  ga  hiete      (     My    feet    are    so 

Feet  (nom.)  being-cold,  !  cojd>     J    don't    knQW 

tamaranai.  h   t  t     d 

cnnnol-ctnlni-c 

284.  The  Emphasised  Gerunds  oicha,  tabecha,  ochicha, 
shlcha  are  somewhat  vulgar,  or  at  least  familiar,  and 
cultured  speakers  still  prefer  the  uncontracted  forms  oite 
wa,  tabete  wa,  ochite  wo,,  etc. : — 

Necha  inai.  (      Oh !  no ;  he  is  not 

Slceping-indecd     isn't  {asleep. 

Matcha  oraremasen.      f      j  can't  wait 

l\\iitini:-ii>ff(  <tf        cannol-be 

So    shlcha     komarimasu.  (     Annoyance  will  be 

So  doine-indced,  (onc)-is-ti'OHbtcd  j  caused  if  you  dothat. 

(     It  won't  do  for  you 
So     shlcha     ikemasen.  \  to  do  that,   or  You 

So        doing        can>t-go  (mustn't  do  that. 

(It  won't  do  not  to 
do  this  i  e  You 
must  do' this.' 

Ki       wo         otosJilte         wa     (     -.,.  *.  f*.    i  * 

SfMt  (occ«s.)  ictti»g-d,op  **n*\     you    mustnt    let 

ikemasen.  [your  spirits  droop. 

can't- go 
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These  last  examples  illustrate  what  has  already  been 
said  on  p.  157  concerning  the  rendering  of  our  word 
"  must  "  by  a  double  negative  in  Japanese,  and  of  "  must 
not"  by  a  single  negative. 

11  285.  Desiderative  Adjective  and  Adjective  of  Proba- 
bility. —  The  use  of  these  forms  may  be  best  understood 
from  a  few  examples  : 

Mitai  mono.  (      Something  I 

thing  should  like  to  see. 


Mitaku          nai       mono.          {      Something  I  don't 

JTY/nf-f0-*re     am-iiot     thing  {want  to  SCC. 

Chotto        negaito      gozaimasu.i     I  want  to  ask  you 

} 


tranl-lo-bcff  am  }a  slight  favour. 

Aviso  na  koto.  J      Something  which 

Mkciy-to-bc          fact  ^s  likely  to  happen. 

(     Something  which 
Aviso          mo         nai      koto.}-     ,t   ,-k  ,      t     h 

Mkely-to-be     also          isn't       fact  ]  1Sn  l    11K61V 

(pen. 
Ame     ga          agariso         desu.(     It  looks  as  if  the 

Rain  (now.)    lihely-to-clcar         is         rain  would  clear  off. 


Oishiso         desu  .  (fro.m  the  a?J,ec:  ) 

Likcly-to-bc-nicc    i,          J,1^  ^  \       It  looks  good. 
eat.")  j 

286.  Besides  this  "adjective  of  probability  "  obtained  by 
agglutinating  so  to  the  indefinite  form,  there  is  an  idiom 
formed  by  using  so  after  the  present  or  past  indicative. 
So,  which  is  best  written  as  a  separate  word,  then  signi- 
fies "  it  would  seem  that,"  "  they  say  that  "  :  — 


O  ide  ni    naru  so 

Honourable  exit  to  becomes  appearance 

desu. 

it 


It  would  seem 
that  he  is  coming. 


fc)1 
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A  no      yado-ya       wa,     yaketa 

That  hotel         as-for,  hat-burnt 

so  desii. 

appearance      it 


They  say  that 
that  hotel  has 
burnt  down. 


Taiso  ni      it  so        desu.       }      li  is  said  to  be 

Greatly     good   appearance    »*  J  excellent. 

IT  187.  4.  Conditonal  Present  and  Past — These  tenses  have 
a  somewhat  peculiar  history.  In  the  Classical  form  of  the 
language  there  is  what  is  called  a  hypothetical  present 
and  past,  besides  the  conditional  present  and  past,  thus : 

Condit.    Pres.  okeba,  when  I  put ;  tabureba,  when  I  eat. 
,,         Past,  okitareba,  when  I  had  put ;  tabetareba, 

whpn   T   hurl   pafpn          (    W.  B.     In  some  cases  "as"  is  a  better\ 

n  i  naa  eaten.     (translation  than«then.»  ) 

Hypoth.  Pres.  okaba,  if  I  put ;  tabeba,  if  I  eat. 

,,         Past,  okitamba,  if  I  had  put ;  tabetaraba,  if  I 
had  eaten. 

The  Hypothetical  Present,  it  will  be  noticed,  was 
formed  by  suffixing  ba  to  the  negative  base.  All  four 
forms  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  so-called  Colloquial  of 
certain  books.  But  in  actual  Colloquial  practice  the 
distinction  between  hypothetical  and  conditional  has  been 
given  up,  and  the  sense  of  "when"  is  expressed  by  a 
periphrasis  with  the  word  toki,  lit.  "  time,"  as  :  kuru  toki, 
11  when  he  comes."  The  curious  thing  is  that  what  have 
survived  are  the  present  tense  of  the  old  conditional  mood 
and  the  past  tense  of  the  old  hypothetical.  The  single  Col- 
loquial mood  thus  formed  from  the  halves  of  the  two  Classi- 
cal moods  might  perhaps  better  be  termed  the  hypotheti- 
cal, as  it  has  the  sense  of  "  if "  But  we  have  prefer- 
red the  name  of  conditional,  as  being  more  familiar  to 
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European  ears,  and  as  having  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Satow's  "  Kuaiwa  Hen."  The  only  present  tense  hypo- 
thetical forms  that  have  remained  in  common  use  are 
iwaba,from  itt,  "to  say,"  which  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  "  so  to  say,"  and  naraba,  from  iiaru,  a  Classical  verb 
meaning  "to  be,"  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
naru  which  means  "  to  become."  Naraba  therefore  pro- 
perly signifies  "  if  it  be  ;"  but,  when  employed  as  an  auxi- 
liary attached  to  other  verbs,  it  comes  to  mean  no  more 
than  "  if."  Thus  iku  naraba  is  "  if  I  go."  Naraba  is 
often  clipped  of  its  last  syllable  : — 

I  fear  there  are  none. 

'•  u  would  be 

good  if  there  were  any. 

N.  B.  Observe  this  curious  way  of  expressing  the  idea  which  we 
render  by  the  verb  "  to  fear."  Osoreru,  the  proper  word  for  "  to  fear," 
is  scarcely  ever  used. 

Dekitara(ba],  motte   } 

Mf-has-come-onl,  carrying  [        Please  _  bring     it     With 

kite         kudasai.  I  you,  if  it  is  ready. 

coming    condescend  } 

O  iriyo     naraba,   } 

Honourably    requisite      if-is,  Please    take    it,    if  yOU 

o  mochi  nasai.  [require  it. 

honourably    Inking    deign 

Aite     iru    nara,     kashlte  \      If  you  have  no  use  for 
b,%??nl    *'        "'        l€lltli"s    it  at  present,  please  lend 

fll't'CldSCl'lm  I       . 

condescend  j  it  to  me. 

288.  5.  Concessive  Present  and  Past — The  termination 
of  these  forms  corresponds  most  nearly  to  our  word 
"  though,"  but  is  generally  best  rendered  in  practice  by 
prefixing  "  but  "  to  the  following  clause.  The  orthodox 
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concessive  forms  given   in  the  paradigms  are  not  often 
heard   in   actual  practice,  being  mostly  replaced    by  the 
word  keredo(mo\  "  though,"  itself  of  verbal  origin,  added 
to  the  present  or  past  indicative,  thus  : 
lya        da  keredo.  sJii-kata  } 

nistastefnl  i*     though,  Way-to-do  I        It  IS  distasteful  tO  me, 

ga      nai.  [but  I  can't  help  myself. 

(nom.)      /»«'/        (familiar)  J 

li    keredo     ne      ga    takai.)      The  article  is  a  good 

Good  though,  price  (nom  .}  (is)  high  Y  .          .      . 

(familiar)  j  One>  but  jt  1S  to°  dear« 

Sagasliita    keredomo.    shi-  } 

soifffht        thonffh,      r««-  I      I  have  looked  for  it, 
remasen.  f  but  cannot  find  it. 

nol-hiiotr  } 

'.  289.  A  well-marked  shade  of  meaning  distinguishes  the 
concessive  mood  proper  from  expressions  closely  resem- 
bling it  in  ......  te  mo,  de  mo  and  to  mo.     Thus  attaredo 

or  atta  keredo  signifies  "though  there  was,"  "though 
there  has  been,"  whereas  atta1  to2  itte3  mo*  (lit.  "  even* 
saying3  that2  there  was1)  signifies  "though  there  may 
(or  might)  have  been."  The  former  states  a  fact,  the 
latter  a  supposition  :  — 


Karinakute     mo         ™™s          have  e          h? 
Kannai  de     mo     tanmasu.    b  orrowing  any  more. 

Borrotcinif-not    even,       suffices      )  J 

Miru     mo         iya  desu.}      T          ,t  i  t 

Seeing   eicn  ttisti^ceaMe    is 

or  Miru  no  mo  iya  desii.\seQl^' 

Iku    to  mo,     yosu    to  mo,   \ 

Go     whether,  ab*tain,chcthc,,\        Sujt  yourself  please, 

r^,0^L,c±X7;:     whether"  it  be  to"  go  or 
nasai.  to  stay. 

deign  ) 

Iwanakute     mo      shitteru.    \      I     know    it    without 

Sfti/itijf-iia/  erett,    hnotcing-aiti  }  your    telling    me. 
N.  B.     Shitteru  stands  for  shitte  ini. 
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\      There  will    be    nou 
Utchate  mo    yoroshii.      (  harm  done,  even  if  yo 

Throwing-airay  even,     (is)  good         j  throw  it  away,  i.e.  You 

j  may  throw  it  away. 

Sonna  ni      yoku      naknte      } 

Tit»*  good    not-being   [     You    need    not    use 

mo   yoroshii.  such  a  good  one. 

even,    (is)  good  ) 

N.  B.  These  examples  suggest  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
idioms  with  "may,"  "need"  and  "without"  are  to  be  rendered  in 
Japanese. 

U  290.  6.  Frequentative  Form. — Frequentatives  are  almost 
always  used  in  pairs,  and  the  second  is  generally  followed 
by  the  verb  suru,  "  to  do."  The  fundamental  significa- 
tion of  this  tense  is  that  the  action  -of  the  verb  is 
occasional ;  but  the  English  translation  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  : — 

Kitari  konakattari          (     Sometimes     he 

Siometimes-coming  somctimcs-not-cotning J  comes,  and  SOme- 

sMmasu.  times  he  doesn't. 

docs 

(     There  is  a  great 
Naitari  warattari,  scene  going  on,— 

Sometimes-crying  sometimes-laughing,     J  tears  and  laughter 

6-sawagi       desu.  L  and      turn 

#"<»•>'»*»«*   W  (about. 

Kagen  ga  warukute,       /I  feel  so  unwell, 

"Bodily-state  (nom.)  being-bad,  I  divide  my  time 

netari  okitari  ^  between  getting 

iometimes-lying-dott>n  somcttmes-g ctttngup.  j       i    • 

shite     orimasu.  UP     and     lyinS 

doing          am  Vdown  again. 

^291.  7.  The  Imperative  sounds  rude,  and  is  therefore 
rarely  employed  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  honorific 
verbs,  an  honorific  equivalent  being  mostly  preferred  even 
when  addressing  an  inferior,  as  will  be  explained  in 
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IT  408-409.      It  is  to  those  paragraphs  that  the  student 
should  devote  his  attention. 
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11  292.  Properly  speaking,  several  of  the  suffixes  helping  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  are  auxiliary  verbs  which 
were  once  independent,  some  of  which  are  indeed  still 
independent  in  other  positions.  Thus,  when  we  use  the 
common  phrase  yoku  nemashita,  "  I  have  slept  well,"  the 
polite  suffix  maslii  originally  meant  "  to  be,"  and  the 
past  termination  ta  (for  te  am)  means  "  am  having 
finished,"  as  explained  on  p.  134;  so  that  the  whole  word 
nemashita,  resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  signifies 
"  am  having  finished  being  asleep."  Many  verbal  stems, 
too,  have  been  built  up  by  means  of  the  verbs  am,  "  to 
be,"  and  eru,  "  to  get,"  as  : 

atsumaru,  "  to  be  collected  ;  "  atsumeru,  "  to  collect ;  " 
suwaru,       "to  squat;"  sueru,         "  to  set." 

IT  293.  More  modern,  and  still  felt  to  be  separate  inde- 
pendent words,  are  the  following  auxiliaries  : 

Aru,  "to  be,"  which  is  occasionally  construed  with  the 
gerund,  thus  : 

Mnzukashlku    kaite     am     kara,      (     li  }s  written  in 

nifTiri<ltly       irriiinff      is      because,    j  tOO  difficult  a  hand 

watakushi-domo  ni     wa     yomemasen.  Ifor  me  to  be  able 

llic-lihcs-of-Hic        to  as-tor,  is-uni-catlablc  L      read  it 

N.  B.  Carefully  observe  the  active  idiom  kaite  aru,  "  is  writing," 
used  to  express  the  passive  idea  "  is  written."  "  Is  writing,"  would 
be  rendered  by  kaite  iru  or  kaite  oru,  as  explained  in  II  294. 
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The  more  frequent  use  of  am  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form 
compound  equivalents  for  the  probable  present  or  future, 
and  for  several  of  the  tenses  of  the  negative  voice,  thus  : 

Kurn  de  aro   or  kuru  daro,  for  koyo,    "  will  probably 

come." 
Konai    de    atta    or    konai  datta,  for  konaJtatta,  "  did 

not  come." 
Konai  de  attaro  or  konai  dattaro,  for  konakattaro,  "has 

probably  not  come." 

For  daro,  datta,  etc.,  may  be  substituted  their  polite 
equivalents  desJio,  deshita,  etc.,  already  explained  on 
pp.  144  and  154,  thus:  kuru  desho,  konai  deshita,  konai 
deshitaro.  Notice  that  the  compound  future  expresses  a 
somewhat  stronger  shade  of  doubt  than  the  simple  future. 

1/r  294.  Iru  and  om,  "to  be,"  construed  with  the  gerund, 
form  continuative  tenses  corresponding  to  such  English 
expressions  as  "I  am  reading,"  "I  was  writing,"  "I 
shall  be  working,"  etc.,  thus  : 

Nani    wo     shite   imasu  ?         What  is  he  doing  ? 

(accus.)  doing         «'*  ? 


Mada     nete     orimasu.  He  is  still  sleeping. 

Still    sleeping  is 

Necha  imasumai.      I  .  HAe  is  not  like1^  to  be 

Slccping-as-for,  probably-is-not\sLeeplllg.   (emphatic  gerund.) 

Kesa  kara     kumotte\      It  had  been  clouding 

Tki*  morning     since,      clouding    OVer    (or    cloudy)     since 

onmashlta        ga~tdto     ame\ihe  morning    and  now 

/tad-been    whereas,  finally  rain 

ni        natte  kimashlta.       at  last  it  has  come  on 

to  having-bccouie    has  come         J  tO  rain. 

Kite          orimasu.  (     He  is   having  come, 


»"*  I  i.e.  He  has  come. 
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Ei      no    ichi-ri    to,    Nihon\ 

England  '.«    otic-mile  and,  Japan          Which    do    YOU   think 

no     ichi-ri     to      dochira     ga    I  js  the  longer,  an  English 

'#      one-mile  and i       which       (nom.){       ..  -,  • 

nobite        imashd  ?  mile  or  a  Japanese  n  ? 


extending  probably-is  ? 

In  such  an  instance  as  the  last  but  one,  the  simple 
past  kiinashita  would  be  less  clear;  for  it  might  only 
mean  that  the  man  had  come  and  had  gone  away  again, 
whereas  kite  orimasu  can  only  mean  that  he  has  come 
and  is  still  there. 

Sometimes  we  must  translate  such  sentences  by  the 
English  passive,  Japanese  idiom  almost  invariably  prefer- 
ring the  active  or  neuter,  thus  : 

Mada         dekite  imasen\ 

SMI       eventuating          i*-not    [        jsn't  it  done  yet  p 
RCL  i 


Furoshlki   ni       tsutsunde       (  ,  l\is  wrapped  up  in  a 

Ctoth-wrappcr  in  having-wrappcd  I  Cloth,  more  lit. 


orimasu.  1  one)  is  having  wrapped 

*'*  (it  up  in  a  cloth. 

Very  often  the  word  im,  "to  be,  "loses  its  initial  i  after 
the  gerund,  and  we  hear  neteru  for  nete  im,  "is  sleeping  ;" 
•  kaitent,  for  kaite  iru,  "is  written  "  (lit.  "is  writing"), 
etc.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  tendency  of 
the  Japanese  language  to  turn  independent  words  into 
agglutinated  suffixes. 

295.  Kuril,  "to  come,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  forms 
what  grammarians  of  certain  other  Eastern  Asiatic 
tongues  have  termed  "  illative  "  tenses,  —  "illative"  be- 
cause they  superadd  to  the  main  idea  the  subsidiary 
idea  of  motion  towards  the  speaker  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed, thus  : 
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Kipflu         wo  katte         } 

Ticket         (accus.)  Itaving-bought  I         I    Will  gO    and   buy  a 

kinuisho.  I  ticket. 

will-come  } 

Yonde  kimasho     ka.  /     Shall  I  go  and  call 

Having-cfilled  shall(I)come    ? 


Omoshiroi    koto     wo      itte  } 

.1  in  n  sing      thing  (accus.)  saying  [       He     has     told      US     a 

kita.  I  funny  story. 

has-coute  ) 

N.  B.  Observe  how  English  sometimes  exactly  reverses  the 
Japanese  idiom,  using  "to  go"  where  Japanese  has  "to  come."  In 
other  cases,  as  in  the  last  of  the  above  examples,  the  word  "come  " 
must  simply  be  omitted  in  English  as  superfluous. 

296.  Mini,  "  to  see,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  shows 
that  an  action  is  to  be  attempted,  but  without  any  very 
great  effort,  —  to  be,  as  the  slang  phrase  has  it,  just  taken 
a  shot  at  :— 


Yatte  mimashe.  (fCsS')  ^  "* 


Kiite    miru   ga      it.  (     You  had  better  just  go 

to-sr.e  (nom.)  is-good 


Nete      mite     mo,    nerare-} 

Sleeping  trying  even,      could-    I        I  tried    to    take   a    nap, 

masen     deshlta.  Jbut  couldn't. 

not-»lcep   (it)    teas 

II"  297.  Nara(ba),   "  if  it  be,"  serves  to  form  a  compound 
conditional  (see  p.  166). 

H  298.  Oku,  "  to  put,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  indicates 
that  something  is  settled  and  done,  thus  : 

Kippu     wo  katte          } 

Ticket  (accus.)  Itaving-botight   [  have    got    my    ticket 

okimashita.  \all  right. 
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Te-cho         ni       tsukete        } 

JTote-book      in    having- fixed    I        I    Will    put    it    down  in 

okimasho.  |my  note-book. 

will-put 

Sore    made    no     koto      ni 

That       till         •*        thing       to 

shite     oku     hoka      shi-kata 


There  is   nothing   for 
it   but  to  let  the  matter 


doing  to-put  besides      tvay-to-do  . 

ga     nai.  \rest  there. 

(nom.)    isn't  J 

Atsuraete  oita.  }      j  have  ordered  it    (at 

IMaving-ordcred    have-put  i         \ 

(more  politely  okimashita).  )  a    Snopj. 

The  word  oita  in  this  last  example  shows  that  the 
speaker  thinks  that  the  order  will  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
ecuted. Atsuraete  kita  would  mean  that  one  had  just 
come  from  leaving  the  order  with  the  shopman. 

IF  299.  Shimau,    "  to    finish,"    construed  with  the  gerund, 
expresses  the  completion  of  an  action,  thus  : 


Shinde  ..  . 

has-finishcd  }      He  is  dead  and  gone. 


Isha    samani        natte         \      He    has    become      a 

Physician  *ffr.  to  havi  ng-bccotnc  \    i       , 

Shimaimashlta.  ^r  (after  having  had  several 

has-  finished  '  °ther  Professlons  m  vlew>- 

Motte  itte  }      __ 

Having-carried   having-gone     \        He       has       Carried       it 

shimaimashlta.  off. 

has-ftnished  ) 

Utchatte       shimaimasho  .  }      I  think  I  will  throw  it 

Throwing-aivay  (I)-will-finigh     \away. 

Toto      hom-buri    ni  natte  }      It  has  ended  by  turn- 

At-tast  wain-falling  to  having-  I  jng    jnto    a    regular    wet 

shimaimashlta.  ° 


become      has-finishcd 

Beginners  might  easily  be  led    into    misapprehension 
by  attributing  to  shiman  an  independent  force,  instead  of 
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looking  on  it  as  a  simple  auxiliary  to  the  verb  which 
precedes  it.  This  point  requires  attention.  Thus  ncte 
sliimatta  does  not  mean  "  he  has  finished  sleeping,"  but 
rather  "  He  has  finished  by  sleeping,"  or  more  simply 
"  He  has  gone  to  sleep."  Dete  sliima'uuaslilta  does  not 
mean  "  He  has  finished  going  out,"  but  "  He  has 
gone  out." 

1:  300.  The  Japanese  have  a  great  fondness  for  rounding 
off  sentences  by  kiiru,  oku  or  shimau.  The  plain  verb, 
without  one  or  other  of  these  auxiliaries,  is  apt  to  sound 
bald.  Thus  ikimashlta,  "he  has  gone,"  is  less  idiomatic 
and  also  somewhat  less  clear  than  itte  sJiimaimashita. 

^i  301.  The  negative  present  of  sum  or  itasu,  "to  do,"  con- 
strued with  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  and  the 
postposition  wa,  forms  an  emphatic  equivalent  for  the 
negative  present.  In  such  contexts  wa  is  generally 
pronounced  ya  in  familiar  intercourse  : 

Art  wa  shimasen.   (polite.)       )      _,  . 

Ariyashinai.   <fami,ia,,          }     There  «'"  a"3'- 

Sonna    koto      wa,        ii      \ 

s»ch    thins  a»-for,  *aytHS  (      I  should  never  dream 
ya     itashimasen.  j  of  saying  such  a  thing. 

,    (I)  do-not-do 


Mo         ki          ya  itasJiima-} 

Again  coming  a*-fot>i  (he)  will  \  am      sure  ^    he      Will 

sen.  [not  come  again. 

tiot-do 

When  two   such  clauses  are  co-ordinated,  mo  replaces 
wa  in  both,  thus  : 

Mi      mo    sJiinai,      kiki       } 

Seeing  even    do-not,    heat-ing     [  neither      saw      nor 

mo  shinai.  j  heard  anything. 

even  do-not       (familiar.) 
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The  first  of  two  clauses  thus  co-ordinated  is  often  put 
in  the  conditional,  strange  as  such  a  construction  may 
seem  to  European  ideas.  Thus  the  last  example  might 
equally  well  read  thus  :  Mi  mo  shinakereba,  kiki  mo  sliinai. 
It  might  also  read  thus  :  Mi  mo  sezu,  kiki  mo  sfiinai. 
Indeed  this  would  be  the  most  strictly  grammatical  man- 
ner of  expressing  the  idea;  for  the  two  clauses  would  then 
be  correlated  syntactically  according  to  the  rule  explained 
in  H1i  278  —  279  (pp.  159  —  161)  sezu  being  the  negative 
gerund  of  sum,  "  to  do". 

11302.  Yarn,  "to  send,"  "  to  give,"  construed  with  the 
gerund,  often  forms  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb 
when  that  verb  is  a  transitive  one,  thus  : 

Dashite  yam,  for  das  it.  To  put  outside. 

Butte  yarimasJio,  for  l)uchi-\      I  will  give  him  a  beat- 
masho.  J  ing. 

Inn     wo         toite         yari-} 

nog  (accu?.)  loosening      wiii-\      I   am   going  to   untie 
masii.  the  do. 


The  auxiliary  use  of  yarn,  as  of  kuru,  oku  and  shiinau, 
makes  the  assertion  more  picturesque,  more  lifelike.  The 
simple  verb  merely  states  a  fact.  When  the  auxiliary  is 
added,  you  seem  to  see  the  action  pass  vividly  before  you* 

There  are  a  few  more  auxiliary  verbs  ;  but  as  their 
force  is  purely  honorific,  the  student  is  referred  to  1F  402  et 
seq.,  where  the  subject  of  honorific  verbs  is  discussed  at 
length. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

The   Verb  (continued). 


PASSIVE    AND    POTENTIAL    VERBS. 

303.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  special  conjugation 
for  the  passive  voice.  All  passive  verbs  belong  to  the 
second  active  conjugation,  the  paradigm  of  which  has 
been  given  on  p.  140.  They  are  derived  from  the  corres- 
ponding active  or  neuter  verbs  according  to  the  following 
rule : — 

In  verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation  add  rent,  in  verbs  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  conjugations  add  rareru,  to  the  Negative 
Base,  thus : 


"to  wait ;"     umtareru,        "to  be  (more  lit.  to 

get)  waited  for." 

shim,     "to  know;"  shirareru,        "to  get  known." 
wamu,  "to  laugh  ;"  warawareru,  "to  get  laughed  at." 
yobu,      "to  call;"      yobareru,        "to  get  called." 


gj^rw,        "to  get;"  erareru,  "to  get  got." 

•o  \taberu,  "to  eat;"  taberarcru,  "to  get  eaten." 

<N 

Sjf'nff         "toshoot;"  irarem,  "to  get  shot." 

iru,     " to  look;"  mirareru,  "to  get  looked  at.' 


The  irregular  verbs  kuru,  "to  come;"  sliinuru,  "to  die;" 
and  sum  "to  do,"  have  the  passives  korareru,  shinarcru, 
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and  serareru  or  sareru  respectively.      The  polite  termina- 
tion masu  is  not  susceptible  of  the  passive  form. 

11  304.  A  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  passive 
will  furnish  the  student  with  a  key  to  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it.  Properly  speaking,  the  so-called 
passive  is  not  a  passive  at  all,  but  an  active  in  disguise. 
Such  a  form  as  utareru,  for  instance,  is  etymologically 
uclii1  ari2  eru3,  as  literally  as  possible  "to  get3  being2 
beating1,"  i.e.  "to  get  a  beating,"  "to  get  beaten,"  hence 
"  to  be  beaten."  Similarly  irareru  is  from  the  stem  i,  a 
euphonic  r,  and  ari  eru,  i.e.  "to  get  being  shooting," 
"to  get  a  shooting,"  "to  get  shot."  Hence  the  place  of 
all  passive  verbs  in  the  second  conjugation  along  with 
the  verb  eru,  "  to  get."  Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  in- 
transitive verbs  are  susceptible  of  passive  forms,  such  as 
furareru,  "to  get  rained  upon,"  "to  have  it  rain,"  from 
furu,  "to  rain;"  shinareru,  "to  have  some  one  die." 

IT  305.  This  curious  idiom  may  be  better  illustrated  by  a 
complete  sentence,  thus : 

A  man  doesn't  know 


Anna     kyaku     ni    korare- 

Sncli       fftiest        by    gcttlng- 

cha,      meiwaku  shimasu. 

come' d,  perplexity        does 


what  to  do,  when  he  has 
such  guests  as  that  come 
to  the  house. 


Or  take,  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  novel  forming  the  last  exercise  in  the 
Practical  Part  of  this  volume,  the  words 

Go         shimpu       sania     ni       wa  naku 

August   real-father       «ffr.       by      as-for,      non-existent 

narare 

being-becotned 

Atfirst  sightthey  seem  to  signify  "Beingdied  by  hisfather;" 
but  they  simply  mean  "  Having  had  his  father  die,"  or,  as 
we  should  generally  express  it,  "  Having  lost  his  father." 
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306.  The  following  examples  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  : 

Ano  hlto      wa,     dare  ni   )      TT 

Vital  person  as-for,  everybody  I        He  IS  praised  by  every 

de  mo      homer  arete    imasu.    [body. 

by  fi-t-H.  getting-praised     is  I 


Kono  inu     wa,       muyanii 

Thin    doy  as-for,      recklessly 

ni  hoeru     kara,      hlto     ni 
barks    because,    people  by 

iyagararemasu. 

gets-disliked 

Kubi     wo     hanerareta. 

Head  (accus.)  got-struck-off 


This    dog    gets     itself 

disliked,  because  it  is  for 


harkino- 
Darking. 


He  got  his  head  cut 


ff 

3tt> 

was  cut  off. 


Hi     h     j 


tsiikaremashita. 

got-bitten 


I    have   had    my   leg 
bitten  by  a  dog  ;  less  lit. 


Oshii       koto  ni  wa,   yilkyo 

Regrettable  fact  as-  for,  pleasure 


n     kokoro    wo 

by,    heart     (accus.) 


ubawarema- 


shite,       gyo       ga 

stolen,  business     (nom.) 

ni  narimashlta. 

by       has.beco.ne 


having-ffot- 


orosoka 

remtss- 


leg  by  a  dog ;  still  less 
lit.  My  leg  has  been 
^bitten  by  a  dog. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  has  become  engross- 
,ed  in  (lit.  has  got  his 
heart  stolen  by)pleasure, 
and  has  become  remiss 
in  his  work. 


N.  B.     The  phraseology   of  this  last  example  would  hardly  be 
understood  by  the  lower  classes. 

307.  The  presence  of  wo  in  such  examples  as  the  last 
three  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner.  But  there  is  nothing 
really  illogical  about  it.  The  word  accompanied  by  wo 
actually  is  in  the  accusative  in  Japanese,  as  shown  by  the 
literal  translations  we  have  given.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  That  its  English  equivalent 
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in  a  free  translation  may  happen  to  be  the  indirect  object 
of  the  verb  or  even  a  nominative,  only  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  those  who  would  speak  idiomatically  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  looking  at  ideas  from  the  Japanese  point 
of  view.  The  real  nominative,  here  as  in  all  other  sen- 
tences, is  very  rarely  expressed  in  Japanese. 
11  308.  The  word  "by"  in  English  passive  constructions  is 
expressed  by  the  postposition  nit  as  shown  in  some  of 
the  foregoing  examples  and  also  in  p.  65. 

11  309.  To  the  origin  of  the  passive  verb  in  an  active  form 
may  be  traced  the  alternative  use  of  the  passive  as  a 
potential.  Take  for  instance  mirareru,  which  means 
fairly  literally  "to  get  a  seeing."  A  word  having  such 
an  origin  is  naturally  susceptible  of  two  shades  of  mean- 
ing, viz.  either : 

I  "  to  get  a  seeing  from  some  one  else,"  i.e.  "  to  get 
seen  ;"  or  II  "  to  get  a  seeing  oneself,"  "  to  get  to  see," 
i.e.  "to  be  able  to  see."  Similarly  urareru  may  mean 
either  "  to  be  sold  "  or  "  to  be  able  to  sell ;"  korareru  may 
mean  either  "to  have  some  one  else  come  to  one"  ("to 
be  coined"),  or  "  to  be  able  to  come." 

N.  B.  The  single  verb  omowarcru  is  somewhat  exceptional.  When 
taken  potentially,  it  does  not  mean  "  to  be  able  to  think,"  but  "  to 
venture  to  think,"  "I  almost  think." 

N,  D.  For  the  natural  transition  of  these  passive-potential  forms 
to  an  honorific  sense,  see  II  403. 

Mairareinasen.  I  cannot  go. 

Ikareso  mo     nai.    )  j   am  not  Hkeiy  to  be 

Mjikcly-to-bc-ftbte-to-go  even  am-not  (-     11      , 

(or 'more  politely  gozaimasen).  }  al 

Mazukute     taberaremasen.     \  jt  is  too  nasty  to  eatt 

Being-nasty,        canuol-eat 
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Kyo    no  atsusa  wa,   korae-  }      _  ... 

To-day    '*      Acal  a«-f0r,  cannot-    [         A  he  heat  tO-day  IS 

raremasen.  [  unbearable. 

endure  .  ) 

IT  310.  Potentiality  is  often  otherwise  expressed  by  means 
of  the  verb  dekiru,  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  (i}de-kuru, 
11  to  come  out."  Dekiru  has  come  to  mean  "to  eventuate," 
"  to  take  place,"  "  to  be  done,"  "  to  be  canned"  but  must 
often  by  rendered  in  English  by  the  active  "  can,"  "  can 
do,"  "do,"  thus: 


Watakuslii    wa  mairu  koto  ga 

Jffe          as-for,    go       fact    (nom.) 

dekimasen       kara,       anata       ga 

cannot  because,        you  (nom.) 

o  ide    kudasaru  koto     ga 


As  I  cannot  go 
to  you,  I  must  ask 
you  to  be  so  good 
™"™^VT  as  to  come  to  me, 

can          if-is,    honourable    eyes    on      «  W6  are  to  meet. 

kakarimaslw . 

will-probably-hang 

The  original  intransitive  meaning  of  dekiru  sufficiently 
explains  why  this  verb  is  construed  with  the  nomina- 
tive particle  ga,  and  not  with  the  accusative  particle  wo, 
— a  point  which  foreigners  often  fail  to  grasp. 
311.  Impossibility  is  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of 
the  verb  kaneru,  "to  be  unable,"  "cannot,"  which  is 
suffixed  to  the  indefinite  form,  thus  : 

Sekkaku     no         o  sasoi    de  il  am  sorry  I  can- 

Speci al- trains  of  honourable  inritat ion        not     avail    myself 

gozaimasu    ga, —  konnichi  wa  mairi-J    ^   your    exceed- 

*".»•  although,      to-day  go-      \  .       / 

kanemasu.  mSty  kind  mvita- 

Uion  for  to-day. 


Makoto  ni  moshi-kanemashlta\      j  hardl     Hk    t    ask 

Truth     in         say-could-not  .        .J 

ga,—        kasa       wo        ip-pon    1 7OU  for  ^  but  would 

although,  umbrella  (accus.)  one-pieceyl'yOU  kindly  lend  me  an 

o  kashi  kudasaimashl.      umbrella. 

honourably  lending    condescend          } 


MORAU,    ITADAKU, 
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This  idiom,  which  is  inherited  from  the  Book  Lan- 
guage, is  now  heard  only  from  the  lips  of  the  educated. 

11  312.  The  verbmorau,  "to  receive"  (more  politely  itadaku, 
"  to  put  on  the  head,"  in  allusion  to  the  Japanese  custom 
of  raising  a  present  to  the  forehead),  construed  with  the 
gerund,  helps  to  form  an  idiom  which  closely  resembles 
the  so-called  passive  both  in  formation  and  meaning, 
thus: 

Shimbun     wo      yonde  morau 

Newspaper  (accus.)  reading  receive 

i.e.  "to  receive  somebody  else's  reading  of  the  news- 
paper," or,  as  we  should  generally  say,  "to  have  the 
newspaper  read  aloud  to  one." 


Asa       hayaku  okoshlte 

Jfforning        early       rousing 

moraitai. 

wish-lo-receive 


I  wish  to  be  called  early 
in  the  morning. 


Doha     go     shusen  wo    shite 

Please  august  help  (accus.)  doing 

itadakito          gozaimasii. 

wishing-to-receive  ant, 


I   wish   you    would 
kindly  help  me. 

(Very  polite). 


11  313.  Many  English  passive  verbs  must  be  rendered  by 
Japanese  intransitives.  This  happens  when  the  idea  is 
one  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  action  of  an 
outer  agent,  as  in  kiitabireru,  "to  be  tired;"  odoroku, 
"to  be  astonished;"  tasukaru,  "to  be  saved "  (not  by 
another  person,  which  would  be  the  passive  tasiikerareru, 
but  rather  "to  be  safe  owing  to  having  escaped  from 
danger) ;  "  yorokobu,  "  to  be  pleased  ;  "  hasen1  ni2  aii*, 
"  to  be  shipwrecked,"  lit.  "  to  meet3  to2  shipwreck.1 
After  all,  "to  be  tired,"  "to  be  astonished,"  "to  be 
pleased,"  are  not  necessarily  passive  ideas  even  in 
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English,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  such 
synonyms  as  "  to  be  weary,"  "  to  wonder,"  "  to  rejoice." 

N.  B.  Many  of  the  verbs  here  spoken  of  are  inchoative,  i.e.  they 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  condition.  Thus  kutabireru  means  properly 
"  to  become  tired  ;  "  nnrern  is  "  to  get  wet ;  "  kawaku  is  "  to  get  dry." 
"I  am  tired"  is  expressed  by  kutabircte  iru  or  by  the  past  kutabire- 
mashita.  Similarly : 

Nurete  imasit,  or  Nuremashtta.         I  am  (i.e.  have  become)  wet. 

{Your  clothes  are  dry  (i.e.  have 
become  dry  after  having  been 
wet). 

U  314.  The  aversion  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the  use 
of  passive  constructions  is  very  marked.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  English  passive  must  be  replaced  either 
by  one  of  the  intransitive  verbs  just  mentioned,  or  by  an 
active  construction,  thus : 

Risuke1  to*  iu*  otoko*,  "A  man  called  Risuke;"  lit. 
11 A  man*  (of  whom  people)  say3  that2  (he  is)  Risuke1." 

Kyo-nen1  tateta2  uchi3,  "A  house  built  last  year,"  lit. 
"  A  house3  (which  some  one)  built2  last-year.1" 

Ate1  ni2  nariinasen3,  "  It  is  not  to  be  depended  upon," 
lit.  "  (It)  becomes-not3  to2  reliance1.  " 

Yoshita1  ho1  ga3  yokaro*,  "  It  had  better  be  given  up," 
lit.  "The  forbore1  side2  will-probably-be-goodV 

Kore1  wa2,  nani3  ni*  tsiikaiuiasu5  ?  "What  is  this 
used  for?"  lit.  "As-for2  this1,  (people)  use5  (it) for4  what3?" 

Kore1  wa2,  nan3  de*  dekite5  oriinasii6  ?  "  What  is  this 
made  of?  "  lit.  "As-for2  this1,  what3  by4  coming-out5  is6  ?  " 

Konna'1  tansu2  wa3,  doko*  de*  kaeniasii6  ?  "  Where  are 
such  cabinets  as  this  to  be  bought  ?"  lit.  "As-for3  such1 
cabinets2,  where4  at5  are-buyable6  ?  " 
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These  examples,  together  with  those  given  in  p.  50 
and  in  H  439,  besides  others  scattered  throughout  the 
volume,  may  serve  to  show  the  student  how  passive 
idioms  are  avoided.  He  could  hardly  do  better  than 
forbid  himself  the  use  of  them  altogether  during  the 
first  six  months  of  his  battle  with  the  language. 

ON    CERTAIN    INTRANSITIVE    VERBS. 

11  315.  Japanese  has  a  large  class  of  verbs  which  it  is  gen- 
erally convenient  to  translate  by  English  passive  or 
potential  idioms,  but  which  in  Japanese  itself  are,  proper- 
ly speaking,  intransitive.  Even  in  English  we  feel  a  dif- 
ference between  two  such  assertions  as  "  The  gold  is 
melting  in  the  furnace,"  and  "The  gold  is  being  melted 
in  the  furnace."  In  the  first  case  the  melting  is  repre- 
sented as  a  spontaneous  event ;  in  the  second  case  it  is 
explicitly  declared  to  be  the  work  of  some  outer  agent. 
The  verb  of  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Japanese  toke- 
ru,  "  to  melt "  (intransitive) ;  that  of  the  latter  to  tokareru, 
"to  get  melted"  (passive  derived  from  the  transitive  toku, 
11  to  melt").  There  are  thus  numbers  of  intransitive  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation,  formed  from  transitives  of  the 
first  conjugation  by  changing  the  termination  u  into  eru. 
Almost  all  of  them  correspond  to  such  French  reflec- 
tives  as  se  dire,  sefondre,  se  vendre  ;  thus  : 


TRANSITIVE. 

INTRANSITIVE. 

iku, 

"to  go;" 

ikeru,    "  to  able  to  go." 

iu, 

"to  say  ;" 

ieru,      "to  be  able  to  say"  (se  dire). 

kini, 

"  to  cut  ;" 

kireru,  "  to  cut  "  (se  couper). 

toku, 

"  to  melt  ;" 

tokeru,  "  to  melt  "  (se  fondre). 

tiru, 

"to  sell;" 

ureru,    "  to  sell  "  (se  vendre}. 

yotmi, 

"to  read;" 

yomem,"  to  read  "  (se  lire). 
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11316.  The  transitives  kiru,  uru,  yomu  would  be  used  in 
translating  such  phrases  as  "to  cut  a  slab  of  stone," 
"to  sell  goods,"  "to  read  a  sentence".  The  intransi- 
tives  kireru,  ureru,  yomeru  would  be  used  in  translating 
such  phrases  as  "  This  stone  cuts  easily,"  "  These  goods 
sell  cheaply,"  "  This  sentence  does  not  read  well."  The 
Japanese  construction  is  less  closely  followed,  but  practi- 
cal convenience  is  sometimes  best  served  by  employing 
the  word  "  can,"  thus  : 

"  You  can  cut  this  stone  easily  ;" 

"  These  goods  can  be  sold  cheaply ;"  etc. 

H  317.  The  difference  between  the  intransitives  in  eru  and 
the  true  potentials  in  areru  and  rareru  is  that  the  latter 
tend  to  express  moral  ability, — may  rather  than  can, — • 
because  the  moral  ability  to  perform  an  action  depends 
on  the  sanction  of  a  law  outside  the  agent ;  whereas  the 
forms  in  eru  express  rather  a  physical  ability, — "  can  " 
rather  than  "  may, — because  the  physical  ability  to 
perform  an  action  is  generally  independent  of  any  outer 
will.  Thus  ikemasu  means  "  one  can  go"  (because  the 
way  is  easy,  or  because  one  is  a  good  walker).  Ikarenmsii 
means  "one  can  go"  (because  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  so  doing).  It  is  true  that  the  two  forms  are  some- 
times confounded,  just  as  English  speakers  occasionally 
use  "can't"  where  "  mayn't  "  would  be  more  appropriate. 

11318.  The  difference  of  meaning  between  the  intransitive 
forms  in  eru  and  the  passives  in  areru  and  rareru,  the 
latter  implying,  and  the  former  not  implying,  the  action 
of  an  outer  agent,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
amples. Kiraremaslilta  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a 
man  who  had  been  killed  (lit.  cut)  by  some  highwayman 
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or  other  person.  Kireta  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a 
rope  which  had  snapped  spontaneously,  or  of  friendly  in- 
tercouse  which  had  dropped-  without  either  of  the  parties 
to  it  formally  breaking  with  each  other  (French  Les  rela- 
tions se  rompireni}.  Toremasu  is  cela  se  prend,  kakemasu 
is  cela  s'ecrit,  the  understood  subject  being  what  becomes 
the  object  "  it  "  in  the  more  awkward  English  translations 
"  I  can  take  it,"  "  I  can  write  it."  In  the  mind  of  a 
Japanese  speaker  there  is  no  reference  to  "  I  "  in  any  of 
these  expressions. 

1[  319.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  conjuga- 
tions are  not  capable  of  forming  intransitives  in  eru,  and 
therefore  make  shift  with  the  passive-potentials  in  rareru. 
Note  however  mieru,  "  to  be  visible,"  "  to  seem,"  formed 
irregularly  from  mint,  "to  see."  Like  it  is  kikoeru  (in- 
stead of  kikeru  which  is  not  in  use),  "  to  be  audible," 
formed  from  kiku,  "  to  hear." 

IF  320.  Examples  of  Intransitives  : 

f     There    is    such     a 
SozosJnkute   kikoemasen.  J  T        _>t   u 

Being-noisy,  is-not-andible  rOW'     J 

(word. 

/     It     can     be     said, 

though     in     practice 

lenai       koto    wa     nai  Jpeople    do    not    often 

Cannot-say  fact  as-for,  is-not 

say  it.    (French   Cela 
\se  dit  quelquefois.) 

Konomamade  wa     irarenai.    f     We  can't  goon  in 

This  fashion  byas-for,cannot-bc    1  this 


Kore  de  wa,  totemo  ikemasen.  j     This    won't    do    at 

"/7//.0  by  as-for,  positively  gocs-not  I  ^J| 

Do  de  mo        shire  ya       } 

.i,i,,ito,r     bc-knotcabie    as-for,   (      It  can  t  be  known 
shinai.  (ya=wa;  seep.  76.)  anyhow. 

-  ' 


fiocg-not 
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Mazukute       nomenai.  f      It   is  too    nasty  to 

i*.,fud,inkable          |drink 

It  is  too  nasty  to  eat. 

read     it ;     but     it     is 
>.  extremely        difficult, 
because      the     hand- 
writing is  so  bad. 


Mazukute     taberarenai. 

is-ttneatable 


Yomeru    ni  wa 

Readable    as-far,        in-readable 

ga,~  te  ga 

allltottgh,  hand  (nom.) 

warukute         koto  no  hoka 

being-bad,        extraordinarily 


mendo      desu. 

troublesome 

Observe  the  repetition  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  example.  A  specially  strong  emphasis  is  often 
expressed  by  this  idiom,  for  which  see  also  the  lower  part 
of  p.  76. 

ON  TRANSITIVE  AND  INTRANSITIVE  PAIRS  OF  VERBS. 

11  321.  In  English  the  same  word  commonly  does  duty  both 
as  a  transitive  and  as  an  intransitive  verb,  the  context 
alone  determining  in  which  of  these  acceptations  it  is  to 
be  understood.  Sometimes  the  passive  does  duty  for  the 
intransitive,  sometimes  altogether  different  words  are 
employed.  In  Japanese  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
meanings  are  always  expressed  by  different  verbs  derived 
from  the  same  root,  thus : 

INTRANSITIVE.  TRANSITIVE. 

aku,      ist.      conj.,     "to        akeni,    2nd.    conj.,  "to 
be  open  ;  "  open." 

chirut     ist.    conj.,    "to        chirasu,   ist.  conj.,    "to 
fall  "  (as  leaves) ;  scatter." 

hajimaru,  ist.  conj.,  "  to        hajimeru,  2nd.  conj.,  "  to 
begin  ;  "  begin." 

heru,     ist.     conj.,     "to        herasu,    ist.    conj.,  "to 
diminish  ;  "  diminish." 
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hirakertij  2nd.  conj.,  "to        hiraku,    ist.    conj.,  "to 
become  civilised  ;  "  civilise." 

"to        itamern*  2nd.  conj.,  "to 


itamu,    i  st.    conj 
hurt ;  " 


hurt." 


kaeru,     ist.    conj.,    "to        kaesu,     ist.    conj.,     "to 

go  back  ;  "  give  back." 

kakureru,  2nd.  conj., "to        kakusu,    ist.   conj.,   "to 


hide  (oneself) ;  " 


hide." 


lend." 
to        kaeru,    2nd.  conj.,    "to 


kariru,    3rd.   conj.,  "to  kasu,     ist.    conj.,    "to 

borrow ; " 
kawaru,   ist.  conj., 

change;"  change." 

koboreru,  2nd.  conj.,  "  to  kobosu,    ist.  conj.,    "to 

be  spilt ;  "  spill." 

miru,    4th.    conj.,     "to        miseru,   2nd.   conj.,  "to 

see;" 
naoru,    ist.    conj.,     "to 


get  well ; " 


show." 
jiaosu,     ist.    conj.,  "to 


cure.' 


nobiru,    3rd.   conj.,   "to        nobasu,    ist.   conj.,   "to 


stretch ;  " 


stretch." 


oreru,   2nd.    conj.,    "to        om,     ist.      conj 


break ; " 


break." 


oriru,    3rd.    conj.,    "to        orosu,    ist.    conj, 


"to 
"to 


descend ;  " 


lower." 


sameru,  2nd.  conj.,  "to        samasu,   ist.  conj.,   "to 

cool ; " 
sorou,     ist.     conj., 

match  ;  " 
tasukaru,  ist.  conj.,  "  to        tasukeru,  2nd.  conj.,  "  to 


cool." 

to        soroeru,  2nd.  conj.,   "to 
match." 


be  saved ; " 


save. 


tatsu,    ist.     conj.,     "to        tateru,  2nd.    conj.,    "to 

stand  ;  "  set  up." 

yakeru,   2nd.  conj.,  "to       yaku,     ist.    conj.,     "to 

burn  ;  "  burn." 

N.  B.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  pair  is  in  modern  use,  e.g.  hosu,  "  to 
dry"  (ist.  conj.,  trans.),  the  corresponding  intransitive  of  which,  hiru 
(3rd.  conj.),  is  now  always  replaced  by  the  synonymous  verb  kawaku. 
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ar  o      - 


* 


IT  322.  The  derivation  of  these  pairs  of  verbs  from  a  com- 
mon root  follows  no  fixed  rule.  Practice  and  the  diction- 
ary are  the  only  guides.  At  the  same  time  we  may  note 
that: 

I.  Numbers  of  intransitives  of  the  ist.  conjugation  end 
in  am,  thus  : 

"  to  be  reformed." 

"to  hang." 

uto  be  piled  up." 

"to  be  mixed." 

"to  be  fixed." 

"to  become  quiet." 

"  to  be  saved." 

"to  stop." 

The  reason  for  such  verbs  in  aru  all  being  intransitives 
is  that  they  are  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  aru,  "  to 
be,"  to  the  stem. 

IF  323.  II.  Numbers  of  transitives  of  the  ist.  conjugation 
have  stems  ending  in  s,  thus : 


aratamaru, 

kakaru, 

kasanaru, 

mazaru, 

sadamaru, 

shizumarzi, 

tasukaru, 

todomaru, 


si 


fuyasu, 

"  to  multiply,"          \ 

kaesu, 

"  to  send  back." 

3       p 

kesu, 
kowasu, 

"to  extinguish." 
"  to  break." 

0*     J2. 

H 

0 

mawasu, 
modosu, 

"  to  turn." 
"to  give  back." 

I         I 

0 

0 

narasu, 

"  to  ring." 

I         f 

J 

nnsu, 

"  to  make." 

< 

0 

obiyakasu, 
ugokasii, 

"to  frighten." 
"  to  move." 

0 

a. 
5' 

crq 

utsusn. 

"  to  remove." 
"to  boil."                  > 

i 

5' 
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The  5  terminating  the  stem  of  such  verbs  is  probably, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  a  fragment  of  the  auxiliary  sum, 
"to  do." 

REFLECTIVE    VERBS. 

IT  324.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  reflective  verbs.  But 
we  may,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs, 
observe  that  many  Japanese  intransitives  correspond  to 
European  reflectives.  We  have  already  seen  how  kireru 
represents  more  or  less  closely  the  French  se  couper, 
ureru  the  French  se  vendre,  etc.  Further  examples, 
taken  from  English,  are: 

JAPANESE    INTRANSITIVE.       ENGLISH    REFLECTIVE. 

arawareru,  "  to  show  oneself;"  "  to  appear." 

asobu,  "  to  amuse  oneself;"  "  to  play." 

Jiataraku,  "  to  exert  oneself;"  "to  work." 

itamu,  "  to  hurt  oneself." 

kUtabireru,  "  to  tire  oneself." 

sliitagau,  "  to  conform  oneself;"  "to  obey." 

Many  compounds  with  suru  likewise  correspond  to 
English  reflectives,  thus  : 

jisatsu  suru,      "  to  kill  oneself;"  "  to  commit  suicide." 
manzoku  srtru,  "  to  content  oneself." 
taikutsu  suru,   "  to  bore  oneself." 

CAUSATIVE    VERBS. 

II  325.  Causative  verbs  are  derived  from  transitives  or  in- 
transitives according  to  the  following  rule  : — 

In  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation  add  seru,  in  verbs  of 
the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  add  saseru  to  the  Negative 
Base,  thus  : 


i  go 
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korosu,    "  to  kill  ;  " 
shiru,      "  to  know  ; 

to  stand  ; 
to  read  ;  ' 


korosaseru,  "to  cause  to  kill." 

"  to  cause  to  know," 
u.  „  to  tell... 


7  . 
slnmseru, 


tatsu, 
yomu, 


tataseru, 
yoniasern 


"c  \taberu, 


to  obtain;"  esaseru, 


to  eat; 


"  to  cause  to  stand." 
"  to  cause  to  read." 

("to    cause    to    ob- 
(tain,"  i.e.  "to  give." 

(  "  to  cause  to  eat," 
(i.e.  "  to  feed." 


abiru, 


"  to  bathe  ;  "  abisaseru,  "to  cause  to  bathe." 

("to  come  to  tsnkisase-  ("to  cause  to  come 
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(    an  end  ;  rut  (to  an  end. 


The  chief  irregular  verbs  are  made  causative  as  follows  : 

kuru,        "  to  come  ;  "  kosaseru,   "  to  cause  to  come.  " 
shinuru,  "  to  die  ;  "      shinasem,  "  to  cause  to  die.  " 
suru,        "  to  do  ;  "        sasem,       "  to  cause  to  do.  " 

The  polite  termination  masu  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
causative  form. 

IT  326.  An  alternative  method  of  forming  the  causative, 
which  belongs  to  the  Written  Language,  but  which  may 
occasionally  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  educated,  is  to 
agglutinate  shinieru  and  seshimeru  ("  to  cause  to  do  "),  in- 
stead of  seru  and  saseru  respectively,  thus  :  korosashimeru, 
eseshimeru,  tsiikiseshimeru. 

IT  327.  All  causatives  are  conjugated  according  to  the  para- 
digm of  the  second  conjugation,  and  are,  like  other  verbs, 
susceptible  of  the  passive  voice,  thus  : 

sliiraserareru,    "to    be    caused  to  know,"   i.e.   "to  be 

told." 
tabesaserareru,  "  to  be  caused  to  eat,"  i.e.  "  to  be  fed.  " 
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abisasemreru,  "to  be  caused  to  bathe." 

In    practice,    however,    these    complicated  forms    are 
but  rarely  employed. 

II  328.  The  Japanese  causative  includes  three  or  four  shades 
of  meaning.  Thus  koshiraesaseni,  the  causative  oikoshi- 
raeru,  "to  prepare,"  must  be  rendered  sometimes  by  "to 
cause  to  prepare,"  or  "  to  make  prepare,"  sometimes  by  "  to 
allow  to  prepare,"  or  "  to  let  prepare."  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  causative  is  that,  while  the  action  is  actually 
performed  by  one  person,  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
shall  be  performed  at  all  is  in  some  way  or  other  decided 
by  another  person. 

IT  329.  In  causative  constructions,  the  noun  standing  for 
the  person  who  is  made  to  perform  the  action  is  marked 
by  the  postposition  ni  ;  and  the  noun  standing  for  the 
person  or  thing  the  action  is  performed  upon  is  marked 
by  the  postposition  wo. 

Kiku  wo    neki-ya  \      Please      make       the 

Chrtjs(iHtltentnms(accus.)#ai'<leuer\  gardener         plant         Out 

t  £Sf£*  ..252SU*  ithe       Chrysanthemums 
kudasai.  I  at  once. 

condescend  ) 

Daiku       wo         yonde,        \      ,       ...    , 

Cat-it  enter  (accus.)  havittg-c  ailed,  t  Will     be    as    Well     to 

futsugo     na       tokoro       wo     [send  for  the    carpenter, 

inconvenient         places      (accus.)    I  ancl     get     him    tO     repair 

naosaseru         ga        n  the  broken  places. 

caustng-to-rejtatr  (nom.)  (is)good       J 

I  ma  kozukai  ni    ii-tsukete,   \ 

coolie    to  commanding,       You  had  better  tell  the 

°01ie  to  come  and 


ru       ga        ii.  up  the  garden. 

to-do  (nom.)  (is)good  } 
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Henji     wo      kaite    iru  ka-\ 

•tnsirer  (accus.)  writing  aut  be-  Let       the 

ra,      tsukai    no    mono      wo    vwait.     I  am  writing  an 

cause,  message    '*     person  (accus.)     0  »<,.,.«- 

matashite       kudasai.  answei. 

causing -lo-ir  ait  condescend 

N.  B.  The  gerunds  itcsashite  and  matashite  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  uesasctc  and  matasctc,  according  to  the  paradigm  of  the 
second  conjugation,  to  which  all  causative  verbs  belong.  But  it  is 
very  usual  thus  to  make  the  gerund  of  these  verbs  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  first  conjugation. 

I"  330.   Do  not  confound  transitive  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion whose  stem   happens  to   end  in  5,  such  as  dasu,  "  to 
put  outside,"  "  to  send  out ;  "  hayasu,  "  to  grow  "  (trans.), 
with  causative  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation.     Thus  : 
Detagatte  iru     kara,   \ 

Vt*ishitig-to-go-ottt     is      because, 

chin  wo        dashite          yat-  I      The  pug  wants  to  go 

pug  (accus,)  ptttling-ontsidc  send-  '  Out  ;    please    let    it    Out. 

te    kudasai. 

ing  condescend  ] 

Moto    kara    inia  no    yd    \ 

Origin   from,      note    '*  fashion]        Used      (the     Japanese) 

ni  hige^    wo  hayashite  ima-     formerly   to   grow  mus- 
taches as  they  do  now  ? 


331.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  causa- 
tive word  ulet"  in  rendering  the  first  of  these  sentences 
into  English,  and  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  used  it 
in  the  second.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  has  some 
importance  in  Japanese.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  kasu,  "  to  lend,"  with  karisaseru,  "  to  cause  to 
borrow,"  just  as  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  confound 
tateru,  "to  set  up,"  with  tataseni  (from  tatsu),  "to  cause 
to  stand  up."  In  the  case  of  "  lending"  and  "causing 
to  borrow,"  the  difference  is  quite  clear  even  in  our 
English  idiom.  In  Japanese  it  is  so  in  all  cases.  Thus 
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tateru  means  to  stand  some  dead  object  up,  or  to  set  up 
as  king  some  puppet  with  no  will  of  his  own.  Tataseru, 
on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the  person  who  is  caused 
to  stand  up  is  an  agent  possessed  of  independent  volition. 
Tatesase-nt,  the  causative  of  tateru,  "to  set  up,"  would 
mean  to  cause  another  to  set  a  third  person  up.  To  take 
another  instance,  orosu  means  to  "  lower,"  i.e.  "  to  launch," 
a  vessel  into  the  water,  while  orisaseru  (causative  oforiru, 
"  to  descend  ")  would  be  used,  let  us  say,  of  making  a 
person  descend  the  side  of  a  ravine  on  his  own  feet. 

H  332.  Though  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  above  point, 
the  Japanese  are  less  careful  than  ourselves  to  distinguish 
the  causative  from  the  ordinary  active  idiom.  Thus,  where 
we  should  say  "  I  am  going  to  have  my  hair  cut,"  they 
prefer  to  say  simply  Kami1  hasami*  m3  ikimasu*,  lit  "  [I] 
go1  to3  cut2  [my]  hair1."  Even  in  English,  however, 
we  often  transgress  against  exactness  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  say  that  we  are  building 
a  house,  when  what  we  really  mean  is  that  we  are  having 
one  built  for  us  by  an  architect,  who  himself  causes  it  to 
be  built  by  the  masons. 

IT  333.  Observe  that  though  Japanese,  as  stated  in  H  327, 
p.  190,  has  passive  forms  of  the  causative,  it  has  no  causa- 
tive forms  of  the  passive.  It  never  uses  such  idioms  as  the 
English  "  to  cause  to  be  done,"  "  to  cause  to  be  arrested," 
"  to  cause  to  be  altered,"  but  always  employs  the  corres- 
ponding active  instead,  thus : 

Mihon     wo      motte    kosa- (     We  will  let  some  sam- 

Samplc  (accus.)  carrying  hat-     P^S       be       brought,      and 

shite,  sodan       J  then    consult    about  the 

jtiff-cattgcd-fo-coinc,  consultation    matter 

T  -  i  mailer.      More  lit.   "We    will 

naslnmashO.  cause    (S0me   one    to)    bring   some 

trill-do  ^patterns,"  etc. 
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This  is  but  an  additional  illustration  of  the  marked 
preference  which  the  Japanese  language  has  for  the  active 
over  the  passive  voice.  Compare  pp.  50  and  182. 

Note  in  passing  how  motte  kuru  "  to  bring,"  becomes  mottc  kosa- 
scru,  "to  cause  to  bring,"  the  second  verb  kuru  alone  suffering  any 
change.  All  such  cases  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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U  334.  Many  complex  verbal  ideas  are  expressed  in  Japanese 
by  means  of  compound  verbs,  which  replace  the  preposi- 
tional verbs  of  European  languages,  and  sometimes  cor- 
respond to  whole  phrases,  thus  :— 

tobi-agaru,    lit.    "  jump-ascend,"    i.e.    "to    ascend    by 
jumping,"  "  to  jump  up." 

tobi-komu,  lit.  "jump-enter,"  i.e.  "to  enter  by  jump- 
ing," "  to  jump  in." 

tobi-kosu,  "to  cross  by  jumping,"  i.e.  "to  jump  across." 
kiri-korosu,  "to  kill  by  cutting,"  i.e.  "to  cut  to  death." 

buclii-korosu,   "to  kill   by  beating,"   i.e.    "to   beat  to 
death." 

buchi-taosu,  "  to  prostrate  by  beating,"  i.e.  "  to  knock 
down." 


y  "to  go  round  by  seeing,"  i.e.   "to  look 
round." 

mi-otosu,  "to  drop  in  seeing,"  i.e.  "  to  overlook." 
mi-sokonau,  "to  mistake  in  seeing,"  i.e.  "to  see  wrong." 

kiki-sokonau,  "to  mistake  in  hearing,"  i.e.  "to  hear 
wrong." 
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sliini-sokoiiau,  "to  mistake  in  dying,"  i.e.  "  barely  to 
escape  death." 

wake-ataeru,   "  to  divide  and  give,"  i.e.   "  to  give  in 
shares." 

If  335.  The  following  are  another  dozen  chosen  from  among 
many  scores  of  those  in  commonest  use  : 

de-au,  "  to  meet  by  going  out,"  i.e.  "to  meet  out  of 
doors,"    "  to  encounter." 

deki-agaru,  "  to  come  out  and  rise,"  i.e.  "  to  be  com- 
pleted." 

meguri-ati,  "  to  meet  by  going  round,"  i.e.  "  to  come 
across  after  many  adventures." 

nii-tsiikeru,  "to  fix  by  seeing,"  i.e.  "to  notice." 

moshi-awaseru,  "to  cause  to  meet  by  saying,"  i.e.  "  to 
arrange  beforehand."     L  Maseru  is  the  causative  of  au,\ 

V"  to  meet."  / 

nari-okureru,  "  to  be  late  in  riding,"  i.e.  "  to  be  too 
late  "  (for  the  train,  etc.). 

omoi-dasu,  "to  put  outside  by  thinking,"  i.e.  "  to  call 

to  mind." 

toki-akasu,  "  to  loosen  and  clear,"  i.e.  "  to  explain." 
tsiiki-ataru,    "to   reach    by   striking,"    i.e.    "to   strike 

against,"  "  to  come  to  the  end  "  (of  a  street). 
uke-au,  "to  meet  by  receiving,"  i.e.  "to  guarantee." 
uke-toru,  "to  take  by  receiving,"  i.e.  "to  take  delivery 

of." 

tiri-sabaku,  "to  manage  by  selling,"  i.e.  "to  sell  off." 
IT  336.   Some   verbs    occur   with    special  frequency  as  the 
second  members   of  compounds  ;   thus  (to  mention  only 
three  or  four) : 
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Dasu  denotes  the  action  of  coming  out,  taking  out  or 
beginning,  as  in  hashiri-dasu,  "torunout'^'tori-dasu, 
"  to  take  out ;  "  naki-dasu,  "  to  begin  to  cry." 

N.  B.  Dasu  is  properly  a  transitive  verb,  corresponding  to  th  e 
intransitive  deru,  "  to  come  out."  Its  intransitive  use  in  such  intrans- 
itive compounds  as  hashiri-dasu  is  therefore  somewhat  anomalous, 
but  it  is  sanctioned  by  usage. 

Kakaru  shows  that  the  action  denoted  by  the  chief 
verb  is  about  to  commence,  or  that  it  is  accidental,  as  in 
naori-kakaru,  "  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery ;  "  tori- 
kakaru,  "to  happen  to  pass  by." 

Kakem  generally  shows  that  the  action  has  been  begun 
and  then  abandoned,  as  in  sJii-kakent,  "to  leave  half 
done;"  hanashi-kakeru,  "to  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
saying  something." 

Komu  corresponds  to  the  English  word  "in,"  as  in 
tobi-komu,  "  to  jump  in  ;  "  furi-konm,  "  to  come  in  "  (said 
of  rain  or  snow  coming  into  the  house). 

Kirn  indicates  totality,  as  in  kai-kiru,  "  to  purchase  the 
whole  "  (of  a  consignment,  etc.) ;  kari-kim,  "  to  hire  the 
whole"  (of  a  house,  etc.);  shime-kiru,  "to  close  up" 
(e.g.  a  part  of  a  building  undergoing  repairs). 
1T  337.  Occasionally  three  verbs  are  compounded  together, 
as  moshi-age-kaneru,  a  very  respectful  way  of  expressing 
"to  hesitate  to  say."  It  is  compounded  of  mosii,  "to 
say; "  ageru,  "  to  lift  up  ;  "  and  kaueru,  "  to  be  unable." 
1F  338.  Compound  verbs,  like  simple  ones,  are  susceptible 
of  taking  the  negative,  passive,  potential  and  causative 
suffixes,  as : 

b^ichi-taosanakatta)  "  did  not  knock  down  ;  " 
buchi-taosenakatta,  "  could  not  knock  down  ;  " 
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buchi-taosarete,          "  being  knocked  down  ; " 
buchi-taosasem,         "  to  cause  to  knock  down  ;  " 

all  from  the  verb  buchi-taosu,  "to  knock  down." 

^  339-  As  shown  by  the  examples  we  have  given,  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  verb  is  put  in  the  indefinite 
form,  while  the  second  member  alone  is  conjugated 
through  the  various  moods  and  tenses.  The  first  member 
generally  stands  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  second. 
Thus  in  bitchi-korosti,  "to  beat  to  death,"  the  first  member 
buchi  shows  the  manner  of  action  of  the  second  member 
korosu.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  signification 
of  the  two  members  of  the  compound  is  correlated,  for 
instance  in  iki-kaeru,  "  to  go  and  come  back  again." 

IT  340.  The  Japanese  language  makes  such  lavish  use  of 
compound  verbs,  that  it  is  essential  for  him  who  would 
speak  idiomatically  to  get  into  the  habit  of  employing 
them  in  preference  to  simple  verbs  wherever  possible. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  their  use : — 

Futo     otnoi-dashimashita.      ]      It  has  just  occurred 

Suddenly    Ihitik-have-pttl-out          f  {Q  me 

Aa  !  kaki-sokonaimashita.     j      Oh!   I   have  made  a 
Ah!    wite-havc-Mistaken        j  mistake  (in  writing). 

Kiki-sokonai   desu.  j      You       have      heard 

Hear-ntistakc     (it)  is  j  Wrong. 

Chodo       watakushi       ga      } 

jrust  f  (nom.)  -   was    just   on   the 

de-kakeru      tokoro      deshlta.    [point   of  going   out. 

go-ont  place  was         j 

Tsukai        ga    iki-chigai    ni] 

Me*»cHfgci-s  (nom.)   go-differ      to[     The  two  messengers 
narimashita.  [crossed  each  other. 

bee  ante  ) 
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Kono     ucld    kara     ii      no  ] 

This     inside    from,  good  ones  \        1  Will  ChOOSC  Out  the 

wo       eri-dashimashd.  f  best  from  among  these. 

(accus.)    clioosc-icill-pnt-otit  ) 

Furi-dashlte  kita  \ 

Fall-beginning          has-come  As    it     has     Come    OH 

kara,        deru        no         wo       I  to  rai      j  think  j  will 

because,  fsonifg-out  action  accus.       \  ^  „ 

mi-awasemasho.  Put  off  my  walk- 

see-icill-probably-caiisc-to-mcet      J 

Mo    hltotsu   ii-tsukeru    koto  \ 

*/»•//     one         say-fix      ihing\      I  have  another  order 
ga      aru       kara,       iuia       no   to    give   to    the    mes- 
because,     »o,f        'f  -senger    who    has    just 
<™,  ^±->tarted    off;   so  p!ease 

kayashlte  kudasai.  call  him  back. 

ire  n-back  condescend 


N.  B.  With  regard  to  the  gerund  kayashitc  in  this  last  example, 
observe  that  the  verb  is  properly  kaesu  (compare  kacrn,  "  to  go  back"); 
but  the  corruption  kayasu  is  in  common  Colloquial  use. 
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341.  The-  student,  who  is  perplexed  by  the  variety  of 
manners  in  which  the  Japanese  language  expresses  the 
sense  of  our  substantive  verb  "  to  be,"  should  note  the 
following : — 

Aru,  atta,  aro,  etc.,  means  "  there  is,"  ''there  was," 
"  there  perhaps  will  be"  (French  ily  a,  il  y  avait,  il  y 
aura].  By  the  addition  of  masu,  as  arimasu,  arimashlta, 
arimasho,  the  expression  is  made  more  polite.  Gozai- 
masu,  gozaimasJiita,  gozaimasho  are  more  polite  still,  but 
the  signification  is  exactly  the  same. 

N.  B.  Of  course  there  may  be,  and  are,  cases  in  which  a  free  and 
idiomatic  English  rendering  will  require  "  is  "  or  "was,"  instead  01 
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"  there  is  "  or  "  there  was  "  as  the  equivalent  of  am,  arimasu,  gozai- 
masu,  etc.  But  the  proper  signification  of  the  Japanese  itself  is 
always  "there  is,"  "there  was,"  etc.,  except  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

IF  342.   However,   when    combined  with  an    adjective,    the 
verb  gozaimasu  means  simply  "  to  be,"  thus  : 


zu      wa,    taihen  ni\ 

f(f  a  *-*<>,.  a,,  i nil,,    (      This  water  is  delici- 


Kono     mizu 

Vltis        watt 

karti     gozaimasu.  fously  soft. 

light  (it)  is  ) 


The  certain  present  tense  of  aru  and  of  arimasu  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  thus  used  with  adjectives,  the  simple  adjec- 
tive itself  including  the  idea  of  the  verb  "  to  be".  Thus 
the  less  polite  equivalent  of  the  above  sentence  would 
be  Kono  mizu  wa,  tailien  ni  karui.  In  the  other  tenses, 
however,  the  verb  aru  is  used  as  an  agglutinated  suffix, 
as  explained  in  p.  113  and  shown  in  the  paradigm  in  p. 
114;  thus  karukatia,  "  was  light;"  karukard,  "  is  or  will 
probably  be  light,"  etc. 

1T  343.  De  aru,  de  atta,  de  aro,  etc., 

De  arimasu,  de  arimashlta,  de  arimasho,  etc., 
De  gozaimasu,  de  gozaimashita,  de  gozaimasho,  etc., 
are  the  simple  verb  "  to  be"  without  "there," — that  is 
to  say  they  mean  "  I  am,"  "  he,  she  or  it  is,"  "  we  are," 
"you  are,"  "they  are,"  and  so  on  through  all  the  other 
tenses. 

If  344.  Da  is  a  corruption  of  de  ant ;  datta  and  daro  are 
corruptions  of  de  atta  and  de  aro.  Their  meaning  there- 
fore is  "is,"  "was,"  "perhaps  is  or  perhaps  will  be." 
These  words  might  with  propriety  be  written  d'a,  d'atta 
and  d'aro,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  mark  their  com- 
posite origin. 
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*'  345.  Desu,  has  the  same  meaning  as  da,  dcshita  has  the 
same  meaning  as  datta,  deslio  as  daro,  etc.  These  words 
are  corruptions  of  de  gozaimasii,  dc  goxaimashlta,  de 
gozaimasho  (Conf.  p.  154). 

^  346.  Iru  (3rd.  conj.,  stem  «)  and  oru  (ist.  conj.,  stem  ori) 
signify  properly  "  to  dwell,"  hence  "  to  live,"  "  to  be  "  (in 
a  certain  place).  Notwithstanding  their  original  signi- 
fication, which  would  seem  to  limit  their  application  to 
living  creatures,  they  are  now  also  used  in  speaking  of 
inanimate  beings.  Their  chief  use  is  as  auxiliaries 
(see  p.  170). 

*i  347.  Irassharu  and  o  idc  nasarn  are  honorific  synonyms 
of  iru  "  to  be,"  and  of  several  other  verbs,  as  will  be 
shown  in  If.  405. 

1*  348.  y<f,  as  a  verb,  is  not  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Tokyo  speakers.  But  in  the  Colloquial  of  Kyoto,  in  the 
language  of  the  stage,  and  frequently  in  printed  Colloqui- 
al, it  takes  the  place  of  da.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
withja,  the  Tokyo  contracted  form  of  the  two  postposi- 
tions dc  wa,  as  in  Kore  ja  nai  for  Korc  dc  wa  nai,  "  It  is 
not  this." 

I7  349.  Sum  sometimes  signifies  "  to  be."  See  T.  356,  357 
and  358. 

THE    VERB    Slini. 

^  350.  No  verb  recurs  more  constantly  in  Japanese  than 
the  irregular  verb  sum,  the  paradigm  of  which  has  been 
given  on  p.  143,  and  whose  primary  signification  is  "to 
do,"  "to  make,"  the  French faire.  Sometime  it  stands 
independently  in  its  proper  sense  of  doing  or  making,  the 
noun  governed  by  it  taking  the  accusative  postposition 
?i'o,  as  usual  with  transitive  verbs,  thus : — 
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Ikiisa  wo  sum.  "  To  make  war." 

Shitaku  wo  suru.  "To  make  preparations." 

Ryori  wo  suru.  "  To  cook  "  (faire  la  cuisine). 

<y  ("To  make  obstruction,"  i.e. 

Jama  wo  suru.  ^  ,, 

J  ("To  be  in  the  way. 

{"To  make  imitation,"  "to 
imitate,"  also  simply  "  to 
do  "  (in  a  bad  sense). 

So  shite.  "Having  done  so;"    "and 

then." 
Omae  do  shimasu  ?  (famii.)  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

Compare  also  such  adjective  and  adverbial  expressions 
as  chan1  to1  shita*,  lit.  "  did3  that2  quiet1,"  i.e.  simply 
"  quiet ;  "  sube-sube1  shite* ,  lit.  "  having-done2  smooth,"  i.e. 
simply  "smoothly"  (chan  and  sube-sube  are  onomatopes). 

1i  351.  More   often  suru   sinks  into   being   a    mere    suffix 
serving  to  verbalise  nouns,  as  in 

aisuru,        "to  love;"         from  a?,         "love." 
chakusuru,  "to  arrive;"         ,,     chaku,  "arrival," 
hisuru,        "to  compare;"    ,,     hi,         "comparison 
jisuru,         "to  refuse;"         ,,    ji,         "refusal." 
kessuru,       "to  decide;"        ,,     ketsu,   "decision." 
sassuru,       "to  guess;"          ,,     satsu,  "a  guess." 

anshin  suru,     "to  feel  at  ease ;"  from  anshin,      a,"  e. 

choaisuru,       "to  love;"  ,,     choai,      "love." 

,    •,  "to  befcome}  ,    •,         "civilisa- 

kaikwasuru,  ,,     kaikwa,      .• 

civilised;  tion. 

kenkwasuru,   "to  quarrel;"          ,,     kenkwa,  "a quarrel." 

raMiuru,        "to  die  in  prison;"  „     r* 

tochakusuru,    "to  arrive;"  n      tochaku,  "arrival." 
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N.  B.  It  seems  to  have  become  usual  among  transliterators  to 
attach  sum  to  the  preceding  noun  when  this  noun  consists  of  a  single 
Chinese  character,  and  to  write  it  separately  (e.g.  anshin  sum,  chdal 
sitru)  when  the  noun  consists  of  two  Chinese  characters.  There  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this  practically  convenient  distinction. 

ir  352.  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable,  the  verb  formed 
from  it  by  means  of  suru  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  first  regular  conjugation,  thus  jisanai, 
"he  does  not  refuse,"  instead  of  jishinai.  But  this  is 
incorrect  and  somewhat  vulgar. 

^;  353-  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable  ending  in  n,  suru 
is  generally  changed  to  jiru,  which  is  conjugated  regu- 
larly according  to  the  paradigm  of  the  third  conjugation. 
This  sometimes  happens  even  when  the  final  letter  is 
not  n,  thus : 

anjiru,    "to  be  anxious;"  from  an,  "  opinion."      \    z; 

ojiru,      "to  correspond;"      ,,        o,  "correspond-  ffg 

ence." 

ronjiru,  "  to  argue  ;"  ,,    ron,  "  argument." 

sonjiru,  "  to  be  injured  ;"        ,,    son,  "  injury." 

11  354.  The  above  examples  are  all  of  Chinese  words.  Suru 
is  less  frequently  attached  to  words  of  native  Japanese 
origin.  The  following  and  several  others  are,  however, 
in  common  use  : 

agari-sagari  suru,  "to  go  up  and  down ;"  from  the  in- 
definite forms  used  substantively  of  agaru,  "to  ascend," 
and  sagaru  "  to  descend." 

hossuru,  "  to  wish;"  from  hori,  an  archaic  word  expres- 
sive of  desire. 

kega  suru,  "  to  be  wounded  ;"  from  kega,  "  a  wound." 
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IT  355.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  jiru  (for  suru)  being 
agglutinated  to  an  adjective  stem,  as : 

kcironjiru,  "  to  think  lightly  of;"  from  karui,  "  light." 
onioiijiru,  "to  esteem;"  ,,      owoi,  "heavy.'' 

But  these  words  are  not  much  used  in  genuine  Col- 
loquial. 

IT  356.  Just  as  in  French  the  expression  faire  chaud  does  not 
mean  "  to  make  hot,"  but  "  to  be  hot,"  so  also  in  Japanese 
the  verb  resulting  from  the  combination  of  suru  with  a 
noun  is  not  necessarily  a  transitive  verb.  It  may  indeed  be 
transitive  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  intransitive,  and  sometimes 
it  corresponds  to  an  English  passive,  as  variously  illustrat- 
ed in  the  preceding  examples.  In  a  few  cases,  e.g. 
shojiru  (for  shosuru),  "  to  produce "  or  "to  be  pro- 
duced," it  has  two  of  these  acceptations.  Usage  is  the 
sole  arbiter  in  each  case.  If  usage  sanctions  the  tran- 
sitive use,  then  the  corresponding  passive  is  obtained  by 
substituting  for  suru  its  passive  serareru  or  sareru,  thus  : 
aisuru,  "  to  love ;"  aiserareru,  "  to  be  loved." 

^i_      i_  »  chochaku  sera-  ( "to      get     a 
chochakn  suru,"  to  thrash;          ^  {     thrasshing_ 

omonjiru,  "to  esteem;"  omonjirareru,  \     .  ,  ,, 

II  357.  Sometimes  suru,  when  used  independently,  takes  ga 
instead  of  wo.     It  then  signifies  "  to  be,"  as  in 
Oto  ga  suru,         "  There  is  a  noise." 
Zutsil  ga  suru,  "  There  is  a  headache,"  i.e.  "  I  have  a 

headache." 

H  358.  Construed  with  the  particle  to,  suru  means  "  to  be 
about  to,"  thus : 

Iko  to  shite,  "  Being  about  to  go." 
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VERBS    LIABLE    TO    BE    MISTAKEN    FOR    EACH    OTHER. 

*i  359.  Foreign  students  of  Japanese  are  often  naturally 
perplexed  by  the  fact  that  the  stems  of  many  verbs  of  the 
i st.  conjugation  end  in  r,  while  two  of  the  "  bases  "  (the 
certain  present  and  the  conditional  base)  of  verbs  of  the 
2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  begin  with  r.  For  instance, 
is  shaberu,  "to  chatter,"  of  the  ist.  conjugation  or  of  the 
2nd.  ?  It  is  of  the  ist.,  because  the  stem  is  shaber,  the 
indefinite  form  shaberi,  and  the  negative  base  shabera. 
On  the  other  hand,  tsumeru,  "to  pack,"  is  of  the  2nd. 
conjugation,  the  letter  r  belonging  in  this  case,  not  to  the 
stem,  but  to  the  termination.  Similarly  chir-u,  "  to  fall  " 
(like  fading  flowers),  is  of  the  ist.  conjugation,  while  ni- 
rut  "  to  boil,"  is  of  the  3rd.  Especially  perplexing  are 
such  pairs  of  verbs  as  her-u  (ist.  conj.),  "to  diminish," 
and  he-ru  (2nd.  conj.),  "to  pass  through;"  kir-u  (ist. 
conj.),  "to  cut,"  and  ki-ru  (3rd.  conj.),  "to  wear." 
Neither  is  it  easy  at  first  sight  to  distinguish  correctly  all 
the  forms  of,  say,  iodontar-u,  the  intransitive  verb  "  to 
stop,"  from  those  of  todome-ruy  the  corresponding  transi- 
tive verb  "to  stop."  Practice  and  the  dictionary  are  the 
only  guides  in  this  matter. 

II  360.  The  following  comparative  paradigm  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  differences  obtaining,  in  the  various  moods 
and  tenses,  between  pairs  or  sets  of  like-sounding  verbs, 
such  as  are  those  above  mentioned.  The  three  verbs 
given  in  it  are  all  in  daily  Colloquial  use.  They  are : 

iru,  ist.  conj.,  stem  ir\  "to  go  in,"  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  ki  nl  iru,  "  to  go  into  one's  mind,"  i.e.  "  to  please 
or  be  agreeable  to  one." 

ireru,  2nd.  conj.,  stem  ir;  "to  put  in." 
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iru,  3rd.  conj.,  stem  i ;  "  to  dwell,"  "  to  be." 
Ini,  "to  go  in,"  and  ireru,  "to  put  in,"  are  related  to 
each  other  as  the  intransitive  and  transitive  forms  of  the 
same  verb.     The  resemblance  of  these  two  to  iru,  "to 
be,"  is  merely  fortuitous. 
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VERBS    USED    AS    OTHER    PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

If  362.   Some  few  verbs,  mostly  in  the  gerundial  form,  are 
used  as  postpositions,  e.g. 

motte  "  with,"  "  by  means  of;  "  from  nwtsu  "  to  hold  ;  " 
ni  yottc,  "  owing  to  ;  "  fromyorti,  "  to  rely." 
11  363.   Others    correspond    to    English    adverbs,    adverbial 
phrases  or  conjunctions,  thus  : 

amari,   "too  (much);"  indefinite  form  of  ainaru,  "  to 
exceed." 

hajimete,  "  for  the  first  time,"  (gerund   of    hajimeru{ 

"  never  before."  \     "to  begin." 

kaette,   "  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect  ;  "  gerund 

of  kaeru,  "  to  return." 

nokorazn,  "without  excep-  (negative       gerund      of 
tion,"  "all."  (     nokoru,  "  to  remain." 

sayonara,  "goodbye,"  lit.  "if  that  j?mra  (ba),  conditional 

be  so  (we  shall  meet  again)."    (of  naru,  "  to  be." 
semete,  "  at  least,"  "  at  most  ;  "  gerund  of  semeru,  "  to 

treat  with  rigour." 
shUte,  "  urgently  ;  "  gerund  of  shiiru,  "  to  urge." 

,  „  flit.  "  having  done  so," 
505/itte,  "and  then,'    "and        ft       beinglhe  gerund 


ee 
(after  verbs).  {of  wr»,  "to  do." 

,,  (gerund  of  subcnt.  "to 
subtle,   "altogether,"  "all."^nite  in  one." 

wa/cete,  "  specially  ;  "  gerund  of  wakeru,  "  to  divide.'' 
11  364.  The  present  tense  is  sometimes  doubled  and  used 
adverbially,  thus  : 

kaesu-gaesu,   "  over  and  over  again  ;  "  from  kacsu,  to 
send  back." 

11  365.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  pp.  125  —  126  how  Ja- 
panese verbs  frequently  replace  the  adjectives  of  European 
languages. 
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THE    ADVERB,    INTERJECTION    AND    CONJUNCTION. 

H  366.  Japanese  has  few  if  any  true  adverbs.  Almost  all 
the  words  corresponding  to  our  adverbs  prove,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  stragglers  from  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
It  will,  however,  afford  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  language,  and  be  practically  useful  to  students,  to 
glance  at  the  various  expedients  by  which  the  necessity 
for  adverbs  is  obviated. 

1!  367.  I.  The  indefinite  forms  in  ku  of  adjectives  are  used 
adverbially,  and  correspond  for  the  most  part  to  English 
adverbs  in  "  ly,"  although,  as  has  been  explained  in 
p.  109,  11  180,  such  is  not  their  original  force  :  — 

Zosa          naku  deki-  }      T 

mmcnity   iiot-fxinff,    (it)  even-  [     It    can    be     easily 

masu.  I  done. 

tunics  } 

Atarashikii  tsukurimasliita.      (     It  has  been  newly 

JVetcly  have-made  (built. 


Kitanarashiku'  miemas*.'        1      II  looks* 

(        (Conj.  p.  no,  IT  181.) 

N.  B.  There  are  a  few  adjectives  which  are  no  longer  used  col- 
loquially except  in  the  ku  form  corresponding  to  our  adverbs,  e.g. 
kotogotoku,  "  altogether  ;  "  mattaku,  "  quite." 

1.r  368.  II.  Japanese  nouns  often  correspond  to  European 
adverbs,  e.g.  aida,  lit.  "an  interval,"  i.e.  "while;"  kon- 
nichi,  lit.  "this  day,"  i.e.  "  to-day  ;"  jilbun,  lit.  "ten 
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parts,"  i.e.  "  plenty ; "  okata,  lit.  "  great  side,"  i.e. 
"mostly;"  koko,  lit.  "this  (ist.  ko)  place  (2nd.  £0),"  i.e. 
"  here."  Words  of  this  class  retain  their  substantive 
character  so  completely,  that  the  equivalents  of  such 
particles  as  "  of,"  "  at,"  "  from,"  etc., — in  fact  the  post- 
positions,— can  be  construed  with  them  as  readily  as  with 
any  other  substantives,  thus  : 

Doko  made       o          ide   ni\ 

Where  till,  honourable  exit  to   I        How  far    are    yOU    gO- 

narimasu  ?  fin0"  ? 

becomes  ?  ) 

Asuko  kara  saki    wa,     ji-\      It  is  no  distance  on 

There     fron.,  fron I  a.-for,  *m-    frQm    there    ^Q    ^Q    next 

kl       de™'  olace 

mediately    i,  J  place 

Koko  no  ido    wa,       suido    \      They     say   that   the 
"ere   >,  veil  a,~ for,  w*«*»«nwater  in  this  well  comes 


da  s6         des*'  Jfrom   the  aqueduct. 

it     appearance      it 


I  ma      wa        te-suki      de    \ 

JTow    a*-fort  hand-empty  I    am    at    leisure  just 

gozaimasu.  fnow. 

am 

Itsu    no    ma     ni    ka    tsuki^      The  moon  has   risen 

When    ^interval  in      ?,     »~««" 'without      Our      noticing 

ga  aganmashita. 

(nom.)     hat-riten 

Itsumo  no  kimono  de  yoro-    \      My  ordinary  clothes 

"' — .—   »-      clothe*    by      (is)  —    - 


j     •  •  )-   W  111     LIU     I J  LI  1  LC      V  V  L-  I  1  • 

5  (Said  to  one's  own  servant.) 

good  ) 


A  to    de,  koko  wo       soji 

After  by,  here  (accus.)  cleaniing 

shite    kudasai. 

doing  condescend 


Please      clean      this 
room  afterwards. 

(Said  to  the  servant  at  a  hotel.) 


NOUNS    AND    VERBS    USED    AS    ADVERBS.  2OQ 

11"  369.  Some  nouns  receive  an  adverbial  tinge  by  means  of 
reduplication,  as ; 

naka-naka,   "very,"   "more   than  you  might   think;" 
from  naka,   "inside." 

tabi-tabi,   "often;"  from  tabi,   "a  time"  (une  fois). 
toki-doki,  "  sometimes  ;"  from  toki,  "  time  "  (le  temps}. 

tokoro-dokoro,    "here    and   there;"   from  tokoro,    "a 
place." 

II  370.  There  are  also  many  words  which  are  nouns  ety- 
mologically  speaking,  but  which  are  always  or  almost 
always  used  as  adverbs,  and  which  mostly  take  the  post- 
position ni ,  as  jiki  or  jiki  ni,  "immediately;"  sude  ni, 
"  already  ;  "  sugu  or  sugu  ni,  "  directly." 

U  371.  Phonetic  decay  has  considerably  altered  some  of 
these  words  in  their  passage  from  other  parts  of  speech 
to  the  state  of  adverbs.  Thus  do  ?  "  how  ?"  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  dono yd?  "what  manner?"  Similarly  ko,  "in  this 
way,"  "  thus  ;"  so,  "in  that  way;"  and  a  "  in  that  way," 
are  derived  from  kono  yd,  sono  yd  and  ano  yd. 

1i  372.  III.  Many  words  which  we  are  obliged  to  translate 
by  adverbs  are  the  gerunds  of  verbs,  as  explained  in  p. 
206.  How  truly  words  of  this  class  retain  their  verbal 
force  even  at  the  present  day,  may  be  seen  from  the  use 
of  such  phrases  as  Hitori1  mo*  nokomzu3,  "  Every  one  of 
them,"  lit.  "  Even2  one-person1  remaining-not3  (behind)." 

H  373.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chief  Japanese  words 
corresponding  to  our  adverbs,  not  already  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  Some  more  will  be  found  in  the  paradigm 
on  p.  45  :— 
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bakari,  "about,"  "only." 

chi(t)to, 

chotto, 

choito, 

dake,  "only,"  "about," 
"  as as." 

hanahada,  "very." 

ikaga  ?  "  how  ?" 

itsudemo,  "  always  ;"  with 
a  negative  verb  "  never." 

ma,  "  quite  "  (always  com- 
bined with  the  follow- 
ing adjective,  whose 
initial  consonant  is 
doubled,  as  makkurai, 
"  pitch-dark,"  from  ku- 
rai,  "  dark"). 

mada,  "still;"  with  a  nega- 
tive verb  "  not  yet." 

mazu,  "  in  the  first  place," 
"well." 

mo,  "  already ;"  with  a 
negative  verb  "no  more." 

mohaya,  same  as  mo. 
motto,  "  more." 


narutake,  "as  ...  as  possi- 
ble;" "  if  possible." 

naze  ?     "  why  ?  " 

shosen,   "after  all." 

siikoshi,  "  a  little." 

tada  (vulgarly  and  empha- 
tically tatta),  "  merely," 
"nothing  but." 

tadaima,  "  immediately  " 
(from  tada  and  ima, 
"  now"). 

taiso,  "much,"  "very." 
takusan,  same  as  taiso. 

yahari  (emphatically  yap- 
pari),  "  also." 

yohodo  (emphatically  yop- 
podo),  "very." 

zehi,  "  positively  "  (from 
Chinese  ze,  "  good,"  and 
hi  "  bad,"  like  our  phrase 
"  for  better  for  worse"). 

zuibun,  "  a  good  deal,' 
"  pretty  "  (as  in  "  pretty 
tired"). 


374.  It  may  seen  strange  that  the  foregoing  list  should 
contain  no  equivalent  for  our  adverbs  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  "yes  "and  "no."  The  reason  is  that  there  are 
no  words  exactly  corresponding  to  our  "yes"  and  "no' 
in  Japanese.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  word  ie  which  means 
"  no."  But  it  is  little  used  except  when  the  denial  is  an 
indignant  one.  The  word  he  !  hei  !  or  hai !  which  may 
sometimes  be  translated  by  "  yes,"  is  properly  an  inter- 
jection used  to  show  .that  one  has  heard  and  understood 
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what  has  been  said  to  one.  It  does  not  generally  imply 
assent  to  a  statement.  Thus,  when  a  tea-house  girl  is 
called,  she  will  cry  out  hei !  simply  to  show  that  she  is 
coming  immediately. 

Instead  of  "  yes,"  the  Japanese  say  "  that1  is2  so,3"  so3 
da,*  more  politely  so  desu,  still  more  politely  sayo  de  gozai- 
vtasu.  Similarly  for  "  no"  they  say  "that  is  not  so,"  so 
ja  nai,  politely  sayo  de  gozaimasen.  Or  else  they  repeat 
the  verb  of  the  question,  thus  : 


O  wakarl  ni   nari- 

ttoiitntrablc       understanding      to      has- 

ka  ?       (.    For  use  of  past  tense\ 
Vhere,  conf.  H  274.  ) 


Do  you  under- 
stand ? 


b  ccome       ? 

Wakarimashlta.  }      YCS 

Have-understood  } 

Wakarimasen.  \      XT 

I'n detrs tan d  no t 

O         ide  ni  nanmasu  ka  ?         \      T    ,     cominff  ? 

Honourable  exit  to     become,          f  ) 

Sayo  dc  gozaimasu.  \      v 

-So  (it)  i,  j 

375.  The  Japanese  have  a  habit  which  generally  proves 
irritating  to  foreigners  of  answering  one  question  by 
another,  especially  in  cases  where  a  European  would 
simply  say  that  he  did  not  know.  Thus  : 

O  kaeri  ni  narimashlta  kaP[     Have  they  come 

return  to     has-becomc          ?      I  home  ? 


Ikaga  de  gozaimasu  ka  P  }     How  is  it  ?    i.e. 

is  ?  I  don't  know. 


376.  The  Japanese  idiom  differs  from  ours  with  respect 
to  the  answer  given  to  a  negative  interrogative.  The 
following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  : 
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Isn't  he  coming  ?  Kimasen  ka  ? 

No.  (i.e.    It   is  so  as  the  ($ay°  de  gozaimasu. 

negative  in  your  ques- \Kimasen. 

tion  implies.)  [He. 

Oh  !  yes,  he  is.  Kimasu. 

Of  course  he  is  !  Kimasu,  to  mo. 

r  377.  Adverbial    phrases    are    formed    by    means    of  the 
postpositions  de,  mo,  to,  and  especially  ni,  thus: 


don  to,  ''with  a  bang." 


metta  ni  (with  a  negative 
verb),  "rarely." 


shidai-shidai  ni,  "little  by 


•   ,     ,  -,r  11     »  little.' 

ni,  "skilfully. 

sude  ni,  "already." 

mam  de,  "quite."  /    •  ,!_ 

tonto  mo  (with  a  negative 


verb)  "not  in  the  least." 
wazato,  "on  purpose. 


I  378.  Onomatopes,  like  the  English  words  "  ding-dong," 
"  topsy-turvy,"  "  higgledy-piggledy,"  etc.,  which  are 
generally  classed  as  adverbs,  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Japanese.  Such  are  bura-bura,  expressive  of  sauntering  ; 
guzu-guzu,  expressive  of  complaining  or  scolding  ;  kyan- 
kyan,  expressive  of  the  yelping  of  a  dog;  pika-pika, 
expressive  of  glitteringness  ;  soro-soro,  expressive  of  slow 
jogging  along  ;  bon-yari,  expressive  of  dullness  ;  katchiri, 
expressive  of  a  clicking  sound,  etc.,  etc.  Almost  all 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  p  are  onomatopes,  ex- 
cepting pan,  "bread,"  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  missionaries  in  the  i6th  or  I7th  century. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

:  379.  The  chief  interjections,  besides  he  !  and  those  more 
or  less  inarticulate  "  ah's  !  "  "  oh's  !  "  and  "  eh's  ?"  which 
occur  in  all  languages,  are  : 
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Aita  !  a  cry  of  pain,  derived  from  the  exclamation  aa  I 
and  ita,  the  stem  of  the  adjective  itai,  "  painful." 

A  ra  !  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  used  chiefly  by  women. 

Dokkoisho  !  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief,  used  for  instance 
when  one  has  safely  lifted  something  heavy  and  put 
it  in  its  place.  This  word  is  rarely  used  by  any  but  the 
lower  classes. 

11  380.  Domo,  lit.  "even  (mo)  how  ?  (do?)"  It  expresses 
difficulty,  hopelessness,  astonishment,  and  corresponds  to 
some  extent  to  such  English  phrases  as  "do  what  I 
may,"  "well  I  never!"  "really  now  !"  or  to  an  emphasis 
on  the  chief  word  of  the  clause,  thus  : 

Sein^nu^  ^^ }  Tt  W&S  S°  amusing>  that 

the  sentence  remaining  unfinished.  But  very  often  domo 
or  naka-naka  domo  are  mere  expletives  used  to  gain  time 
and  to  atone  for  paucity  of  ideas. 

IT  381.  Ke  or  kke,  a  corruption  of  keri,  a  classical  termina- 
tion of  verbs  derived  from  kuru,  "to  come."  Ke  has  the 
force  of  "  surely  !"  Thus  atta  means  "there  was;"  but 
atta-kke  is  "  surely  there  was  !" 

Koso,-an  emphatic  particle  used  to  strengthen  the  word 
which  precedes  it. 

Md  !  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  entreaty,  used  chiefly 
by  women.  Very  often  it  sinks  into  meaning  nothing 
at  all. 

1i  382.  Nanihodo  !  a  very  useful  word,  for  which  there  is  no 
exact  English  equivalent.  When  pronounced  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise,  it  corresponds  to  "Who  would  have 
thought  it?"  "You  don't  say  so!"  "Well,  I  never'" 
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But  more  often  it  is  pronounced  in  an  assenting  tone  of 
voice,  and  then  it  means  "  Oh  indeed  !"  "Really!""! 
see."  When  some  one  is  telling  you  a  long  story,  it  is 
usual  to  chime  in  with  a  naruhodo  at  every  point  he 
makes,  or  every  time  he  pauses  to  take  breath.  Instead 
of  namhodo,  one  may  say  So1  desii*  ka3  P  lit.  "  Is2  that 
so1  ?"  or  less  politely  So  ka  ? 

1i  383.  Ne  or  Ne,  vulgarly  and  provincially  nd  or  wo,  serves 
to  draw  attention  to  the  preceding  word  or  clause.  The 
meaningless  "you  know,"  or  "don't  you  know,"  with 
which  so  many  English  speakers  interlard  their  remarks, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  it  in  our 
language.  Occasionally  it  might  be  rendered  in  French 
by  nest-ce  pas?  in  German  by  niclit  waJir  ?  and  in 
English  by  such  idioms  as  is  it  P  do  you?  wont  they?  etc., 
according  to  what  had  gone  before.  Ne  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  familiar  intercourse,  and  should  never  be  employ- 
ed on  official  or  public  occasions.  Some  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  beginning  many  of  their  sentences  and  even 
of  calling  people  by  means  of  the  words  ano  nel  (ano  means 
"that"),  just  as  Englishmen  often  begin  by"  I  say!" 

1"  384.  Oya-oya  \  an  exclamation  of  great  surprise,  heard 
chiefly  from  the  mouths  of  women. 

Sa  !  or  Sd  ! — Short  sa  is  used  emphatically  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  by  the  lower  classes  thus  : 

Kore  kara     iku    no  sa !        J      Now  we'H  go  along  ! 

•*<""      *"»•(«")*•  \     (^OW  in  this  case  is  emphatic  also.) 

Short  sa  or  longsa  are  used  indifferently  to  urge,  hurry 
or  defy,  as 

Sa  !          o  ide  nasai !    f     Come    along !    come 

honourable   exit  deign         (along! 
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Yo  is  used  emphatically  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus: 

Arimasenyo  !     "  I  have  none,  and  there's  an  end  of  it !  " 

Zo  hardly  belongs  to  the  Colloquial,  but  may  perhaps 

still  sometimes  be  heard  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  to  which 

it  adds  emphasis.     Ze  seems  to  be  a  variation  of  zo. 

N.  B.  The  personal  pronoun  anata,  "  you,"  is  sometimes  inter- 
calated in  a  sentence  with  a  certain  interjectional  or  expletive  force, 
chiefly  by  members  of  the  lower  classes. 

BAD    LANGUAGE. 

385.  Japanese    is    honourably    distinguished    from    most 
languages   of  the  world    by  the  total  absence  of  oaths. 
Where,  for  instance,   a  European    driver  would  probably 
swear  at  his  unmanageable  steed,   a  Japanese  will   only 
emphatically  exclaim   kore !  lit.    "this!  "  or  sore  !  "that." 
Korya  !  and  sorya  !  (for  kore  wa  and  sore  wa)  are  used, 
much  in  the  same  way,   as  scolding   words.     The  words 
baka !    "fool!;"     berabo-me,    "scoundrel;"    chikusho ! 
<{  beast ;  "  etc.,  are  common  terms  of  abuse.     The  me  of 
berabo-me  is  a   sort  of  particle  of  contempt,  which    may 
i>e  suffixed  to  any  noun,  as  ano  onna-jne,   "that   wench," 
"  that  donkey  of  a  woman." 

SPECIAL    PHRASEOLOGY. 

386.  In  Japanese,   as   in    English,    there    are    numerous 
special  words  and  corruptions  of  words,  which  are  used 
by  young  children  and  also  by  adults  in  addressing  young 
children.     Such  are  : 


abayo,  "  goodbye." 

an-yo,    from    ashi,      "  the 
feet,"  hence  "  to  walk." 


bdya,  from  obasan,  "  an  old 
lady,"  "  grandmama." 

bebe,  "  clothes." 
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botchan,-'-  "a  little  boy." 
clinu,    from   snn,    li  Mr.," 
"Mrs.,"  "  Miss." 

enko,  "  to  sit." 

70/0,  from  zori,  "  sandals." 

mae-iuae,  from   mae-kake, 
"a  bib." 


nenne,     from     neru,    "  to 

sleep." 

nennci,    from   ningyo,   "a 
doll." 

tctc,  "to receive,"  "to  take." 
umamma,}  "food." 
wan-wan,    "  a  dog." 


IT  387.  There  are  also  some  few  words  which  are  almost 
confined  to  the  fair  sex.  Such  is,  for  instance,  o  Jiiya, 
"  cold  water,"  which  men  call  mizu. 

IT  388.  A  number  of  objects  and  actions  receive  peculiar 
designations  in  the  mouths  of  the  Imperial  Family  and 
of  those  privileged  to  address  them.  Although  ordinary 
mortals  have  no  use  for  this  exalted  phraseology,  a  few 
specimens  of  it  will  doubtless  not  fail  to  interest  the 
student.  Some  of  the  Court  words  are  survivals  from 
Classical  times;  some  are  euphemisms  (e.g.  ase,  "  sweat," 
used  to  signify  "blood");  some,  as  kaclrin  and  o  kabe, 
belong  also  to  the  language  of  women,  and  some  are  of 
uncertain  origin  : — 


ORDINARY  EXPRESSION. 


COURT  LANGUAGE. 


ant  kit, 
cJii, 

dan  go, 

deru, 


o  hiroi,  (Ht-  honourabie\  "walking." 

'    V    picking  up     ) 

ase,  (Ht.  sweat)  "  blood." 

ishi-isliiy  "  a  dumpling. 

o  nari,  /Ht.  honourable}  «  going  out." 

'    \     becoming      /  fo          fc> 


*  Derived  from  bosan,  "a  Buddhist  priest,"  Japanese  children 
resembling  Buddhist  priests  in  having  shaven  pates. 

f  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  term  o  mamma,  "rice,"  "food," 
used  by  adults.  Umarnma  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  umai,  "  good 
to  eat." 
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juban, 

kami, 

kane, 

kome, 

mi  so, 

mizu, 

mochi, 

neru, 

sakana, 

sake, 

tofu, 

zori, 


Jiiyo, 

O  guski,  (classical) 
takara,  (lit.  treasure) 
yone,  (classical) 


"  a  shirt." 
"  hair." 
"  money." 
"  rice." 


o  mushi,  (Htsthe°™edrably)  "  bean-sauce." 

o  hiya,  (lit^°,nourably)  "  cold  water." 

kachin,  "  a  rice-cake." 

mi  koshi,  "  sleeping." 

0  mana,  (conf.  Colloquial  mana-ita,  a\  <ifish  (fOOd).': 
'  Aboard  for  cleaning  fish  on     )  ' 

kukon,  "  rice-beer." 

o  kabe,  "  bean-curd." 

kongo,  "  sandals." 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

389.  Conjunctions  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Japan- 
ese, their  place  being  taken,  partly  by  conjugational 
forms  of  the  verb  and  adjective,  partly  by  postpositions, 
partly  by  nouns.  With  regard  to  the  word  "and,"  which 
is  in  Western  languages  the  most  constantly  recurring  of 
all  conjunctions,  the  necessity  for  it  between  verbs  o.r 
clauses  is  almost  completely  obviated  in  Japanese  by  the 
construction  with  the  gerund  explained  in  H  280  and  281. 
Between  nouns,  "  and  "  is  sometimes  represented  by  ni 
or  to,  as  explained  in  II  109  and  H  119.  Occasionally  it  is 
represented  between  verbs  by  the  phrase  so  shite,  lit. 
"  having  done  so."  But  this  idiom  must  not  be  used  too 
freely.  "  But "  is  sometimes  represented  by  shlkashi ; 
but  neither  must  this  word  be  repeated  nearly  so  often  as 
"but"  is  in  English. 
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The  following  references  to  sections  of  this  work,  in 
which  words  or  constructions  corresponding  to  the  chief 
English  conjunctions  are  treated  of,  may  perhaps  bt 
found  useful : 

-although, "see  T.  288.  -neither...)        „ 

-as,"  „     „  99&287.      nor," 

"because,"     „  ,,99.  -since,"  „„  996:135. 

-but,"  „  ,,288.  -than,"  ,,,,I35&2I2. 

-either.. .or,",,  ,,97.  -that,"  ,,,,117. 

-if,"  „  ,,287.  -whether,"  „   ,,97. 

*;  390.  -  As,"  meaning  -in  the  same  manner  as,"  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  ton,  -  lit."  -  road,"  -way;"  thus  : 

Kono  tori  no  mono.         Such  things  as  this. 

This    ic  ay     '*     things 

Watakiisliino     in     tori  ni  nasai.l      Please  do  as  l 

I  of  sftyiiiff  tcfiy  in  deign   \  tell  yOU. 

H  391.  Details  concerning  the  best  manner  of  translating 
the  English  conjunctions  into  Japanese  in  various  con- 
texts belong  not  so  much  to  the  grammar  as  to  tht 
dictionary.  The  student  is  accordingly  referred  to  Messrs. 
Satow  and  Ishibashi's  excellent  -English-Japanese  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Spoken  Language,"  where  the  words  in 
question  are  amply  illustrated. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


HONORIFICS. 

392.  No  Language  in  the  world  is  more  saturated  with 
honorific  idioms  than  is  Japanese.     These  idioms  affect, 
not  only  the  vocabulary,   but  the  grammar.     Therefore, 
although  scattered  references  have  been  made  to  them  in 
former  chapters,   it  seems  advisable  to  gather  together 
under  one  heading  all  the  leading  manifestations  of  a 
habit  of  speech,   without  a  proper  mastery  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  Japanese  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness. 

393.  The  use  of  honorifics  is  guided  by  four  main  consi- 
derations, which  are  that : 

I.  Honorific  forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  actions 
or  possessions  of  the  person  addressed,  while  depreciatory 
forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  oneself.     In   other  words, 
what  we  should  style  the  first  person  is  self-depreciatory, 
and  the  second  person  is  complimentary. 

II.  In   speaking  of  others  (what   we   should   call  the 
third    person),    honorifics    are    only   used    if  the    person 
spoken  of  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
if  he   is  present,  and,  though  not  a  superior,  at  least  an 
equal. 

III.  There    are   gradations    in   the   use  of  honorifics, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  respect  meant  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  spoken  to  or  of. 
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IV.  Honorifics  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their  original 
signification,  and  to  sink  into  mere  marks  of  a  cultivated 
style  of  speech.  Sometimes  they  become  absolutely 
meaningless. 

5i  394.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  use  of  hono- 
rifics  in  Japanese  replaces  that  of  the  personal  pronouns 
of  European  Languages.  This  is  not  strictly  correct. 
The  expression  go  hon,  for  instance,  means  "  the  august 
book,"  not  only  etymologically,  but  also  in  the  mind  and 
intention  of  every  Japanese  speaker  who  makes  use  of  it. 
It  is  only  because  "you"  are  an  august  person,  that  the 
words  go  hon  come  in  many  contexts  to  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  our  more  precise  phrase  "your  book."  The 
correspondence  is  still  only  approximate ;  for  very  often 
go  hon  may  mean  the  book  of  some  other  august  lady  or 
gentleman  different  from  you,  i.e.  it  may  mean  "  her 
book "  or  "  his  book."  In  some  circumstances  it  may 
denote  the  book  of  the  most  august  of  all  persons,  viz. 
the  Mikado.  Similarly  go  yd,  "  august  business,"  may 
be  either  "your  business,"  "his  business,"  or  "Govern- 
ment business."  Like  considerations  apply  to  all  other 
honorific  phrases. 

*i  395.  Descending  from  general  considerations  to  parti- 
culars, the  student  should  remember  the  following  lead- 
ing facts : — 

In  addressing  an  equal  or  superior,  the  word  o, 
"honourable,"  or  go,  "august"  (conf.  IT  210),  is  prefixed 
to  most  of  the  nouns  denoting  objects  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  him  in  any  way.  Even  adjectives  and 
adverbs  sometimes  take  one  or  other  of  the  honorific 
prefixes.  0,  being  of  Japanese  origin,  is  mostly  used 
with  native  Japanese  words,  while  go,  which  is  of  Chinese 
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origin,  is  mostly  used  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese.  But  usage  admits  of  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  —  O  and  go  are  applied  to  the  third  person, 
subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  Sec.  393. 

396.  Here  are  a  few  familiar  instances  of  the  use  of  these 
honorific  prefixes  ; 

O  kodomo-shu.  Your  (or  his)  children. 

O  taku.  Your  (or  his)  house. 

O  taku  desu  ka  ?  Is  he  at  home  ? 

O  rusu.  Your  (or  his)  absence. 

O  rusu  desu.  He  is  out. 

Go  shochi.  Your  (or  his)  consent. 

Go  shinrui.  Your  (or  his)  relations. 

Go  son.  |     Your  (°r,his)    loss    (in 

(money,  etc.). 

O  kega.  Your  (or  his)  wound. 

O  ka«e  de  I     By  your  (or  his)  kind 

|  influence  (/i*.  shade). 

(It  is  cheap  (i.e.  I  have 
the  honour  to  offer  it  to 
you  cheap). 

Yohodo         o  kirei  desu.  }      It  is  very  pretty  (e.g. 

Very    honourably  pretty     i»     j  this  garden  ofyOUrs). 

Danna    wci,         o    isogashiu\ 


Go     mottomo  de  gozaimasu.}      You     are    perfectly 

!„-•<>/     very  it  j  right. 

Go     taikutsu  de    gozaima-^ 

•Angnst  tedittnt  probably 


shltaro. 


You  must  have  been 
bored. 
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1i  397-  Occasionally  the  word  sama,  "  Mr."  is  added,  in 
>>rder  to  make  the  expression  still  more  polite,  thus  : 

Go        kuro    sama.     |      (Thanks  for)  your  trouble. 

.tit  if  it  at  trouble  .Jit:  >         » 

O  maclii-do\      you  have  had  a  long  time 

wai'~l°"s\te  wait;   or   Excuse    me  for 
j  keeping  you  waiting  so  long. 

0  kinodokn          \ 

Honourable  poison-of-thc-spirit  [      I    am   sorry  for  your 
sama.  [sake. 

.Jlr. 

IF  398.  Examples  such  as  these  introduce  us  to  the  use  of  o 
and  go  in  (so  to  speak)  an  objective  way,  which  at  first 
sounds  strange  to  European  ears,  thus  : 

„  j  .      ,  .        7        }      I  have  been  sadly 

Go        bnsata      laslnmaslnta.  liss    about   call. 

•  1iiif"*t  remtssncss    (I)  have-done 

)  ing  upon  you. 
Go     burei    moslii-agemashlta.}      I   was  very  rude 

•  tififn.ot  rudeness      (/)  said-lifted       j  to  yOU. 

0  jama  itasJii-}      Excuse    me     for 

Honourable      obstacle          (/)  have  \  having     interrupted 

mashlta.  [you. 

done 

At  a  first  hearing,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  individual 
words  may  cause  the  student  to  think  that  the  Japanese 
speaker  is  applying  honorifics  to  himself.  Far  from  any 
Japanese  mind  is  such  a  thought.  The  idea  underlying 
these  idioms  is  that  the  remissness,  the  rudeness,  the  in- 
terruption, and  what  not,  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  with 
regard  to  you,  have  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  cast  on  them 
by  their  connection  with  so  exalted  a  personage  as  your- 
self. It  is  as  if  one  should  say  "  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  remiss  in  calling ;"  "  I  had  the  honour  to  be  rude  to 
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you,"  etc.  Moreover  such  phrases  about  remissness  in 
calling,  about  rudeness,  etc.,  are  for  most  part  inert 
verbiage  corresponding  to  no  reality. 

11399.  The  phrase  o  saki,  "  honourably  first,"  is  used  in 
two  contrary  ways.  It  sometimes  means  "  Please  do  you 
go  first  "  (apres  votes),  sometimes  "  Kindly  excuse  me  for 
going  first." 

IT  400.  Many  words  in  common  use  take  o  without  any 
honorific  intent  vis-a-vis  the  person  spoken  to,  especially 
in  the  mouths  of  women  and  of  the  lower  classes.  Thus 
we  daily  hear  such  expressions  as 


o  bake,  "  a  ghost." 
o  clia,  "  tea." 

o  deki,   "  a  pimple,"  "a 
boil." 

o  hiya,  "  cold  water." 

o    kami,    "  the    govern- 
ment." 

o  kane,  "  money." 
o  kwaslii,  "  cake." 

o  naka,  "a  person's  in- 
side." 
o  tagai,  "mutually." 


o  tenki,  "  the  weather." 
o    tern,     "  a     Buddhist 

temple." 

o  toniurai,  "  a  funeral." 
o    tsuytt,    "soup"    (lit. 

"  dew"). 

o  yu,  "hot  water,"  "a 
hot  bath." 

o  zen,  "the  small  trays 
on  which  Japanese 
food  is  served  ;"  etc., 
etc. 


These  are  examples  of  the  tendency  of  honorifics  to 
become  meaningless. 

401.  Pedantic  speakers  sometimes  use  on,  the  Classical 
word  of  which  o  is  an  abbreviated  form.  Another  honori- 
fic current  in  ancient  times  was  mi,  synonymous  with  o 
and  still  retained  in  such  words  as  Mikado,  (see  p.  33); 
wiya,  lit.  "  honourable  house,"  hence  "  a  Shinto  temple," 
less  often  "  a  palace,"  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
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sama,  "  a  prince  "  or  "  princess  "  of  the  Imperial  family 
of  Japan.  In  the  phrase  o  mi  ashi,  "  your  feet,"  the 
two  honorifics  o  and  mi  are  used  pleonastically. 

1;  402.  In  order  to  make  verbs  polite,  the  plain  forms,  as 
given  in  the  verbal  paradigms  on  pp.  138 — 143,  are  re- 
placed by  those  in  masu,  as  given  on  p.  144.  These  are. 
however,  scarcely  honorific  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  to  say  that  they  are  more  often  simply  marks  of  a 
polite  style,  than  of  special  respect  to  the  person  addressed. 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  periphrasis 
consisting  of  the  word  o,  "  honourable,"  the  indefinite 
form  of  the  verb,  and  mosu  if  the  first  person  is  intended, 
or  nasaru  (less  frequently  ni  naru)  if  the  second  or  third 
person  is  intended.  Thus  tanomu,  "to  ask,"  becomes  o 
tanomi  mosu,  "I  ask,"  and  o  tanomi  nasaru,  or  o  tanomi 
ni  naru  "you  ask."  The  past  tanonda  becomes  o  tanomi 
moshlta  and  o  tanomi  nastta,  etc.  The  polite  termination 
masit  may  be  added,  thus:  o  tanomi  moshlmasu  o  tanomi 
nasaimasii ;  o  tanomi  moshimashita,  o  tanomi  nasaima- 
shlta.  The  periphrases  here  indicated  are  used  in  ad- 
dressing equals  and  superiors.  They  need  not  indeed 
always  be  given  the  preference  over  the  simpler  forms, 
but  they  should  be  scattered  about  pretty  freely.  The 
more  exalted  the  rank  of  the  person  addressed,  the  more 
frequently  should  they  be  introduced. 

*tf  403.  Another  way  of  making  a  verb  honorific  is  to  replace 
the  ordinary  conjugation  by  the  corresponding  potential 
forms,  it  sounding  more  polite  to  suggest  that  a  person 
is  able  to  do  a  thing,  than  bluntly  to  state  that  he  does  it. 
Thus  we  have  noborareru  for  noboru  "  to  go  up ;  "  naku 
narareru  for  naku  naru,  "  to  die."  This  way  of  speaking 
is  specially  affected  by  the  lower  classes. 
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404.  The  use  of  the  verb  agent,  "  to  raise,"  construed 
with  the  gerund,  shows  that  something  is  being  done  by 
that  lowly  person  myself  for  some  one  above  me.  The 
use  of  itadaku  shows  that  some  one  superior  to  me  is  kind 
enough  to  do  something  for  me.  We  have  already  treated 
of  this  incidentally  under  the  heading  of  passive  verbs, 
in  11312,  p.  181.  Here  are  two  or  three  additional  examples: 

Kiite      aemasho.  I  will  go  and  ask 


Meat-ing  »  ill-lit  l-*<i> 


(for  you). 


wish  you  would 

a 


Oshiete  itadakitai. 

Teaching    wish-to-put-on-the-hcad 


0  tsuide 

Honourable          opportunity 

vrisete         itadakito 

showing  irishiiiff-to-rc.cr.iKt: 


I  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to 
show  me  how. 


i  (     I  venture  to  hope 
» )  that  you   will  take 
•  1  that  opportunity  of 
(letting  me  see  it. 


If  405.  There  are,  moreover,  several  constantly  recurring 
ideas,  for  which  separate  verbs  are  employed  according 
as  the  expression  is  meant  to  be  honorific  or  humble. 
The  chief  of  these  are  : 


PLAIN  VERB. 


an, 


HONORIFIC. 


HUMBLE. 


"  to  meet  ;  "     o  ai  nctsant,         o  me  ni  kakaru. 


malru> 


•  j  ,,  (o  ide 

lka'       "toS°;  (iraxharu, 

iru    or   "to  be;"  \oidenasarn,      ). 

oru,  (irassharu,  \^u,  oru 


*  Or  o  ide  ni  naru.     Similarly  in  the  instances  given  below. 
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PLAIN 

VERB. 

HONORIFIC. 

iu,         " 

to  say  ;  " 

ossham, 

kariru,  " 

to    bor- 
row ;  " 

lo  kari  nasaru, 

kiku,     " 

to  hear  ;  " 

o  kiki  nasaru, 

kuru,     " 

to  come;" 

(o  ide  nasaru, 
\irassharu, 

rniru,     " 

to  see  ;  " 

goran  nasaru, 

miseru,  " 

to  show;" 

o  mise  nasaru  , 

sum,      " 

to  do;  " 

(nasaru, 
(asobasu, 

taberu    " 

to  eat  ;  " 

meslii-agaru, 

ukeru,    " 

to       re- 
ceive ;  " 

\o  uke  nasaru  , 

yarn,      "  to  give  ; 


ikuda&aru, 

( kureru,  (iess  polite),  j  shinjd  sum . 


HUMBLE. 

nidshi-agem. 
haishaku  sunt. 
uketaniawaru. 
mairu,  agaru. 

ha i ken  sum. 
o  me  ni  kakern 

suru. 

itadaku ;     cho- 
dai  sum. 

(itadaku  ;      did- 
(     dai  sum. 

\ageru, 


N.  B.  The  slightly  irregular  verb  irassharu  (see  p.  154),  which 
is  used  to  express  so  many  shades  of  meaning,  is  a  corruption  of 
iraserarern,  the  potential  of  the  causative  of  iru,  "  to  enter."  Ossharn, 
the  honorific  equivalent  of  in,  "  to  say,"  is  a  corruption  of  uscrarcrit, 
the  potential  of  the  little-used  verb  oseru,  "  to  say." 

H  406.  Of  course  the  honorific  verbs  can  only  be  used  in 
speaking  to  or  of  others,  while  the  humble  verbs  are 
applied  only  to  the  speaker  himself  or  to  some  one  in- 
timately connected  with  him,  for  example  his  own  child 
or  servant. 

11 407.  The  treatment  of  the  imperative  mood  calls  for 
special  notice.  The  honorific  verbs  mentioned  in  1!  405 
make  use  of  their  imperatives,  thus  : 
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ctsobase  !  "  be  pleased  to  do  !  " 

goran  nasai !  "  deign  to  look  !  " 
irassliai  or  irasshai-\ 

Jnashl !  [ «  deign  to  go,  to  come,  to  be  !  " 
o  ide  nasai  ! 

kudasai !  "  condescend  to  give  !  " 

uicshi-agare  !  "  deign  to  eat  or  drink  !  " 

nasai !  "deign  to  do  !" 

osshaimashl !  "  deign  to  say  !  " 

M.  B.     O  ide  nasai  is  often  familiarly  abbreviated  to  o  ide ;  goran 
nasai  to  goran. 

If  408.  But,  except  occasionally  in  addressing  coolies  or 
one's  own  servants,  the  imperative  of  other  verbs  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  use.  Such  a  style  of  address  would 
sound  too  rude  and  abrupt.  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  the  honorific  periphrases  by  which  the  impera- 
tive is  habitually  replaced  : 
•3  (o1  kaki*  nasai3,  lit.  "  honourably1  deign3  to  write2." 

'  -  <v  O 

-%•-?'»  \o  kaki  kudasai,  ,,  "honourably     condescend      to 

11111  write-" 

£"*     I  kaite  kudasai,     ,,  "writing  condescend." 

~- *8  o 


o  mise  nasai, 

C   >  S    ~       | 

;    o  mise  kudasai,  |-     "please  show  me." 
misete  kudasai,  1 

N.  B.  A  polite  imperative  very  common  in  the  Written  Lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  means  of  the  verb  tamau,  to  deign,"  thus  : 
kaki-iainac,  misc-tamac.  It  may  perhaps  still  occasionally  be  heard 
from  the  lips  of  pedantic  speakers. 

V  409.  The  above  forms  are  those  generally  used  in  addres- 
sing equals  or  superiors.  In  speaking  to  the  latter,  the 
degree  of  politeness  may  be  increased  by  lengthening  the 
periphrasis,  thus  :  o1  kaki2  nastte3  kudasai1  ("  honourably1 
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condescend1  deigning3  to  write2"),  o  mise  nastte  kudasai. 
In  addressing  inferiors  one  may  say  kaite  kitrei  ("writing 
give"),  tnisete  kurei,  or  kaite  o  kun  nasai  ("  writing  honour- 
ably giving  deign"),  tnisete  o  kun  nasai)  and  similarly  with 
all  other  verbs.  (Kun  is  a  corruption  of  kure,  the  indefi- 
nite form  of  kureru,  "to  give,"  of  which  kurei  is  the  im- 
perative (see  p.  154.)  These  latter  forms  are  those  to  be 
preferred  in  speaking  to  one's  own  servants,  to  guides, 
and  to  the  servants  at  small  inns  and  tea-houses.  They 
would  be  too  familiar  as  a  mode  of  address  to  one's 
friend's  servants  or  to  the  servants  at  a  first-class  hotel. 
Such  must  always  be  treated  to  a  fair  amount  of  the  hono- 
rifics  illustrated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  same 
remark  applies  a  fortiori  to  teachers,  office-writers,  re- 
spectable shopkeepers,  etc.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  proper  use  of  honorifics,  the  term  "inferiors"  in- 
cludes few  but  coolies,  peasants  and  the  speaker's  own 
servants.  Other  people  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  his 
social  inferiors;  but  politeness  forbids  his  reminding  them 
of  this  by  a  rude  mode  of  address.  Even  animals  are  often 
treated  to  honorifics,  as  when  one  says  to  a  dog  o  ide  !  in- 
stead of  koi  !  "  come  here  !  "  o  tachi  \  instead  of  tate  \  "  sit 
up!" 

II  410.  It  is  rather  common,  in  slipshod  talk  addressed  to 
inferiors,  to  omit  the  honorific  imperative,  thus : 

Cha     wo         irete.     )      Make  (lit.  put  in)  some  tea. 

Tea,   (accus.)  /titlthiff-in  j          (for  Cha  wo  irctc  o  kun  nasai.) 

The  sentence  thus  appears  to  end  in  a  gerund  ;  but  the 

ellipsis  must  always  be  mentally  supplied. 

*r4ii.  Dozo    and    doka,    which    the    dictionaries    give    as 

equivalents  of  our  word  "  please,"  are  comparatively  little 

used.     The  honorific  equivalents  of  the  imperative  amply 
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make  good  their  absence.     Properly  speaking,  both  dozo 
and  doka  mean,  not  so  much  "  please,"  as  "  somehow  or 
other,"  "  if  possible,"  "  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  "  managing 
to  do  a  thing,"  as  in  the  following  example : 
Doha  watakiishi  no 

SouteliotC'Oi'-otlier  I  of 

jlron          wo,       Into       ga 

contention     (accus.)     people     (nom.)  \  WOuld    Support  my  view 

sansei     shite     kurereba     it        of  the  matter  but (I 


I    wish    it    could    be 
managed  so  that  others 


second    doing       if-gice> 


but 


hardly  dare  hope  that 
they  will.) 


1i  412.  The  use  of  special  honorific  and  humble  words  is 
occasionally  exemplified  in  nouns  as  well  as  in  verbs, 
especially  in  the  nouns  indicative  of  the  degrees  of  re- 
lationship, thus : 


PLAIN  NOUN. 


chicl'.i,      "father; 


hah  a, 


mother 


HONORIFIC. 

HUMBLl 

lototsan,        \ 
J  go  sliimpu,  L 

oyaji. 

(go  rojin,      j 

okkasan, 

\halia. 
\o  fukuro. 

go  shisokit, 

segare. 

ojosan, 

mitsume. 

musiiko,  "  son  ;  " 


.  .       (yado.   uchi.   taku. 
otto,          "  husband  ;       %o  teishu,    f  „  ..  ' 

/  ,,  ,          ;   •   ,  .,  •{  'all  lit.— "house    );   or  else 

(generally  pronounced  go  tcishi]  the  na  corresponding  to  our 

\  Christian  name  may  be  used. 
ikdinisan,     (lower  class)    \ 
*0  sllillZO,    (middle  class)       sat. 

tsuma,      "wife ;          .,  hi, 

\saikun,  ,,  kanai. 

\okiiSCima,*    (upper  class)  / 

*  Okusama,  also  means  "a  lady"  and  "my  lady."  The  term 
comes  from  oku,  "interior,"  "recess,"  and  sania,  "Mr."  "Mrs." 
(referring  to  the  retirement  in  which  ladies  formerly  spent  their  lives). 
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N.  B.  The  humble  words  for  "husband,"  viz.  yado,  uchi  and 
taku,  generally  take  dc  iva  instead  of  the  nominative  particle  ga, 
thus: 

Yado         dc  zva,         tabl         ye  \ 

Husband    as-for,    journey       to   \       My  husband  is  absent,  hav- 
dete,  rusu    dc  gozahuasu.  f  ing  gone  on  a  journey. 

,  absent  is 


413.  The  words  ototsan  and  okkasan  well   exemplify  the 
remark  made  on  p.  220,  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  hono- 
rifics  do   not  replace  the   pronouns   of  other  languages. 
though  they  often  serve  a  somewhat  analogous  purpose, 
Being   honorific  words,   ototsan    and   okkasan   naturally 
serve  to  in/dicate  "your  father,"   "your  mother,"  when  / 
am  speaking  to  you.      But   if  I  am  addressing  my  own 
parents,  they  mean  respectively  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma  ;" 
for  it  is  natural  for  a  dutiful  son  to  address  his  own  parents 
politely.       It    is   only    in    speaking  of  them   to    a   third 
person  that  he  will  use  the  humble  expressions  oyaji  and 
Juiha.     The  term  o  fukuro  is  slightly  vulgar.     The  other 
words  in  the  column  marked  "  Honorific  "  are  used  only 
of  the  relatives  of  the    person   addressed,   those  in  the 
column  marked  "  Humble  "   only  of  the  first  and  third 
persons. 

414.  Pedantic  speakers  occasionally  employ  humble  terms 
properly  belonging  to  the  Written  Language  only.     Such 
are  gu,   "stupid;"  hci,   "broken  down;"   sctsu,   "awk- 
ward;"   50,  "rough,"    coarse;"    as    in 

gu-sai     lit.  "  the  stupid  wife,"  i.e.  "  my  wife." 
hei-sha,  lit.   "the  broken-down   company,"    i.e.    "our 

firm." 

set-taku  lit.    "  the  awkward  house,"  i.e.  "my  house." 
so-Jian,   lit.    "coarse   rice,"    i.e.    "the  poor  fare  which 

alone  I  am  able  to  offer  you." 


SAMA   AND    SAN.  23! 

IT  415.  But,  generally  speaking,  explicitly  depreciatory 
nouns  and  indeed  explicitly  depreciatory  words  of  any 
class  are  rare.  Speakers  show  their  humility  chiefly  by 
abstaining  from  applying  honorifics  to  themselves,  or  to 
anybody  or  anything  connected  with  themselves.  Thus, 
whereas  o  kuni,  lit.  "  honourable  country,"  serves  to 
designate  "your  country,"  the  simple  word  kuni  is  taken 
to  mean  "my  country."  Similarly  the  simple  verbs 
komarimasJilta,  wakarimashita  naturally  in  most  cases 
denote  the  first  person,  and  signify  respectively  "  I  was 
in  a  quandary,"  "  I  understand  "  (lit.  "  have  understood  "), 
whereas  Sazo  o  komari  nasaimashltaro  signifies  "  You 
must  indeed  have  been  in  a  quandary  ;  "  and  O  wakari 
ni  narimashlta  ka  ?  signifies  "Do  you  understand?" 

11  416.  Of  titles,  that  in  commonest  use  is  Sama,  as  in 
Kami  Sama,     "a  Shinto  god  or  goddess." 
Shaka  Sama,    "  Buddha  "  (the  Buddha,  Shaka  Muni). 

Tenshi  Sama,  "the  Son  (Chinese  shi)  of  Heaven" 
(Chinese  ten),  i.e.  "the  Mikado." 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  mortals,  Sama  is  mostly  ab- 
breviated to  San,  and  it  then  corresponds  to  our  "  Mr." 
thus: 

Watanabe  San,      "  Mr.  Watanabe." 

Koshi*  San,  "the   Minister  (Plenipotentiary); — 

compare  the  French  expression  Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

Sometimes  San  is  replaced  by  the  Chinese  word  Kun, 
lit.  "  Prince  ;  "  thus,  Watanabe  Kun.  This  expression  is 

*  A' Js///,  written  with  different  Chinese  characters,  also  means 
"  Confucius."  But  he,  as  an  ancient  sage,  would  be  Kdshi  Sama,  not 
Koshi  San. 
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much  affected  by  the  young    men  of  the  present   day, 
whose  slang  is  apt  to  be  of  the  grandiloquent  order. 

11  417.  There  are  no  words  corresponding  to  our  "  Mrs." 
and  "  Miss."  Such  periphrases  as  the  following  replace 
them: 

Watanabe  San  no  okusama^     ^.  Watanabe.  ' 

Watanabe    •?/>•.    *.v       lady        ) 

Watanabe  San  no    ojosan     )      Miss  Watanabe. 

n*ttlanabe  JHr.   '*  young-lady  ) 

Pan-ya  no  okamisan.  The  baker's  wife. 

(instead  of  mentioning  her 
surname.) 

II  418.  Women's  Christian  names  (if  one  may  so  call  them) 
take  the  honorific  o  before  and  San  after  them  ;  but  the 
San  is  dropped  in  familiar  intercourse.  Such  names  are 
mostly  borrowed  from  graceful  natural  objects,  thus  : 

0  Ham  San,   (Honourable)    "  Spring"      (Miss). 
O  Matsu  San,  ,,  "  Pine-tree" 

O  Take  San,  „  "  Bamboo" 


,, 


Surnames  and  men's  Christian  names  do  not  take  the 
honorific  o. 

IT  419.  It  is  not  usual  in  Japan,  as  it  is  in  England,  to  drop 
the  title  of  "  Mr."  between  friends.  To  do  so  sounds 
contemptuous,  or  at  least  savours  of  that  too  great 
familiarity  which  is  said  to  breed  contempt.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Japanese  speaker  ever  applies  the  word 
"  Mr."  to  himself.  If,  therefore,  a  friend's  servant  asks 
what  name  he  is  to  announce,  the  caller  must  give  his 
name  simply  as  Smith,  Brown,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  would  sound  ludicrous  were  he  to  talk  of  himself  as 
Smith  San  or  Brown  San. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


SYNTAX. 

IT  420.  The  fundamental  rule  of  Japanese  construction  is 
that  qualifying  words  precede  the  words  they  qualify. 
Thus  the  adjective  or  genitive  precedes  the  noun  which 
it  defines,  the  adverb  precedes  the  verb,  and  explanatory 
or  dependent  clauses  precede  the  principal  clause.  The 
object  likewise  precedes  the  verb.  The  predicative  verb 
or  adjective  of  each  clause  is  placed  at  the  end  of  that 
clause,  the  predicative  verb  or  adjective  of  the  main 
clause  rounding  off  the  entire  sentence. 

1F  421.  Postpositions,  which  are  words  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  to  English  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  follow 
the  word  or  clause  to  which  they  belong.  This  seems, 
at  first  sight,  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental  rule  of 
Japanese  construction  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  But  the  history  of  the  language  shows  that 
this  apparent  exception  is  really  an  exemplification  of 
the  rule  itself.  Some  of  the  postpositions  were  origi- 
nally verbs,  and  as  such  naturally  follow  their  object, 
e.g.  kore1  yori2,  "than2  this1,"  " henceforward,"  lit. 
"leaning  (yori  being  from  the  verb  yoru,  "to  lean") 
on  this."  Some  were  nouns,  e.g.  wa  which  meant 
"thing,"  "  person,"  so  that  fune  wa,  which  now  means 
"  as  for  the  ship  "  or  simply  "  the  ship,"  originally  meant 
the  "  ship  thing."  "  Yama  no  ue,"  on  the  mountain," 
means  lit.  "the  top  (u)  side  (he)  of  (no)  the  mountain" 
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(yama).  In  such  cases  it  is,  historically  speaking,  the 
noun  which  qualifies  the  postposition,  not  the  postposition 
the  noun.  Other  postpositions  again  were  independent 
exclamations,  each,  so  to  speak,  forming  a  clause  by  itself. 
Such  is  the  accusative  postposition  wo.  Altogether, 
in  every  case  where  the  etymology  of  a  postposition  is 
traceable,  we  find  that  its  position  after  the  noun  con- 
stitutes no  exception  to  the  main  rule  of  construction  set 
forth  in  IF  420. 

II  422.  When  the  verbs  of  several  clauses  are  intended  to 
express  the  same  tense  or  mood,  it  is  only  the  last  of 
these  verbs  that  takes  the  suffix  by  which  such  tense  or 
mood  is  indicated.  The  previous  verbs  all  assume  the 
gerundial  (or,  in  the  higher  style,  the  indefinite)  form. 
Adjectives  assume  either  the  gerundial  or  the  indefinite 
form.  Conf.  H  278—283  and  IT  180. 

N.  B.     This  rule,  which  was  formerly  absolutely  inviolable,  is  now 
occasionally  transgressed. 

II  423.  Most  sentences  are  subjectless,  the  verb  expressing 
rather  a  coming  to  be  with  reference  to  some  person,  than 
an  act  explicitly  declared  to  be  performed  by  him.  Should 
there  be  a  subject,  it  generally  heads  the  sentence.  More 
frequently  the  word  which  it  is  wished  to  lay  stress  on  is 
isolated  by  wa,  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  (see  wa,  p.  74  et  seq.). 

II  424.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above  rules  : — • 

Ki-iroi  liana.  } 

Yellow-colon,  ed    Hover  \       A   yellow    flower. 

Makka  (for   ma   aka)  na\ 
kao. 

face 
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Kirei  ni 

Prettily 

ufimasu. 

tire 


sorotte 

being-in-order 


They  are 
ranged. 


all  nicely  ar- 


Mae      kara 

Before      from, 

teru       hito. 

ing-am    person 

Kura 

fiodown 


yoku 

well 


shit-' 

l:noir- 


io  kagi. 

of    key 


Sake      wo    nomimasen. 

Liquor  (accus.)      drink-not 

Kono  tsugi    110     shuku    N 

Thin     next       of  pott-town 

made    nan        ri          ho  do 

till,       what    leagues     about 

arimaslio  ? 

gtrobably-is  r 

Ki        wo    tsukete  kuda- 

Sltiril    (accns.)    fixing        con- 

sai. 

descend 

Itsu      made        matte 

If  •£<•«•        till    hav  ing-watted^ 

mo,  yilbin  ga  hltotsu    mo 

even,    post    (nom.)    one          even 

kimasen     kara,  ma  koto  ni 

comes-not  because,  truth       in 

shimpai   ni  narimasu. 

anxiety     to     becomes 

A  no  hen  wa, 

That  neighbourhood  as-for, 

fuyu  ni    naru      to,   shimo- 

wintcr  to  becomes  when,  frost- 

doke     de    michi  ga  warn- 

melting   by,  roads  (nom.)  bad- 

kute,    aruku  koto  ga    deki- 

being,  walking  act  (nom.)  comet- 

ma  sen. 
not-oiit 


A  person  whom  I  knew 
well  beforehand. 


The  key  of  the  godown. 

("  Godown  "   is  Far-Eastern\ 
English  for  a  store-house.        / 

I  don't  drink  wine. 


•     How  many  miles  may  it 
be  to  the  next  town  ? 


Please  pay  attention. 


Wait  as  I  may,  no 
letters  come,  so  that  I 
am  getting  quite  an- 
xious. 


When  winter  comes,  the 
roads   in   that   neighbour- 
fhood  are  so  bad  with  the 
thaw,    that    it    is    impos- 
sible to  walk. 
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Go  to  the  hospital,  please, 
and  get  the  medicine. 

(Said  to  a  servant). 


By  din     ye          itte, 

Hospital     to     having-gone 

kusttri      wo          totte 

medicine   (accus.)  having-tahen 

kite     kurei. 

canting  five 

lya     mo  !  okite,         \ 

JVo    indeed!      having-risen, 

te        wo     arau  koto     mo 

handi  (accus.)    trash     act      even 

dekimasen  de  shlta.     Cliozu- 

comes-not-out    was.     Washing- 

bachinomizu  ga     maru  de    Viands.       The     basin     was 
battn  >*  water  (nom.)  altogether,   entirely    frozen    over,    and 
kori-tsuite  shimatte, 

freexe-stiching  having-finished, 

do     shite     mo,         shi-yo 

how    doing     even,      doing-tray 

ga  arimasen  deshita. 

(nom,)-is  not  wag 


No  indeed !    when  I  got 
up,     I    couldn't    wash    my 


all  my  efforts  to  break  the 
ice  were  in  vain. 


Sonna    koto     wo 

Snch     things  (accus.) 


sekkaku 


ossliaimasezn 

deigning-not-to- 


motte 


kit  a 


toilsomely  having-carried  have-come 


mon(o)     desii 

thing       (it)  is 

kudasai. 

condescend 


kara, 

because, 


dozo     totte 

please  taking 


Please  do  not  feel 
any  such  delicacy 
about  it,  but  oblige 
me  by  accepting  it, 
as  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  being,  it. 

Said  to  one  who  hesitates 
to  accept  a  gift. 


Or  take  the  following  proverb  : 
no  makoto 


JOYO     no  makoto    to    tamago    no  (     When    3T°U    find 

Conrtesan  >,        truth     and,       egg  '.«  ]  a  truthful  COUl'tCSan 

shlkaku,       areba  misoka  j  or    a    square    egg, 

font-sides,—  if(these)are,    tast-day-of-the-  '  then   will    the  moon 


ni    tsuki     ga 

month  on,    moon    (nom.) 


deru. 

will-coute-out 


come  out  on  the  last 
night  of  the  month. 


N.  B.  According  to  the  old  Japanese  calendar,  which  went  by 
real  "  moons,"  not  by  artificial  "  months,"  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  for  the  moon  to  come  out  on  the  last  night  of  the  month,  i.e. 
on  the  night  before  new  moon. 

1  425.  Now  for  a  slightly  more  formal  example,  specially 
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illustrating  the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  in  correlated 
clauses.  The  example  is  taken  from  a  recent  Buddhist 
sermon  : 

Uma 

Hone 

"Kdko 


m 

to 


mukatte 

confronting, 

wo     ts&kusel" 


"  Filial-piety  (accus.)  c  than*  I  !  " 

okami  ni   mukatte    "  Chiigi 

wolf  to  confronting,"  Jjoyalty 

wo    tsukuse  !  "    nado       to 

(accus.)  exhan*t!"  etcetera  that 

itta  tokoro        ga,        dekiru 

said  place     although,     can 

koto    de      wa     gozaimasen 

fact  it-no  t 

ga, —  hlto          wa 

•trhercat, —  tnan        ai-for, 

ze-hi  zen-aku      wo 

right-wrong     good-evil    (accus.} 

wakatsu      chie  ga 

discern   intelligence          (nom.) 

attc,    kimi   ni      dm     wo 


being,    lord 

tsukushi, 

exhansting, 

kd 


to  loyally  (accus.) 

oya  ni 

parent 


to 


WO 


tsukushi, 


filial-piety   (accus.)   exhausting, 

kyodai       wa  naka 

brethren  at-for,        intercourse 

yoku,  fiifu  wa 

being-good,     sponges        as-for, 

mutsumashiku,     hoyil     ni 

being  hannoniong,  friends     to 

wa    shitashiku,      makoto 


being-intimate, 

wo        motte 


sincerity 

majiwat- 

having-inter- 


Supposing  you  were  to 
tell  a  horse  to  practise 
filial'  piety,  or  a  wolf  to 
practise  loyalty,  those 
animals  would  not  be  able 
to  do  what  you  required  of 
them.  But  man  has  the 
intelligence  wherewith  to 
discern  right  from  wrong, 
good  from  evil  ;  and  he 
can  only  then  first  be  said 
to  be  truly  man,  when  he 
practises  loyalty  towards 
his  master  and  filial  piety 
towards  his  parents,  when 
he  is  affectionate  towards 
his  brethren,  when  he  lives 
harmoniously  with  his 
wife,  when  he  is  amiable 
towards  his  friends,  and 


(accus.)     taking, 

te  koso,     Jiajimete  sJiin 

course  indeed,        urgtly    trnth 

no  hlto    to      iwaremasu. 

'*     tnan  that  gets-said.     / 

Here   the   two    tsftku ski's,    yoku,   mutsumashiku   and 
zhltashlku, — five  indefinite  forms, — must  all  be  rendered 


acts    sincerely    in  all  his 
social  intercourse. 
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by  the  gerund,  because  majiwatte  the  verb  of  the  next 
clause,  with  which  they  are  all  correlated,  is  a  gerund. 
11 426.  Next  we  give  another  passage  from  the  same 
sermon,  illustrating  the  use  of  the  gerund  in  correlated 
clauses  and  also,  in  one  instance  (s&kunaku),  that  of  the 
indefinite  form.  Sukunaku  is  rendered  by  the  present 
"  are  few,"  because  the  verb  omoimasii  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  is  in  the  present  tense : — 


Kono 


goro 


itarimashiteX      At  the  present  day 


T'hit   period   at    having  arrived, 

Bukkyo        to         mosu        mono 


Bnddhitm       that  (they)  say 


thing 


wa,       tada       kato-jimmin      no 

at- for,    merely    lotc-class-people     't 

sliinjiru  tokoro  to          natte, 

believing  place  that  hav  ing-become, 

chilto  ijo  de  wa 

middle-data  thcnce-ttpicards  in, 

so  no      dori      wo       wakimaeteru 

its       reason    (acctts.)    discerning-are 

lilto     ga     sukunaku;     shumon 

people  (nom.)      are-few  ;  religion 

to         ieba,          soslilki     no  toki 

that  if-one-says,  funeral-Hie  '*   time 

bakari     ni     mochiiru      koto      no 

only         in          employ         thing       ** 

yd      ni      omoimasu. 

manner  in  think. 


Buddhism  has  sunk 
into  being  the  belief 
of  the  lower  classes 
only.  Few  persons 
in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  under-" 
stand  its  raison 
d'etre,  most  of  them 
fancying  that  religi- 
on is  a  thing  which 
comes  into  play 
only  at  funeral  ser- 
vices. 


Again  take  the  following : 


Hlto  ka  to          omoeba,  hlto 

JW.en     f  that    if-one- thinks,  men 

de     mo     naku;    yfirei     ka  to 

also  are-not ;    ghosts      ? 


One    might    have 
taken       them        for 
human   beings  ;    but 
they  were  not  human 
titat  \  beings.     Or  else  one 


omoeba,     yurei 

•i  I -one-think*,    ghosts 


de  mo    nai. 

also   are-not. 


might  have  taken 
them  for  ghosts  ; 
but  neither  were  they 
ghosts. 
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Here  the  indefinite  form  naku  has  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  nai;  but  it  is  preferred  to  nai  in  the  first  instance, 
because  it  merely  ends  a  clause,  not  a  sentence. 

For  further  examples  of  the  correlation  of  sentences  by 
means  of  the  indefinite  form  and  of  the  gerund,  see  pp. 
159 — 162,  and  also  the  stories  in  the  Practical  Part  passim. 

IF  427.  Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  syntax,  the  most 
puzzling  to  the  foreign  student  is  the  already  mentioned 
fact  that  most  sentences  are  subjectless.  It  is  not  that 
the  subject  is  dropped  but  still  "  understood,"  as  so  fre- 
quently happens  in  Latin,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  mind  of  the  native  speaker.  The  best  way  of 
getting  behind  this  difficulty  is  to  consider  the  case  of 
passive  constructions  in  our  own  language.  We  may  say 
for  instance  "A  house  in  European  style  has  recently 
been  built  next  door  to  mine."  Now  by  whom  has  it  been 
built  ?  The  sentence  gives  no  information  on  this  point. 
The  action  is  affirmed;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
actor.  In  Japanese  it  is  just  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence that  the  verb  used  is  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
one.  English  people  say  "  A  house  has  been  built  (by  ?)." 
The  Japanese  say  "(?)  has  built  a  house."  In  strict 
reason  the  two  assertions  are  identical ;  for  it  is  only  the 
grammatical  clothing  of  the  thought,  not  the  thought  it- 
self, which  varies.  Thus  the  example  in  question,  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  would  run  as  follows  : 

Konaida  watakiishi  no   tonari     111          seiyo-zuku- 

ISrccnSli/  I  of  next-door  in,    Enropean-cotntrttc- 

ri    no    ie       wo     tatemashlta, 

tion  of  home  (accus.)        hat-built 

i.e.  "  Next  door  to  me,  recently  (some  one)  has  built  a 
European  house." 
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Again,  take  such  an  instance  as  "  I  think  I'll  send 
these  boots  to  be  mended."  We  do  not  in  English  ex- 
plicitly state  who  is  to  do  the  mending.  In  Japanese  the 
sentence  will  run  thus  : 

Kono  kutsu  wo  naoshi  ni      yariinaslio. 

Vhete  boots  (ucctis.)  mend    to  trill-probably-tend 

Here  the  verb  naoshi,  "  mend,"  is  active,  but  as  usual 
subjectless,  so  that  the  wording  is,  as  literally  as  may 
be : — "  I  am  going  to  send  the  boots  for  some  one  to 
mend."  The  verb  yarimaslio  is  subjectless  too ;  but  no 
ambiguity  can  arise  with  regard  to  it.  For  who,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  will  trouble  himself  about  any 
boots  but  his  own?  The  pronoun  "I"  is  so  obviously 
the  one  to  be  supplied,  that  its  omission  can  cause  no 
uncertainty.  The  Japanese  go  the  length  of  omitting 
personal  pronouns  in  almost  all  cases.  The  perpetual 
iteration  of  "I"  and  "me"  and  "you"  and  "your," 
which  characterises  the  languages  of  the  West,  would 
seem  to  them  no  less  tiresome  than  superfluous  and 
ridiculous.  The  student  is  referred  to  almost  every  page 
of  this  book,  more  particularly  to  every  page  of  the  Practi- 
cal Part,  for  examples  of  the  omission  of  personal  pro- 
nouns and  of  the  general  subjectlessness  of  verbs.  He 
should  also  refer  to  Chapter  IV  which  treats  of  personal 
pronouns,  and  to  IF  122 — 125,  in  which  the  difficult  particle 
wa,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  point,  is  treated  of. 

IF  428.  The  relative  order  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects 
of  the  verb  depends  on  circumstances.  Whichever  of  the 
two  it  is  desired  to  emphasise  comes  first.  In  English 
the  same  end  is  often  attained  by  using  the  word  "  the  " 
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for  the  more  important,  and  "  some  "  for  the  less  import- 
ant of  the  two  objects,  thus  : 

Hlto     ni     kane     wo     tsiikawasu 

Person     to    money  (accns.)          to-give 

means  *'  To  give  the  person  some  money." 

Kane     wo     Jilto     ni     tsiikawasu 
means  "  To  give  the  money  to  somebody." 

IT  429.  Though,  properly  speaking,  every  sentence  ought  to 
terminate  by  a  verb  (or  adjective  used  as  a  verb),  the 
verb  is  often  omitted  for  brevity's  sake  when  there  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning,  especially  in  short 
idiomatic  sentences,  thus  : 

Kore  (desu)  ka  ?  f     Is  this  it:  ? 

_.  .  .     '        a  (The  full   form   is  here  the  more 

polite  of  the  two.) 

Kore  de  shimai  (desu).     }      This  is  the  last. 

This  by,       end  is  I         (The  full  form  is  the  politer.) 


Please  just  let  me  look 


a  minute. 


CJiotto          haiken          (wo 

•t-l  it  tic  respect  fttl-glancc(accus.) 

negaimasu/j. 

(I)  beg 

Watakuslii       sansei         \ 

i  seconding      I      I     beg    to    second    the 

(itashimasiij.  [motion. 

do 

Itsu       go         sJiukkin 

When  atignst    office-going 

(ni  narimasii)? 

to       becomes  ? 


When    does    he   go   to 
office? 


Makoto     ni     sbibaraku 

Tmth       in,      some-time  [      Really  it  is  quite  a  time 
(        o  me      ni  kakari-  Uince  we  last  met> 

honourable   eyes    on,  d)  hang-  (This  is  a  set  phrase  in  constant 

mnsen  deshita).  |          use.) 

not     it-has-been 


Bring  tea  and  cakes. 
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IT  430.  As  in  the  case  of  verbs  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  co- 
ordinated verbs  takes  the  suffix  denoting  the  tense  or 
mood  which  is  common  to  them  all,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
nouns  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  nouns  that  takes  the 
postposition  common  to  all.  Thus  : 

Yokohama1, Kobe2, Naga-\     The  ports6   of5  Yokoha- 
saki3  nado*  no"  minato.6      }  ma,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  etc*. 

O  cha  to  kwashi 

Honourable     tea  and    cakes 

wo  motte  koi. 

(accits.)    having-carried  come 

Mo  (with  any  other  postposition  which  may  precede  it) 
is,  however,  suffixed  to  every  noun  of  a  set,  thus  : — 
Ryukvn  ni  mo,    Chosen] 

Loochoo    in  also,      Korea  I        Both    in  Loochoo  and  in 

ni   mo.  ("Korea. 

in    also 

IT  431.  Inversion  of  the  regular  order  of  words  is  rare.  It 
occurs  for  the  most  part  only  then,  when  a  word  or  clause 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
the  sentence,  has  been  forgotten  and  is  therefore  perforce 
brought  in  at  the  end.  From  such  forgetfulness  result 
phrases  like  the  following,  which  not  infrequently  occur 
in  conversation  : 

Sono        okamisan,          jishin       to        ieba,         mas- 

'riittt    married-icotnan,  earthquake  that  if-one-say  perfectly 

sao     ni     naru, — kowagatte. 

green  to  becomes, — being-frightened 

It  should,  properly  speaking,  run  thus  : 

Sono  okamisan,-   jishin  (     Mrs-    (so-and-so)    is    so 
to  ieba,  kowagatte  wassao  '  frightened  of  earthquakes, 
ni  naru.     (or  more  politely  «««-    ]  that  she  turns  green  at  the 
masU-}  (bare  mention  of  them. 

*  If  a  lady  is  meant,  then  say  okusama,  not  okamisan.     This  latter 
term  only  denotes  married  women  of  the  lower  or  lower  middle  class. 
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Again  : 

Naka-naka    hi   nando   ni       atatcha         iraremasen, — 

Positively     lire  etcetera  at  as-for-touching,   (I)caintol-be, — 

go-ran  no  tori,  isogi  no     yd      desii  kara. 

an  %  us  i-ff  lance    *s    way,  hurry    '*  business    is    because 

This  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  be 


Goran  no  tori,  isogi  no 
yd  ties  11  kara,  naka-naka 
hi  nando  ni  atatcha  irare- 


masen. 


I  am,  as  you  see,  far  too 
busy  to  be  able  to  sit  quiet, 
warming  my  hands  at  the 
fire. 


In  familiar  conversation,  occasional  inversion,  such  as 
that  here  instanced,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  add 
liveliness  and  variety  to  the  expression.  But  it  would 
not  be  considered  appropriate  in  a  set  speech. 

432.     Negatives  destroy  each  other,  as  in  English,  thus  : 

I  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  none,  i.  e. 
There  are  some,  or 
There  are  some. 

It  won't  do  not  to  do 
Ao   shmakereba   nanmasen.   th        u.      It  mmt  be 

if-ao-tot,       beco,neS-not 


IT  433.  Japanese  has  no  negative  pronouns,  adverbs  nor  con- 
junctions, such  as  the  English  words  "  none,"   "  never," 
"  neither  .........  nor."     Their  absence  is  supplied  by  the 

negative  voice  of  the  verb  or  adjective,  combined  with 
positive  pronouns  and  other  positive  words.  Thus  for 
the  English  "  I  know  nothing,"  a  Japanese  will  say  Na(n)- 
ni1  mo2  shiranai'3,  "  (I)  know-not3  anything1-2,"  —  more 
literally  (so  far  as  the  grammatical  expression  is  concern- 
ed) "  I  ignore  everything."  For  "  There  are  none  to  be 
had  anywhere,"  he  will  say  Doko1  ni2  mo*  gozaimasen*, 
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."  Everywhere1'*'3  (more  lit.  even3  in2  where1)  are-non- 
existent*." The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  English 
negative  and  quasi-negative  assertions  and  other  kindred 
idioms  are  expressed  in  Japanese  : 


Dare  mo    sliiranai.   (familiar.) 

Everybody  knotvs-not  (i.e.ignores) 

Donata  mo      go        zonji 

Every  body  august  knowledge 

ga     nai.    (polite.) 

(nom.)  is-not 


Nobody  knows. 


Sliiranai   hlto   mo  gozaimasu. 

Ignore  persons  also  are 


There  are  some 
persons  who  know 
not,  i.e.  Every  body 
doesn't  know. 


Shim    hlto    mo    gozaimasti.     { 

Know  persons  also       there-are          ( 

Shim    hlto  mo         areba,  } 


Some  people  know. 


Kno«  people  also,  ,hereas-there-are^knQw 

shiranai    hito    mo    go  Z  aim  as  u,  ,      ,   ' 

ignore    people  also       there-are 


Some       people 


Shitteru      hlto      wa     sukuno 

Kno  iff  ing-  are  people  as-for,          few 

gozaimasu. 

are 

Mattaku     zonjimasen. 

Completely       hnotc-not 

Kuwashlku     wa     zonjimasen. 

as-for,     hnotc-not 


Mattaku      tsumi     ga     nai. 

Completely     crime     (nom.)  is-not 


There    are   few 
-who  know;  or  Few 
people  know. 

I  don't  know  at 
all. 


1 1  don't  quite  know. 

(He  has  not  com- 
J  mitted  the  small- 
lest  crime. 
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Ano     hlto     wa,     ichi-do 

What  person  as- for,  out  -I  i  in  c 

kita  koto  ga  gozaimascn. 

come    act   (twin.)          is-uot 


mo   \ 

even  (      He  has  never  once 
I  come. 


Konai       told     mo  gozaimask.^ 

C'omes-nol   times     also  are 


There  are  times  when 
he  doesn't  come,  i.  e. 
He  doesn't  always 
come. 


Kuru  told    mo  areba,  )      Sometimes 

Come,  times  also  nvhereas-thcre-are,  I  CQ  4 

konai     toki    mo      ozaimas*.         . 


he 


comcs-Hot  times  alto 


arc 


.  h 


Kuru    koto    wa    sukuno    go- 

C'omcs       act  as-for,       fete         arc 

zaimasic. 


He  rarely  comes. 


Konai    koto    wa    gozaimascn.^ 

Vomes-not   act    as-for,        is-ttot 


There  is  no  such 
thing  as  his  not 
coming,  i.e.  He  docs 
come. 


SZkoshi     mo 

*t-liltl<      even 

mcishlta. 

become 


coming-not     has- 


He  has  quite  left 


toff  coming. 


Are 

That 


kara 

from 


tjinmasen. 

(I)  meddlc-ttot 


\      I  have  never  touched 
I  it  since  then. 


Doko    ye     mo 

MScerytchcre 


ikiinasen. 

go-not 


Sap  par  i     wakarimasen. 

i(tiilr    (I)  wnderstatid-not 

Siikoshi  mo      wakarimasen. 

even     inidcrstttiid-iiot 


I  don't  go  anywhere, 
or  I  go  nowhere. 


I  don't  understand  it 
at  all. 


Yoku     wakarimasen. 

Well       understand-not 


\      I    don't    quite    under- 
I  stand  it. 
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Yoku      wa      wakarimaseu.    (      I   don't  quite  under- 

IfV/I    as-for,  ittulers  land-not     (stand  it. 

Mina    miemascn.  f      I    can't    see    any    of 

All        appear-not  (them. 

Mina    wa   miemasen.  I   can't   see  them  all. 

.*//     as- for,  appear-not 

N.  B.  Note  the  great  difference  of  meaning  effected  by  the  limit- 
ing force  of  wa  in  such  instances  as  the  last. 

Tonto     kikimasen.  I  have  heard  nothing. 

tiwite  (I)   hear  not 

Amari     kikimasen.  (      I     have     not     heard 

Woo  »ntuh       hear-not  (much. 

Hotondo     nai       kurai  desZA     There  is  hardly  any ; 
Almost  cxists-not  degree   is     \ or  There  is  little  if  any. 

A  no    hlto     to    kyodai    des%\ 

What  person  with,  brother     is  It   IS   impossible   that 

karcij    shirauni   to  iu  wake    'he      shouldn't       know 

because,    ignores  thai  say  reason  j about     it,    seeing    he    is 

ni  wa  mainmasen.  the  fellow's  brother. 

to  ffoes-not 

H  434.  The  difficulty  of  using  negative  constructions  cor- 
rectly will  disappear  as  soon  as  theJearner  clearly  grasps 
the  fact  that  in  Japanese  the  negative  and  the  verb  are 
not  conceived  of  as  two  separate  ideas,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  in  European  languages,  but  as  a  single  idea.  Even 
in  European  languages,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  paral- 
lels to  this  Japanese  idiom.  Thus  "  to  disapprove,"  for 
"  not  to  approve  ;  "  "  to  disregard,"  for  "  not  to  regard  ;  " 
"  impossible,"  for  "  not  possible,"  etc.,  etc. 

N.  B.  Suk unai,  "  few,"  is  only  used  predicatively,  as  instanced  in 
two  or  three  of  the  examples  in  the  preceding  section, — never  attribu- 
tively. Thus  we  can  only  render  the  phrase  "  Few  people  know  "  by 
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Shlttcru  Into  wa  sukitnal  (more  politely  sukuno  gozaimasu),  never  by 
Siikunai  hito  wa  shitteni.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  kindred 
adjective  ui,  "many."  The  sole  case  in  which  the  words  sukunai  and 
oi  can  be  used  attributively  is  in  relative  clauses,  e.g. 


Natiderno.  shinci       no      SUKHIUU  \      ^          .  •    ,    f 

Every  kind  of  arti- 
•  iniilliiiiif-irhatcvcr,  article    .*          scarce]     i     •        J 

.   ,  •  .  h  cle  is  expensive  when 

toki      iva,        nc       <ra    tako        gozaunasu. 

£*  o  I   if  ic  cmrpf 

«MMC  «*-/or,  f»riee  f;«o»»J  rfc«r  is 

Kyo          wa,       kisha     nl    nori-tc     ga  .       rp, 

To-day   as- for,   train    m,      riders  (mm.) }  . 

j     ,  bustle    at    the    train 

oi          kara,          yohodo  konzatsii 


...  J  travellers. 

435.  In  Japanese  almost  all  quotation,  whether  of  the 
words  of  others  or  of  the  speaker's  own  thoughts,  is 
direct.  The  manifold  shiftings  of  person,  mood  and 
tense,  which  are  brought  about  in  European  languages 
by  the  use  of  indirect  quotation,  are  consequently 
unknown.  Thus  a  Japanese,  when  mentioning  the  plans 
of  an  absent  friend,  does  not  say  "  He  said  he  would  be 
back  by  Sunday  ;"  but  he  repeats  his  friend's  exact  words, 
and  says  :  "  He  said  that  :  *  I  shall  be  back  by 
Sunday.'  "  In  Japanese  the  phrase  would  run  thus  : 

"  Nichiyobi   made  kaeru  "        to    iiniashita. 

"  Sunday    till,  (I)      will-return,"    that     (he)  said 

N.  B.     The    word    to,    "  that,"    can    never   be   omitted   in    such 
contexts.     Compare  also  to,  pp.  71  —  72. 

439.  The  only  kind  of  indirect  quotation  ever  employed 
by  the  Japanese  is  a  locution  with  the  present  tense  and 
the  words  yd1  ni*,  lit  "  in2  the  manner1,"  thus  : 


Kit-to       kuni       yd      ni    to    }      QO  and  tell  him  to  be 

Positively  comes  tntinnet-  in  that,  {  sure  to    Come 

®  lttc  KOI.  (Said  to  an  inferior  in  speak- 

»o  having-said  come  ing  of  another  inferior.) 
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Kuru      yd      ni      to      itta 

Coin en  manner  in      that  (I)  said]        I    told   him   to   Come  ; 


ga,  —  muko  de  do  shite  [but  he  said  it  was  ab- 
tiiHu-fit,  opposite  at,  hotp  doing  (  solutely  impossible  for 
mo  korarenai  to  iimasii.  |  him  to  do  so. 

<  i-cii,  cannot-come  that    says  J 

N.  B.     To  may  be  omitted  after  yd  ni.  —  Notice  the  word  muko  in 
the  last  example,  and  consult  p.  42  for  it. 

The  phraseology  of  the  above  examples  is  not  polite. 
That  of  the  next  is  extremely  so  : 

Daiji  ni      nasaru         yd      \ 

Carefully  deigns-to-do  ,nanner\        p]ease   be   SQ  kin(j  ag 

m  yoku          osshatte          knda-  \     ^  him  tQ  take 

in,    well       deiginng-to-say      con-  r      .  .- 

saimashl.  care  of  himself- 

descend 

IT  437.  Notwithstanding  the  example  given  a  few  lines 
above  (Kitto  kuru  yd  ni  to  so  itte  koi),  the  Japanese 
generally  avoid  such  phrases  containing  one  command 
within  another.  Thus,  rather  than  say  "Tell  O-Haru  to 
come  here,"  they  will  mostly  prefer  the  simpler  expression 
"  Call  O-Haru,"  viz. 

O-Haru     wo        yonde         koi  ! 

O-Haru     (accns.)  having-callcd  come 

or  more  politely 

O-Haru     wo      yonde      kudasai  ! 

(accns.)     catling    condescend 


Rather  than  say  "  Tell  Jiro  to  get  thejinriklsha  ready  for 
me  at  twelve  o'clock,"  they  will  use  the  causative  and  say  : 

jfu-ni-ji       ni  dent     kara,     Jiro  ni     kuruma    no  sJii- 

TK  cite-o'clock  at,  go-out  because,    Jiro    to,      Jinrihisha  '*    prc- 

taku         wo  sashlte  okn        ga         ii  ; 

parations  (acciis.)  having-caitsed-to-do  to-place  (nom.)  is  good 

ie.,  as  literally  as  may  be,  "  As  I  am  going  out  at  twelve 
o'clock,  it  will  be  well  to  cause  Jiro  to  make  preparations 
for  the  jinrikislia." 
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In  still  more  complicated  cases,  the  difficulty  is  often 
turned  by  omitting  one  whole  clause.  Thus,  where  an 
English  servant  would  say  "  My  master  told  me  to  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you,"  a  Japan- 
ese servant  will  more  briefly  say  "  My  master  said  that 
he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you."  In  Japanese  the 
sentence  would  run  thus  : 

Slmjin     ga        zehi  o  ai-moshitai       to 

Jffaster   (nom.)    positively    honourably    witheg-to-tnect    that 

moshimashita. 
*aid 

N.  B.  Do  not  misinterpret  the  word  nwshitai  as  signifying 
"wants  to  say."  O  ai-moshitai  is  simply  a  very  polite  equivalent  for 
aitai,  the  desiderative  adjective  of  au,  "to  meet."  See  ^[  402. 

IF  438.  Interrogation  is  not  denoted,  as  is  the  case  in 
European  languages,  by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. The  construction  remains  the  same,  but  the 
interrogative  particle  ka  is  generally  added.  See  p.  59. 

If  439.  Passive  constructions  are  very  rarely  used,  and 
when  used,  their  grammar  is  peculiar  (see  p.  177  et  seq.). 
The  passive  is  almost  always  replaced  by  the  subjectless 
active  construction  explained  in  p.  239,  or  else  by  an 
intransitive  construction,  as  explained  in  p.  181.  Thus, 
to  give  one  or  two  additional  examples,  a  Japanese  will 
not  say  "As  has  already  been  explained."  He  will  say 
"  As  (I)  have  already  explained," 

Slide   ni    toki-akcislihnasliita    tori. 

•Already         (I)  have-explained      way 

He  will  not  say  "  It  has  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment," but  "A  notification  has  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment," 

Yakusho    kara      tasshi        ga     deniaslilta. 

Office        from,  notification  (nom.)  hat-come-ont 
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11  440.  Inanimate  objects  are  rarely,  if  ever,  personified. 
Not  only  does  Japanese  idiom  eschew  all  such  fanciful 
expressions  as  "the  hand  of  time,"  "old  Father  Christ- 
mas," "the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,"  "Nature's  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  it  goes  so  far  as  almost 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  name  of  any  inanimate  thing  as 
the  subject  of  an  active  verb.  For  instance,  a  Japanese 
will  not  say  "  The  rain  delayed  me,"  thus  appearing  to 
attribute  an  action  to  those  inanimate  things  the  drops  of 
of  rain  ;  but  he  will  turn  the  phrase  intransitively,  thus : 

Ame    no    tame   ni   oi    ni   osoku   narimashita, 

It  a  in      '«      take     in.  greatly    late     (I)  have-become 

i.e.  "  I  am  very  late  on  account  of  the  rain." 
Similarly  it  will  not  come  into  his  head  to  employ  such  a 

phrase  as  "His  diligence  surprises  me."    He  will  say  rather 
A  no    hlto    no  benkyo    ni  wa         kanshin         slrimasu, 

That  person   '*  diligence  at,     admiring-aitoniihment  (I) do 

i.e.  "  I  feel  astonishment  at  his  diligence." 

The  following  example  has  already  been  given  under 
the  heading  of  relative  pronouns  ;  but  it  comes  apropos  : 

Munenowaruku    naru    hanashi.} .    A  story  which 
Che,t   >.       bad    becoming  ,tor?/      \li  makes  me  leel 

j  sick  to  hear. 

The  Japanese  construction  is  more  literally  "  A  story  at 
which  my  chest  becomes  bad."  The  attribution  of  any 
action  to  that  abstraction  "a  story"  is  avoided. 
H  441.  Thus  no  language  lends  itself  less  to  the  imaginative 
and  mythopoeic  faculty  than  does  Japanese.  When,  for 
instance,  a  European  speaks  of  "  the  strife  between  Re- 
ligion and  Science,"  he  very  likely  spells  these  names 
with  a  capital  R  and  a  capital  S,  and  unconsciously  slides 
into  regarding  them  as  being,  in  some  sort,  actual  things, 
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even  individualities  capable  of  aspirations,  aims  and  con- 
quests, of  teaching  and  sustaining  their  devotees,  of 
revenging  themselves  on  those  who  slight  them,  etc.,  etc. 
Such  mythology  (for  mythology  it  is,  albeit  those  who 
have  been  reared  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  European 
modes  of  expression  may  not  at  first  recognise  it  as  such) 
is  utterly  alien  to  the  matter-of-fact  Far-Eastern  mind. 
During  the  last  few  years,  the  study  of  English  and  the 
translation  into  Japanese  of  great  numbers  of  English  and 
other  European  books  have  indeed  resulted  in  the  oc- 
casional adoption  by  public  speakers  of  such  expressions 

as  Reklshi  ga  watakushi-domo  ni wo  oshieru,  a 

literal   rendering   of    our    phrase    "  History   teaches   us 

that "     But  such  "Europeanisms"  are  quite  un- 

idiomatic,  and  would  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  any 
Japanese  save  those  who  have  themselves  at  least  a 
tincture  of  Western  learning. 

IT  442.  Languages  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  integration 
of  their  sentences.  For  instance  Chinese  and  Pidjin-Eng- 
lish  simply  put  assertions  side  by  side,  like  stones  without 
cement,  as  "He  bad  man.  My  no  like  he."  Our  more 
synthetic  English  would  generally  subordinate  one  of  such 
a  couple  of  assertions  to  the  other,  thus  :  "7  don't  like 
him,  because  he  is  a  bad  man."  Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  language  is  the 
extreme  degree  to  which  it  pushes  the  synthetic  tendency 
in  the  structure  of  sentences.  Japanese  always  tries  to 
incorporate  the  whole  of  a  statement,  however  complex  it 
may  be  and  however  numerous  its  parts,  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  sentence,  whose  members  are  all  mutually 
interdependent.  In  fact  the  normal  Japanese  sentence  is 
a  paragraph,  or  (so  to  say)  an  organism,  as  much  more 
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complicated  than  the  typical  English  sentence  just  quot- 
ed, as  the  English  sentence  is  more  complicated  than  the 
Chinese  or  the  Pidjin-English.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
take  the  following  anecdote,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
forms  but  one  sentence  in  Japanese,  though  it  may  be 
conveniently  broken  up  into  four  or  five  sentences  in 
English  :— 


H  443.  HEMPO-GAESHI1.  TIT    FOR    TAT. 

Aruz       hlto       ga       naga-\       A  certain  man,  when 

passing    in    front   of  a 


•A-certain  person    (nom.)    blork-ol- 

ya3    no    mae      wo     torimasu 

houses  of  front    (accus.)       passes 

toki,  ishi  ni  tsumazukiinashi- 

lintc,  stone  on        when-he-had- 

tareba*,       naga-ya      no  uclii 

stumbled,  bloch-of-houses  of  inside 

no  hlto     ga  baka  ni     shite5, 

of  person  (nom.)  fool    to    making, 

"  Aitata  /6"  to       koe 

"•lh!-hou?-jpainful!"     that  voice 

wo  kakemashlta  kara,  tsuma- 

(accits.)      placed         because,    (the) 

zuita       hlto     wa,     imaima- 

s  tumbled  person  as-for,  disagree- 

shii  to  omoimashlta  ga,    wa- 

able  that      thought     though,pur- 

za  to  otonashlku7  "  lya  !      go 

posely       blandly     '*.»///.'  august 

men      nasaimashi!  Kemashlta 

excuse         deign !  Kicked 

no      wa,    ishi  kaz    to    omoi- 

thing  as-for,  stone   ?    that  where- 

mashltara,  anata  no  hana  no 

as-f-thottght,          your        nose     '* 

saki  deshita  ka!  "  to  iimashlta. 

tip         was         ?"     that  (he)  said./ 


block  of  houses,  tripped 
against  a  stone.  There- 
upon some  one  inside 
the  block  of  houses 
made  fun  of  him,  and 
cried  out:  "  Oh  how  I 
have  hurt  myself !"  So 
he  who  had  tripped 
constrained  himself  to 
be  bland  (although  he 
felt  disgusted),  and  said: 
"  Oh  !  pray  excuse  me. 
I  thought  that  what  I 
had  kicked  was  a  stone ; 
but  was  it  the  tip  of 
your  nose  ? " 


i  Hempd  is  a  Chinese  expression  meaning  "  requital ; "  gacshi  is 
the  nigorred  form  of  kacshi,  the  indefinite  form  of  kaesu,  "  to  return  " 
(trans.). — 2  Aru,  "to  be,"  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  "a  certain.  "- 
3  Naga-ya,  lit.  "  long  house,"  is  an  expression  denoting  the  quarters 
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Naga-ya       no      hlto    no  >      j    wonder    how    the 

Jflock-of-hottseg     of    person     '.»• 

kokoromochi     wa,         donna    I  man    inside    the    block 

feelings       as-for,       irhat-likc  |  of    houses    felt     On     TC- 

deshitaro  ?  \      •   .       ,,  .  , 

prooaoly-wre  ?  /  C61VinS  thlS  Snub' 

IT  444.  The  integration  of  sentences,  as  illustrated  in  the 
foregoing  example,  is  secured^by  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  syntax  set  forth  in  IF  422,  p.  234  (here  exemplified  in 
the  word  shite),  by  the  incorporation  of  quotations,  and 
by  the  use  of  such  particles  as  kara  and  ga,  and  of  the 
conditional  and  concessive  moods  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 
In  translating  a  Japanese  sentence  into  idiomatic  English, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  break  it  at  each  of  these 
hinges,  as  they  may  perhaps  be  termed. 

formerly  attached  to  the  mansions  (yashiki)  of  the  daimyos,  as  re- 
sidences for  their  retainers.  Such  naga-ya  as  remain  are  now  most- 
ly let  out  in  sets  of  two  or  three  rooms  to  poor  families. — 4  Tsumazu- 
kimashitara  would  be  the  more  strictly  Colloquial  form  of  this  word  ; 
see  p.  165,  together  with  the  paradigm  in  p.  138. — 5  HUo  wo  baka  nl 
sum  means  "  to  make  a  fool  of  a  person  ;  "  but  here  of  course  hito  ga 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  object  is  left  unexpressed. — 6  Ai- 
tata\  in  the  same  as  aita  \  on  p.  213. — 7  Otonashiku,  more  lit. 
"  sedately  like  a  grown-up  person."  It  qualifies  the  verb  iimashita 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence. — 8  Ishi  ka,  "  perhaps  a  stone."  Taken 
more  literally  still,  the  words  ishi  ka  are  a  direct  quotation  of  the 
speaker's  thoughts  :  "  Is  it  a  stone  ?  "  i.e.  "Is  it  not  a  stone  ?  " 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE  VOCABULARY 


OVER   A   THOUSAND    USEFUL 

NOUNS,    ADJECTIVES   AND   VERBS. 

(Pronouns,  Numerals,  Postpositions,  A  dverbs  and  Conjunctions 

must  be  learnt  from  the  chapters  of  the  Practical 

Part  specially  devoted  to  them.) 


A 

abdomen,  ham. 

account  (bill),  banjo. 

actor,  yak-usJia. 

add,  kuwaeru,  awaseru. 

address  (written),  tokoro-ga- 

ki,  uwa-gaki  (on  a  letter), 
advertisement,     kokoku    (in 

a  newspaper),  hlki-fuda. 
afraid,  kowai. 
afternoon,  hiru-sugi. 
air  (atmosphere),  kuki. 
alive  (to  be),  ikite  iru. 
allow  (to),  yuriisu. 
almanac,  koyomi. 
America,  Amerika,  Beikoku 

(learned  style). 
amuse  oneself  (to),  asobn. 
amusing,  omoshiroi. 
anchor,  ikari. 
angry  (to  be),  Jiara  wo  tateru, 

rippuku  sum  (learned)A^ 
answer  (to),  hcnto  sum,  koto)- 

answer  for  (to),  uke-au. 

ant,  art. 

anxious  (to  be),  shimpai  sum. 

, 


apple,  ringo. 

arm  (of  body),  te,  ude. 

arrive  (to),  tochaku  siiru. 

armour,  yoroi. 

army,  rikttgun.    A  '  } 

art,  bijutsu.    I- -t   *  i*ti&*f**<jj*A** 

ashamed   (to    be),    haji    wo 

kaku. 

ask  (to),  kiku  (lit.  to  hear), 
auction,  seri-iiri.  » 
aunt,  oba. 
autumn,  aki. 

average,  heikin.  ffa^*  $ 

azalea,  tsutsuji. 

B 

'  baby,  akmnbo. 
back,  senaka. 
bad,  warui. 
bag,fiikuro. 
bake  (to),  yaku. 
baker,  pan-}' a. 
ball  (for  throwing,  shooting, 

etc.),  tama. 
bamboo,  ta/?£. 
bamboo-grass,  5«5«. 
band  (of  music),  gakutai. 
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banjo,  shamisen. 
bank  (for  money),  ginko. 
bank-note,  ginko-shihei. 
bankrupt  (to  become),  shin 

dai-kagiri  ni  naru. 
bark  (of  a  tree),  kawa. 
bark  (to),  hoeru. 
barley,  omugi.  C  ~-  A^ 
barometer,  sei-u-kei. 
^  ::»uA<w*ubat  (animal),  komori. 


be,  <rm  ;  but  see  p.  198. 

beans,  mame. 

bear  (quadruped),  kuma. 

bear  (to),  koraeru. 

beard,  hige. 

beat  (to),  butsu,  utsu. 

become  (to),  naru. 

bed,  nedai,  nedoko. 
bed-clothes,  yagit,  futon. 
bedroom,  nema,  nebeya. 

bee,  hachi. 

beer,  biirn  (from  English). 

beggar,  kojiki.fcdhfajjffa 

begin  (intrans.),  hajimaru. 

begin  (trans.),  hajimeru. 

believe,  shinjiru. 

believer,  shlnja. 

bell,  kane. 

belt,  ofoi. 

bend  (intrans.),  magaru. 

bend  (trans.),  mageru. 

berry,  icAi^o.        , 

Bible,  Seisho.b+^fa 

big,  o£iz,  o^?'  (;w).    /<{H,«--*"*K 

bill  (at  a  hotel,  etc.),  kanjo. 

bill  of  exchange,  kawase-te 

gata. 
bird,  ^ori. 
bite  (to),  kui-tsukeru. 


VI- 


bitter, 

black,  kuroi. 

blood,  chi. 

blotting-paper,  oslii-gami, 

blow  (to),  fiiku. 

blue,  sora-iro,  ai,  asagi. 


karada. 
boil  (food),  niru. 
boil  (water),  wakasu. 
bone,  hone. 
book,  hont  shomotsn. 
book-keeping,  boki. 
boot,  kutsu. 
born  (to  be),  timareru. 
borrow  (to),  kariru. 
bottle,  tokkuri. 
bottom,  shlta  (no  ho). 
bow  (to),  o  jigi  wo  sum. 
box,  hako. 

boy,  otoko  no  ko,  rnusuko. 
branch,  eda. 
brazier,  Jiibachi. 
bread,  pan. 
breakfast,  asa-han. 
brick,  renga. 
bride,  (hana-)yoine. 
bridge,  hashi. 

bring  (a  thing),  motte  kuru. ' 
bring  (a  person),  tsurete  kuru. 
broad,  hiroi. 
broker,  nakagai. 
.bronze,  karakane. 
•   'brother  (elder),  ani. 
brother  (younger),  ototo. 
Buddhism,  Buppo. 
build  (to),  tateru. 
butcher,  nikuya. 
butterfly,  cho,  choclio. 
buy  (to),  kau. 


c. 
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cabin  (on  board  ship),  keya. 

cabinet  (furniture),  tansu. 

cake,  (o)  kwashi. 

call  (to),  yobu. 

camellia-tree,  tsubaki. 

canal,  hori. 

candle,  rosoku. 

cannon,  tailw. 

capital  (city),  miyako. 

capital  (funds),  motode,  ski- 
ll on. 

card  (visiting),  nafuda. 

card  (playing),  karuta  (from 
the  Spanish  carta). 

cargo,  tsnmi-ni. 

carpenter,  daiku. 

carpet,  shlki-mono. 

carriage,  baska. 

carrot,  ninjin. 

carry  (to),  Jiakobu. 

castle,  skiro. 

cat,  neko. 

catch  (to),  tsukamaeru. 

caterpillar,  kcmuski. 

Catholicism  (Roman),  Ten- 
sJiu-kyo. 

cause,  wake,  gen -in  (learned). 

cave,  (Jiora-)ana. 

ceiling,  tenjo. 

centipede,  mukade. 

certificate,  sJiosJio. 

chain,  kiisari. 

chair,  isu. 

change  (intrans.),  kawaru. 

change  (trans.),  kaeru. 

character  (nature),  seiskitsu. 

character  (Chinese),^'. 

charcoal,  sumi. 


cheap,  yasui. 
cheat  (to),  damasn. 
cherry-tree,  sakura. 
chest  (breast),  mune. 
child,  ko,  kodomo. 
China,  Skina,Nankin(vu\g.). 
cholera,  korera-byo. 
chopsticks,  hashi. 
chrysanthemum,  kiku. 
cigar,  maki-tabako. 
cigarette,  kami -maki-tabako. 
civilisation,  bummei  kaikwa. 
class  (ist.),  joto. 

,,       2nd.    chuto. 

,,       3rd.    kato. 
clean,  kirei  (na). 
clever,  riko  (na). 
climb  (to),  nobont. 
clock,  tokei. 
cloth  (woollen),  rasJia. 
clothes,  kimono. 
cloud,  kuuio. 
coal,  sekitan. 
coat,  uwagi. 

cocks  and  hens,  niwatori. 
cod-fish,  tara. 
coffee,     kohi,      kahe     (from 

the  English  word), 
cold   (to  the  touch),    tsume- 

tai. 

cold  (of  the  weather),  smnui. 
cold  (to  catch),  kaze  wo  kiku. 
colour,  iro. 
comb,  kiishi. 

come  (to),  kuru.  see  p.  142. 
commission  (brokerage),  ko- 

sen. 
confusion,  konzatsu,  o-sawa- 

gi- 
consent  (to),  shochi  sum. 
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consul,  ryoji. 

consulate,  ryojikwan. 

consul,  ryoji. 

consult  (to),  sodan  sum. 

convenient,  benri  (;za),  tsugo 

no  yoi. 

cool,  suziishii. 
coolie,  ninsokit. 
copper,  akagane. 
corkscrew,  kiichi-nuki. 
corpse,  shigai. 
cotton,  momen. 
cough  (to),  seki  ga  deru. 
count  (to),  kazoeru. 
country  (not  the  town),  inaka . 
country  (native),  waga 

hongoku  (learned), 
cow,  ushi. 
crab,  kani. 
crape,  chirimen. 
creditor,  kashi-nushi. 
cross  (a  river),  wataru. 
cross  (a  mountain),  kosu. 
crow  (a),  karasu. 
crowd,  ozei. 
cry  (to),  naku. 
>cryptomeria,  sugi. 
cuckoo,  hototogisu. 
cup,  chaw  an. 
cupboard,  todana. 
curio,  f urn-dog  n. 
curio-dealer,  dogu-ya. 
curtain,  mado-kake. 
custom-house,  zeikwcin. 


D 

damp,  shimeppoi. 
dance  (to),  odoni, 


dangerous,    abunai,    kennon 

(na). 

dark,  kurai. 

daughter,  miisume;  see  p.  229. 
daughter-in-law,  yome. 
dawn,yo-ake. 
day,  hi ;  see  p.  104 — 5. 
day-time,  hint. 
day  after  to-morrow,  myogo- 

nichi,  asatte  (less  polite), 
day  before  yesterday,  issaku- 

jitsu,  ototoi  (less  polite), 
dear  (in  price),  takai. 
debt,  shakkin. 
debtor,  kari-nushi. 
deck  (of  a  vessel),  kampan. 
deep,  fiikai. 
devil,  oni. 
dew,  tsuyu. 
diarrhoea,  geri. 
dictionary,  jibiki,  jisho. 
die  (to),  shinuru. 
different,  betsu  (no). 
difficult,  muzukashii. 
dig  (to),  horu. 
dimensions,  sumpo. 
dining-room,  shokuma. 
dinner  (late),  yushoku,  bam- 

meshi. 

dirty,  kitanai,  kitanarashii. 
disappear  (to),  mienaku  naru. 
disease,  byoki,yamai. 
dish  (large  plate),  ozara. 
dislike  (to),  kirau. 
dismiss  (to),  hima  wo  yarn. 
ditch,  dobu. 
do  (to),  sum,  itasu. 
dog,  inu. 

door,  to  ;  next — ,  tonari. 
downstairs,  shlta. 
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dragon,  ryo,  tatsu. 
drawer,  hiki-dashi. 
drawers  (garments),  shita- 

zubon. 

drawing-room,  kyakuma. 
dream  (to),  yume  wo  mini. 
dreary,  sabishii. 
drink  (to),  nomu. 
drive  (in  a  carriage),  noru. 
drive  away  (trans.),  oi-yaru, 

harau. 

drop  (intrans.),  ochiru. 
drop  (trans.),  otosu. 
dry  (to  be),    kawaite  int. 
duck,  ahiru. 
dust  (on  things),  gomi. 
dust  (flying),  hokori. 
dye  (to),  someru. 


ear,  mimi. 

earth,  tsuchi. 

earthquake,  jishin. 

east,    higashi. 

easy,  yasashii,  zosa  mo  nai. 

eat  (to),  taberu  ;  but  see  p. 

226. 

egg,  tamago. 
elbow,  hiji. 

emperor,  tenshi  sama,  temio. 
empress     (consort),    klsaki, 

kogo  sama. 
empty,  kara  (na~). 
end,  shintdi. 
enemy,  kataki,  teki. 
engage  (to),  yatou,  tanomu 

(more  polite). 
England,     Igiristi,     Eikokit 

(learned  style), 
envelope,  jo-bukuro. 


estimate    (written)    tsumori- 

gaki. 

Europe,  Ydroppa,  Seiyo. 
evening,  yugata. 
exchange  (to),  tori-kaeru. 
exhibition,  hakurankwai. 
explain  (to),  toki-akasu. 
eye,  me. 


face,  kao. 

fall  (to),  ocliiru. 

false,  uso  (no),  honto  de  nai. 

famous,  nadakai. 

fan  (that  opens  and  shuts), 

ogi,  sensu. 
fan    (that    does    not    shut), 

uchiwa. 

far,  toi,  empo  (na). 
fat  (to  be),futotte  iru. 
father,  see  p.  229. 
father-in  law,  shilto. 
feather,  hane. 
feel  (to),  kanjinij  oboeru. 
fetch  (to),  totte  kuru, 
festival,  matsuri. 
fever,  netsu. 

few,  sukunai ;  see  p.  246. 
field  (vegetable),  hatake. 
field  (rice-),  ta. 
find  (to),  mi-dasu,  mi-ataru, 

mi-tsiikeru. 

finger,  yubi  (vulg.  ibi). 
finish  (to),  shimau. 
fire  (flame),  hi. 
fire  (conflagration),  kwaji. 
fire-wood,  maki. 
fish  (alive),  uwo. 
fish  (used  as  food),  sakana. 
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flat,  hirattai,  taira  (na). 

flea,  nomi. 

flesh,  niku. 

floor,  yuka. 

flour,  kona,  udonko. 

flow  (to),  nagarern. 

flower,  hana. 

fly  (insect),  hai. 

fly  (to),  tobu. 

follow  (to),  tsuite  ikn. 

food,  tabemono,  shokumotsu. 

foot,  ashi. 

foreign,  gwaikoku  (no). 

foreign     (article),      hakurai- 

hin. 

foreigner,  gwaikokujin. 
forget  (to),  wasureru. 
fork  (eating),  niku-sashi. 
fox,  kitsune. 
France,     Furansu,      Futsii- 

koku  (learned  style), 
freight  (money  for),  unchin. 
Friday,  Kin-yobi. 
friend,      tomodachi,       hoyii 

(learned). 

frightful,  osorosJiii. 
frog,  kaeru. 
front,  omote. 

fruit  (on  a  tree),  (ki  no)  mi. 
fruit  (to  eat),  mizu-gwaslii. 
full,  ippai  (na). 


garden,  niwa. 
Germany,  Doitsu. 
get  (given  to  one),  morau. 
get  up  (rise),  okiru. 
ghost,  bakewono,  o  bake. 
girl,  onnci  no  ko,  musume. 


give,  see  p.  226. 

glad,  ureshiii 

glass  (a),  koppu. 

glass  (material),  giyaman. 

glove,  te-bitknro. 

glue,  nikawa. 

go  (to),  iku  ;  but  see  p.  225. 

go  away,  kaeru,  itte  shimau. 

go  down,  kudaru,  oriru. 

go  in,  hairn. 

go  out,  dern. 

go  up,  noboru. 

God  (Shinto  and  Protestant), 

Kami  (Sama). 
God  (Catholic),  Tenshu. 
God  (Buddhist),  Hotoke. 
godown,  kura, 
gold,  kin. 
goldfish,  kingyo. 
good,  yoroshii,  yoi,  ii. 
good  (of  children),  otonashii. 
good  (to  eat),  iimai. 
goods,  shina-mono. 
goose  (tame),  gacho. 
goose  (wild),  gan. 
government,  seifn,  o  kami. 
grammar,  bumpo. 
grand,  rippa  (na). 
grandchild,  ma  go. 
grandfather,  ojiisan. 
grandmother,  obdsan. 
grass  (turf),  sliiba. 
gravel,  fan. 
grease,  abura. 
green,  aoi,  midori,  moegi. 
groom,  betto. 
grown-up  person,  otona. 
guest,  kyaku. 
guide,  amiai. 
gun,  teppo. 
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H 

hair  (of  the  head),   kami  (no 

ke). 

hairs  (in  general),  ke. 
hair-pin,  kanzashi. 
half,  hambun. 
hand,  te. 
harbour,  minato. 
hrad,  katai. 
hare,  usagi. 
hat,     boshi,     sliappo     (from 

the  French  chapean). 
have  (to),  motsu. 
head,  atama. 
headache,  zutsu. 
hear  (to),  kiku. 
heaven,  ten  (Confuc.),  goku- 

raku  (Buddh.). 
heavy,  omoi,  omotai. 
heel,  kakato. 
hell,  jigoku. 

help  (to),  sewa  wo  sum. 
high,  takai. 
hill,  yama. 

hire  (a  house),  kariru. 
hire  (a  servant),  yatou. 
history,  reklshi. 
hold  (to),  te  ni  motsu,  motsu. 
hole,  ana. 

holiday,  yasumi-bi,  kyiijitsu. 
Holland,  Oranda. 
honest,  shojiki  (no). 
horn,  tsuno. 
horrid,  iya  (no). 
horse,  uma. 
horsefly,  abu. 
host  (master),  aruji. 
hot,  atsui. 


hot  (like  pepper),  karai. 

hotel,  yadoya. 

hotel-keeper,      yadoya      no 

aruji. 

house,  ie,  uchi,  taku. 
hurry  (to),  isogu. 
hurt  (intrans.),  itamu. 
hurt  oneself,  kega  wo  siiru. 
husband,  see  p.  229. 
hut,  koya. 


I 


ice,  kori, 

ill  (sick),  bydki  (na). 
illness,  bydki. 
inconvenient,  fuben  (na),  tsu- 

go  no  warui,  futsugo  (no). 
India,  Tenjiku,  Indo. 
Indian  corn,  tomorokoshi. 
indoors,  ie  no  ncJii. 
infectious    disease,    densem- 

byd. 

ink  (Indian)  sumi. 
insect,  mushi. 
inside  (of  body),  o  naka. 
insurance  (fire),   kwazai  Jio- 

ken. 
insurance  (marine),  kaijo  ho- 

ken. 

invalid,  byonin. 
invite  (to),  maneku. 
invoice,  okuri-jo. 
iron,  tetsu. 
island,  shima. 


Japan,        Nippon,        Nikon 
(more  elegant). 
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jealousy,  yakimoclii. 
joke,  jo  dan. 
jug,  mizu-tsugi. 

K 

keep  (things  in  general),  ta- 

motsu,  motte  int. 
keep  (pet  animals),  katte  oku. 
kettle,  tetsubin. 
key,  kagi. 
kick  (to),  kern. 
kill  (to),  korosu. 
kind  (sort),  shurui,yo. 
kind     (-hearted),      shinsetsu 

(na). 

king,  kokuo. 
kitchen,  daidokoro. 
kite  (toy),  tako. 
knee,  hiza. 
knife,  hocho. 
knock  (to),  tataku. 
knock  down,  buchi-taosu. 
know  (to),  shiru. 
Korea,  Chosen. 


lacquer,  urushi. 
lacquer-ware,  nun-mono. 
lake,  mizu-umi,  kosui. 
lamp,  rampu  (from  the  Eng- 
lish word), 
language,  kotoba. 
lantern,  chochin. 
late,  osoi. 
laugh  (to),  warau. 
law,  kisoku. 
lawyer,  daigennin. 
lead  (metal),  namari. 
lead  (to),  hiku,  annai  sum. 


leaf  (of  a  tree),  ha. 

left  (hand),  Jiidari. 

learn  (to),  narau,  manabu. 

leave  (of  absence),  hima. 

leave  (depart),  tatsu. 

leave  (behind),  nokosu. 

leave  off,  yameru,  yosu. 

lecture,  enzetsu. 

leg,  ashi. 

legation,  koshikivan. 

lend  (to),  kasu. 

let  (allow),  saseru. 

let  (a  house),  kasu. 

letter  (of  alphabet),  moji. 

letter    (correspondence),    te- 

gami. 
lid,  fu ta. 

lie  down  (to),  neru. 
lie  (tell  a),  uso  wo  iu. 
lift  (to),  mochi-ageru. 
light  (not  heavy),  karui. 
light  (not  dark),  akarui. 
light  (the  fire),  hi  wo  taku. 
light  (the   lamp),  rampu  wo 

tsukeru. 

lightning,  inabikari. 
like  (to),  suki ;  see  p.  57. 
like  (to  be),  nite  int. 
lilac,  murasaki. 
\i\y,  yuri. 
lion,  shishi. 
list,  mokuroku. 
lively,  nigiyaka  (na). 
lobster,  ebi. 
lock  (to),  jo  wo  orosu. 
lonely,  sabisJiii. 
long,  nagai. 
look  at,  miru. 
look  for,  sagasn. 
loose,  yurui. 
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lose  (something),  ushinau. 
lose  (not  to  win),  makeru. 
loss  (pecuniary),  sonshitsu. 
love  (to  be  in),  lioreru. 
low,    hikui. 
lucky,  un  no  yoi. 
luggage,  nimotsu. 
lukewarm,  nurui. 
luncheon,  hiru-gozen. 

M 

mad,  kichigai  (110"). 
maid-servant,    jochu ;     gejo 

(less  polite), 
man,  otoko. 
man-of-war,  gnnkan. 
manager    (of   a    bank,  etc.), 

skihaiflin. 

manager  (head  clerk),  banto. 
manure,  koyasJii. 
many,  6i  (see  p.  246) ;  oku  no. 
market,  ichiba. 
market  price,  soba. 
mast,  Jio-basJiira. 
master  (of  a  house),  aruji. 
mat,  tatami. 
match,  (haya-)tsvkegi. 
matting,  usuberi,  goza. 
meat,  nikn. 
medicine,  kusuri. 
meet  (to),  au. 
melon,  uri. 

melon  (musk-),  makua-uri. 
melon  (water-),  suika. 
merchant,  akindo,  shonin. 
middle,  mannaka. 
milk,  chichi. 
minister    (plenipotentiary  or 

resident),  koshi. 


minister  (of  state),  daijin. 
minute  (one),  ip-pun. 
mirror,  k a  garni. 
missionary,         Yaso-kyoshi, 

denkyoshi. 
mist,  kiri,  moya. 
mistake,  machigai. 
money,  kane,  ki-nsu. 
money  (paper),  kinsatsn. 
Monday,  Gwatsu-yobi. 
monkey,  saru. 
month,  tsiiki.      (For  names 

of  months  see  p.  104). 
moon,  tsiiki. 
moor,  no-hara. 
morning,  asa. 
mortgage,  shichimono. 
mosquito,  ka. 
mosquito-curtain,  knya. 
mother,  see  p.  229. 
mother-in-law,  shutome. 
mountain,  yama. 
mouth,  kiichi. 
move  (intrans.),  ugoku. 
move  (trans.),  iigokasu. 
mud,  doro. 
murder,  hito-goroslii. 
mustard,  karashi. 

N 

nail  (finger),  tsnnie. 
nail  (metal),  kugi. 
name  (personal),  na. 
name  (family),  sei,  myoji. 
narrow,  semai. 
nasty  (to  eat),  mazui. 
navy,  kaigun. 
near,  chikai. 
neck,  nodo. 
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needle,  hari,  nui-bari. 

needlework,  nuimono. 

neighbour,  kinjo  no  hlto. 

new,  atamshii,  shinki  (iid). 

news,  shimbun. 

newspaper,  shimbunshi. 

night,  yoru,  ban. 

night-clothes,  nemaki. 

nightingale,  uguisu. 

noisy,  sozoshii. 

north,  kita. 

north-east,  higashi-kita. 

north-west,  nishi-kita. 

nose,  hana. 

novel  (romance),  shosetsu. 

number,  kazu. 

nun  (Buddhist),  ama. 

nurse  (governess),  komori. 

nurse  (wet-)  uba. 

O 

oak,  nam,  kashiwa. 

oar,  ro. 

offer  (to),  susumeru. 

office,  yakusho. 

official  (an),  shikwan. 

oil,  abura. 

old,  (of  people)  toshiyori  (no), 

old  (of  things),  fund. 

onion,  negi. 

open  (trans.),  akeru. 

open  (to  be),  aite  iru. 

orange,  (mandarin),  mikaii. 

orange  (hard-skinned),    dai- 

dai. 

out-of-doors,  soto. 
overcharge,  kakene. 
overcoat,  gwaito. 
oyster,  kaki. 


pagoda,  to. 

paint  (to  pictures),  egakn. 

painter,  ekaki. 

palace,  goten,  gosho. 

paper,  kami.   ^-±-~ — - 

parasol,  higasa. 

parcel,  tsutsumi-mono. 

park,  koenchi. 

partner,  shain. 

pass      (across     mountains), 


passage,  (in  a  house),  roka. 
passport,  (ryoko-)  menjo. 
pass  (to),  toni,  sugiru. 
patient  (to  be),  gaman  sum. 
pattern,  moyo. 
pay  (to),  harau. 
peach,  momo. 
pear,  nashi. 
peasant,  hyakiislio. 
pen  fude. 
pencil,  empitsu. 
penknife,  ko-gatana. 
peony,  botan. 
pepper,  kosho. 
persimmon,  kaki. 
person,  hlio,jin. 
perspiration,  ase. 
pheasant,  kiji. 
phcenix,  hod. 
photograph,  shashin. 
photographer,  shashin-ya. 
physician,  isJia. 
pick  up  (to),  hirou. 
picnic,  yusan. 

picture    (square    and    hard), 
gaku. 
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picture      (hanging      scroll), 

kakemono. 
pig,  buta. 
pigeon,  hato. 
pill,  gwan-yaku. 
pillow,  makura. 
pin,  hari,  tome-bari. 
pine-tree,  matsu. 
pipe  (smoking),  kiseru. 
pity  (what  a),  oshii  koto. 
plant  (in  general)  kusa. 
plant  (in  a  garden,)  ueki. 
plate,  sara. 
play  (to),  asobu. 
plum-tree,  ume  no  Id. 
pocket-handkerchief,     hana- 

fuki. 

poem,  uta,  ski. 
pond,  ike. 
poor,  bimbo  (no). 
porcelain,      setomono,      toki 

(learned  style), 
port  (harbour),  minato. 
post  (letter-),  yubin. 
post-card,  hagaki. 
post- office,  yubin-kyoku. 
postage,  yubin-zei. 
postage-stamp,  inshi. 
postman,  haitatsunin. 
potato,  imo. 
potato      (sweet),     Satsuma- 

imo. 

pottery,  tsuchi-yaki. 
pour  (to),  tsugu. 
powder,  ko,  kona. 
powders      (medicine),      ko- 

gusuri. 
power     of    attorney,    dairi- 

ininjo. 
practise  (to),  keiko  wo  sum. 


praise  (to),  Jiomcru. 

pray  (to),  inoru. 

precipice,  gake. 

prepare  (to),  kosJiiraeru,  shi- 

taku  iv o  sum. 
president  (of  United  States, 

etc.),  daitoryo. 
pretty,  kirei  (;/«). 
prevent  (to),  samatageru, 

sasenai     (neg.     caus.      of 

sum,  to  do), 
price,  nedan,  ne.  • 
prickly  heat,  asebo. 
priest  (Buddhist),  bosan. 
priest  (Shinto),  kannuslii. 
prince    (imperial   Japanese), 

miya  sama. 

prince  (in  general),  kozoku. 
prison,  roya. 
profit,  rieki,  moke. 
Protestantism,  Yaso-kyo. 
pudding,  (o)  kwashi. 
pull  (to),  liiku. 
punish,  tsumi  sum,  bassum. 
purse,  kane-ire,  kincliaku. 
put  (to),  oku. 
put  away,  katazukem. 
put  in,  irem. 
put  off,  nobasu. 
put  on  (clothes),  kirn. 
put  out  (a  light),  kesu. 
put  up  with,  koraeru. 

Q 

quadruped,     kenwno,     kcda- 

mono. 

quail,  uzura. 
quantity,  kasa. 
quarrel,  kenkwa  wo  sum. 
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quarter  (^),  shi-bun  no  ichi. 
queen  (regnant),  nyotei. 
quick,  hayai. 
quiet,  shizuka  (na.) 

R 

rain,  ame. 

rainbow,  niji. 

rat,  nezumi.  > 

read  (to),  yomu. 

ready  (I  am),  shltaku  shite 

aru. 

ready  money,  genkin. 
reason  (of  a  thing),  wake. 
receipt,  uke-tori. 
red,  akai. 

refuse  (to),  kotowam. 
religion,  shukyo,  oshie. 
remainder,  nokori. 
remember  (to),  oboeru. 
rest  (to),  yasumu. 
restaurant,  ryoriya. 
rice  (growing),  ine. 
rice  (hulled),  kome. 
rice  (boiled),    meshi,   gozen, 

o  mamma. 

rich,  kane-mochi  (no). 
ride  (to),  noru. 
ridiculous,  okashii. 
right  (proper),  n,  honto  (no). 
right  (hand),  migi. 
ring  (intrans.),  naru. 
ring  (trans.),  narasu. 
river,  kawa. 
road,  michi. 
roast  (to),  yaku. 
rock,  iwa. 

roll  (intrans.),  korobu. 
roll  (trans.),  korobasu. 
roof,  yane. 


room,  hey  a. 

root,  (ki  no)  ne. 

rope,  nawa. 

rough,  arai.  • 

round,  mar  id. 

row  (to),  kogu. 

rub  out  (to),  kesu. 

rudder,  kaji. 

rug,  ketto. 

ruins,  koseki. 

run  (to),  kakem,  hashiru. 

Russia,  Oroshn. 


safe,  daijobu  (na). 

sail,  ho. 

sailor,  sendo,  suifii. 

salmon,  shake. 

salt,  shio. 

same,  onaji. 

sand,  siina. 

sandals  (used  indoors),  zori. 

sandals  (used  out-of-doors), 

waraji. 
sash,  obi. 
Saturday,  Doyobi. 
saucepan,  nabe. 
saucer,  shita-zara. 
save  (to),  tasukeru. 
say  (to),  iu. 
school,  gakko. 
screen,  by  obit. 
sea,  umi. 

sea-sick  (to  be),fune  ni  you. 
secretary,  shoki. 
see  (to),  mini ;  see  p.  226. 
seed,  tane. 
seem  (to),  mieru. 
sell  (to),  uru. 
send  (to),   tsukawasu,  yam. 


s. 
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servant,  hokonin,  meshi-tsu- 
kae. 

sew  (to),  nun. 

shade,  shadow,  kage. 

shampooer,  amma. 

shave  (to),  hige  wo  suru. 

shelf,  tana. 

shell,  kai. 

shine  (to),  tern. 

ship, /MW^. 

shirt,  shatsu  (from  the  Eng- 
lish word). 

shop,  mise. 

short,  mijikai. 

short  (of  stature),  sei  no  hi- 
kui. 

shoulder,  kata. 

show,  miseru  ;  see  p.  226. 

shut  (trans.),  shimeru. 

sick  (to  vomit),  haku,  modosu. 

side,  ho,  kata. 

sights  (of  a  place),  meisho 
koseki. 

silk,  kinu. 

silkworm,  kaiko. 

silver,  gin. 

sing  (birds),  naku. 

sing  (human  beings),  utau. 

singing-girl,  geisha. 

sister  (elder),  ane. 

sister  (younger),  imoto. 

sit  (to),  koshi  wo  kakeru. 

size,  okisa. 

skin,  kawa. 

sky,  sora. 

sleep  (to),  neru. 

sleepy,  nemui. 

slide  (to),  suberu. 

slipper,  uwagutsu. 

slow,  osoi. 


small,  chiisai,  chiisa  (na). 

small-pox,  hoso,  tennenso. 

smell  (a),  nioi. 

smelly,  kiisai. 

smoke,  kemuri. 

smoke  (to... tobacco),  tabako 

wo  nomu. 

smooth,  sube-sube  shlta. 
snake,  hebi. 

sneeze  (to),  kushami  wo  mvu. 
snipe,  shigi. 
snow,  yuki. 
soap,     shabon     (from      the 

Spanish  jabon). 
socks,  kutsu-tabi. 
soda-water,  teppo-niizu. 
soft,  yawarakai,   yawamka 

(na). 

soldier,  heitai,  heishi. 
son,  see  p.  229. 
son-in-law,  muko. 
song,  uta. 
sour,  suppai. 
south,  minami. 
south-east,   higashi-minami. 
south-west,  nishi-minami. 
sow  (to),  maku. 
soy,  shoyu. 
spoil  (to),  sonjiru. 
sparrow,  suzume. 
spectacles,  megane. 
speculator  (dishonest),jam«- 

shi. 

spend  (to),  tsukau,  tsuiyasu. 
spider,  kumo. 
spoon,  saji. 

spring  (-time),  haru.       

springs  (of  a  carriage,  etc.), 

bane. 
square,  shlkaku  (na). 
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staircase,  hashigo-dan. 
stand  (intrans.)  tatsu. 
star,  hoshi. 

start,  tatsu,  shuttatsu  sum. 
state    (condition),  yosu,  ari- 

sama. 

steal  (to),  nusumn. 
steel,  Jiagane. 
stepmother,  mama-haha. 
stick  (bludgeon),  bo. 
sting  (to),  sasu. 
stomach-ache    (I     have    a), 

hara  ga  itai. 
stone,  ishi. 

stop  (intrans.),  tomaru. 
stop  (trans.),  tomeru. 
storm,  arashi. 
story  (narrative),  hanashi. 
strange,  fushigi  (no). 
stranger,  shiranai  hito. 
street,  machi,  tori. 
string,  ito. 
strong,  tsuyoi. 
student,  shosei. 
stuff  (for  clothes,  etc.),  kire. 
stupid,  baka  (na). 
suck  (to),  sun. 
sugar,  sato. 

sugar-plum,  (o)  kwashi. 
summer,  natsu. 
sun    (the    actual    luminary), 

hi,    taiyo,    o    tento    sama 

(vulgar). 

sun  (i.e.  sunlight),  hinata. 
Sunday,    nicJi-iyobi,   dontaku 

(a  vulgar  corruption  of  the 

Dutch  zondag). 
sweet,  amai. 
swim  (to),  oyogu. 
sword,  katana. 


table,  tsukue,  tefum. 

tail,  sJiippo. 

take  (to),  torn. 

talk  (to),  hanasu,  hanashi  wo 

sum. 

tall  (of  stature),  sei  no  takai. 
taste,  ajiwai. 
tea,  (o)  cha. 

tea-cup,  cha-nomi-jawan. 
tea-house,  chaya. 
tea-pot,  kibis/io. 
teach  (to),  osJiiem. 
teacher,  sJiisho,  scnsei. 
tears,  namida. 
telegram,  dempo. 
telegraph-office,         denshin- 

kyoku. 

telegraphy,  denshin. 
telescope,    to-megane,    boen- 

kyo  (learned  style), 
tell  (to),  in,  kikascm. 


temple  (Buddhist),  (o)  tera. 
temple     (Shinto),     yashiro, 

jinja. 

thank  (to),  o  rei  wo  in. 
theatre,  shibai. 
thermometer,  kandankei. 
thief,  dorobo. 
thin  (to  be),  yasete  iru. 
thing,  see  p.  35. 
think  (to),  omou,  zonjiru. 
throw  (to),  nageru,  horu. 
throw  away,  suteru. 
thunder,  kaminari,  rai. 
Thursday,  Mokuyobi. 
tie  (to),  shibam. 
ticket,  kippu. 
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tiger,  tora. 

time,  toki. 

tin,  suzu. 

tin  (a),  burikki. 

tight,  katai. 

tinned    provisions,  kanzume 

(-mono). 

tip  (to  a  servant),  sakate. 
tipsy  (to  be),  sake  ni  you. 
tired  (to  get),  kutabireru. 
to-day,  konnichij  kyo  (less 

polite). 

toe,  (ashi  no)yubi. 
to-morrow,  myonichi,  ashlta 

(less  polite), 
tomb,  haka. 
tongs,  hibaslii. 
tooth,  ha. 
toothache  (I  have  a),  ha  ga 

itai. 

tooth-brush,  yoji. 
tooth-pick,  koyoji. 
tooth-powder,  ha-migaki. 
top,  ue  (no  ho). 
torch,  taimatsu. 
tortoise,  kame. 
touch  (to),  fureru. 
towel,  tenngui. 
town  (capital),  miyako. 
town  (post),  sliuku. 
town  (seaport),  minato. 
toy,  omocha. 
trade,  akinai,  boeki. 
tram,  tetsudd-basha. 
translate  (to),  hon-yakiisuru. 
tray,  bon. 
tree,  ki. 

trouble  (to  be  in),  komaru. 
trout,  ai,  yamame. 
trowsers,  zubon. 


true,  honto  (no),  niakoto  (no). 

try  (to),  yatte  mini. 

Tuesday,  Kwayobi. 

tunnel,  ana. 

turn  (intrans.),  mawarti. 

turn  (trans.),  mawasu. 

twins,  futago. 

typhoon,  arashi,  o-arashi. 

u 

umbrella,  komori-gasa. 
uncle,  oji. 

under-clothing,  shltagi. 
understand  (to),  wakaru. 
underwriter,  hokennin. 
uniform      (military),      gum- 

puku. 

United  States,  Gasshukoku. 
unkind,  funinjo. 
unwholesome   (to  be),  doku 

ni  naru. 
upstairs,  nikai. 
ugly  (to  see),  migurushii. 
use  (to),  tsiikau. 
useful,  choho  (no). 
useless,  yaku  ni  tatanai. 

v 

vaccination,  ue-boso. 
valley,  tani. 
vase,  hana-ike. 
vegetables,  yasai-mono. 
velvet,  birodo. 
verandah,  engawa. 
view,  mi-harasJii. 
village,  mura. 
vinegar,  57^. 
volcano,  (fun-]kwazan. 
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W 

waistcoat,  clwkki. 

wait  (to),  mats u. 

wait    (at    table),    kyilji    wo 

sum. 
waiter,  kyuji,  boy  (from  the 

English  word). 
wake      (intrans.),     'me     ga 

sameru. 

wake  (trans.),  okosu. 
wall,  kabe. 

want  (to),  hosliii  (adjective), 
war,  ikusa. 

warm,  atatakai,  atataka  (na). 
wash  (to),  a  ran. 
wash-hand-basin,         cliozu- 

darai. 

washerman,  sentaku-ya. 
wasp,  hachi. 
watch  (clock),  tokei. 
water,  (cold),  mizu. 
water,  (hot),  (o)yu. 
water,       (mineral       spring), 

onsen. 

water-closet,  benjo,  clidzuba. 
waterfall,  taki. 
wave,  nami. 
way   (manner),  yd,    shikata, 

ambai. 

way  in,  hairi-kuchi. 
way  out,  de-guchi. 
weak,  yowai. 
wear  (trans.),  kiru. 
weather,  tenki,  yoki. 
Wednesday,  Suiyobi. 
week,  shukan. 
weight,  mekata. 
well  (a),  ido. 
well  (bodily),  jobu  (no). 


well  (to  get),  naoru. 

west,  nishi. 

wet,  nureta. 

whale,  kujira. 

wheat,  komngi. 

wheel,  wa,  kunima. 

white,  shiroi. 

wholesome,  kiisuri  ;;/  /:<//•;/. 

wick,  shin. 

wife,  see,  p.  229. 

wire,  lianganc. 

win,  katsu. 

wind,  kaze. 

window,  mado. 

wine,  budoshu,  sake. 

wing,  Jiane. 

winter,  fuyu. 

wisteria, /Myt. 

wolf,  okami. 

woman,  onna,  fujin  (polite). 

wonderful,  my 6  (no),  fusliigi 

(;/«),  mczurasliii. 
word,  kotoba. 
work  (to),  hataraku. 
world,  sekai. 
worm  (earth-),  vi'uniz'U. 
wrap  up  (to),  tsutsitinn. 
wrestle  (to),  sumo  wo  iorii. 
write  (to),  kaku. 


year,  toshi. 

yellow,  ki-iroi. 

yesterday,    sakujitsu,     kind 

(less  polite), 
young,  wakai. 


zinc,  totan. 


446. 


SHORT   PHRASES 


IN 


CONSTANT  USE. 


1.  Amari        mita       koto    ga 

jToo-tnttch  hate-seen    fact  ()iom.} 

gozaimasen. 

is-itot. 

2.  Arigato     gozaimasii.  —  Do 

Thankful         (I)  ant.—          IMotc 

itashimashlte  ! 

haring-done  ? 

3.  Ate       ni  narimasen. 

Reliance     to  becoutcsitot. 

4.  CJiito  o  bake 

•i-liltlc     honourably    to-place 

iiasainiashl. 

deign. 

5.  Chitto     mo     kamaimasen. 

even      matterg-not. 


I     have    hardy    ever 
seen  any. 


Thank        you.— Oh  ! 
|  pray  don't  mention  it. 

)      He     is     not     to     be 
J  depended  upon. 

IPray     sit      down      a 
moment. 


{bit. 


It    doesn't   matter   a 


6.  Chotto     h  aiken. 

•  i-littlc  adoring-look  (let  me  do), 

7.  Desii     ga  ...... 

(It)  is,       but 


j      Please    just    let     me 
look. 


Nevertheless,, 


i.  Amari ,  conf.  p.  132. — 2.  i.e.  "  You  are  grateful  to  me  for  having 
done  what  ?  "  It  is  still  more  polite  to  substitute  Do  tsi,kamatsnri- 
maslntc  for  Do  itashimashlte.—^.  Observe  the  avoidance  of  the 
passive,  and  conf.  p.  182. — 5.  After  chito  supply  koshi  wo,  "the 
loins." — 6.  Conf.  p.  241. — 7.  Properly  speaking,  this  phrase  should 
come  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  but  in  familiar  conversation  it 
often  begins  one.  For  ga="  but,"  see  p.  58. 
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8.  Do     shimasho  ? 

Ml  on      shall-do  ? 

9.  Do      shlta        ho      ga  \ 

now     did        gide   (nom.)  What    do   you"  think 

yokaro ?  ^A^v>^t't4^<^<M?H*^*^lwe  had  best  do? 

icill-piobfiblb-be  good?    V  C 

10.  Dochira  ye   irasshaimasu  ? 


_  .  ,  are  you  going  r 

Where      to      deign-to-go  ?       \ 

.  }      How  you  hurt  your- 

11.  Doka       nasaimashita  ka  ?       ,f?  j  thing 

Somehow     hacc'deigncd      ?  -.1-1 

j  the  matter  with  you  ? 

12.  Go          busata          itashi-   }      j      haye     been 

•ttiifust  reuiijuue.vs  have-  •, 

mashita.  ^rude    m    not    "oms:    to 

done. 


SCe      °U        r  S0 


_?  )      Thanks       for       your 

13.  Go       kuro     sama.  trouble.     (Said  chiefly  to 

.tngnsl  trouble      .Wr.  j  infcriors>) 

14.  Go       men     nasai.  }      Please     excuse     me 

excuse  deign.  \  or  I  beg  your  pardon. 


15.  Go         mottomo   dc  gozai-\ 

.tuitiKtiy     right                is             What     you     say      is 
wrtsw    ga \  very  true  ;  still 

1 6.  Go          yukkuri  to     itte     \      Go    slowly.       (A    po- 
•fugustiy      leisurely      going  (lite     phrase    frequently 

irasshai.  [addressed  to  one  start - 

deign-to-be.  j  Jng  off  on  a  walk). 

17.  Go          so;yt      no  tori.        \      As  you  know. 

»mugust  Knowledge    .*     irni/.  ) 

8.  The  Japanese  habitually  use  "how?"  for  "what?"  in  such 
phrases  as  this.  9.  Hi),  see  p.  128. — 10.  For  irasshaiinas  u  substitute 
ikimasu  in  speaking  to  an  inferior. — n.  For  nasaimashita  substitute 
sh'nnashita,  or  still  less  politely  shit  a,  m  speaking  to  an  inferior. — 12. 
See  p.  222. — 13.  See  p.  222. — 16.  Yukkuri  is  a  sort  of  noun,  which  the 
addition  of  to  turns  into  an  adverbial  phrase;  conf.  p.  212. — 17.  Zonji 
is  the  indefinite  form,  usedsubstantively,  of  zonjiru,  "  to  know."  For 
tori  see  p.  218. 
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18.  Hakkiri  to     wakarimasen.}      I    don't    clearly    un- 

I'learly          understand-not'^  derstand. 

19.  Hara  ga       itai.      (familiar.)  )      I've    got   a   stomach- 

Kclly  (now. )(is) painful.  j  ache. 

20.  Hayaku !     liayakn  I  }      Hurry      up  !       hurry 

<l u it /;/!/.'        quickly!  )  up  ! 

21.  Hltotsu     ikura  ?  )      TT  1  r 

one       ho*-,n,,ch?  J      How  much  for  one  ? 

22.  Ichi-nichi     rusu     desu.        }      He     will     be      away 

One-day       absent      in.  j  al}    day 

23.  Ikenai      koto     sJiiumsJiita.}      I've    gone    and    done 
Can't-so    thing     *«**-'*»«•.  |a  stupid  thing. 

24.  Ikura       mo  gozaimasen.     )      There  is  scarcely  any 

lion-much  even         it-no  f.  j  more. 

25 .Itsu     no     koto     deshltal    \      When  did  it  happen  ? 

If/if  M     '»        fact         teas  ? 

I      No,  I  won't ;  or  Get 

26.  lya         desu,  yo  !  J  a]ong  with  you !  or  None 

nisagreeable  ,*,       oh !  ^{  yQur  impudence  ! 

27.  Kagen         ga  warn  gozai-\ 
nodiiy-statc  (nom.)  bad      i».  I  feel  poorly. 

mas  u.  \ 

18.  For  to  see  p.  72. — ig.  The  predicative  adjective  includes  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  be."  But  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  phrase 
polite,  itai  must  be  changed  to  ltd  gozaimasu ;  conf.  p.  124,  IF  204. — 
20.  Supply  the  imperative  koi!  "come,"  or  hashire!  "run." — 21.  More 
grammatically  Hitotsn  wci  ikura  dc  gozaimasu  ?  The  numeral  hitotsu 
will  vary  according  to  the  article  alluded  to  ;— if  a  fan,  then  ip-pon  ;  if 
a  mirror,  then  ichi-mcn,  etc. ;  see  p.  94,  *IF  157  e t  scq. — 22.  Ichi-nichi 
means  indifferently  "one  day"  or  "all  day." — 23.  Ikcnai="no  go," 
"  won't  do." — 24.  This  idiom  may  be  explained  thus  :  "  There  is  not 
even  enough  to  make  it  worth  asking  how  much  there  is." — 25.  For 
the  construction  itsu  110,  conf.  p.  208. — 26.  A  phrase  used  chiefly  by 
women  of  the  lower  class. — 27.  Kagen  is  originally  one  of  the  "  syn- 
theses of  contradictories  "  noticed  on  p.  31,  ka  meaning  "increase" 
(of  bodily  well-being),  and  gen  "  decrease." 
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28.     Rare      kore       tanmasho.   ]      j     think     Jt    win    be 

That        this       tcill-urobably-  r     i  i 

j  about   enough. 


29.  Kaze     wo    hikhnashlta.  ]      j  haye  c        ht 

If*/Mii  (acciis.)    have-drawn.  J 

30.  Kazoete     mireba  ......  \  On  counting  them  over, 

Counting  tvhen(I}scc.  j  I  found  that  ...... 

,/3i.     Kiite  hunt         ga  \ 

aaeing-hcard,     to-come   (nom.)          You    had    better    go 

H.  [and  ask.       (Familiar.) 
(is)good. 

32      Kikashitt        kudasai.  ) 

Causing-to-hear  condescend.  J 

33.  Kimi       ga       warni.  \      It     quite    makes    me 

[Feelings  (nom.)  (are}bad.  j  shudder.      (Familiar.) 

34.  Kochira  ye  o  tori  (  Please    come    in    here. 

Here       to  honourably  to-pass  \  (The         USUal        formula 

nasai.  1  used   to   invite   a     uest 

deign. 


35.     Kokoromochi     ga     warui.\ 

Bodily-feelings  (nom.}  (are}bad.) 

36.          Koniitta         koto  desii.   } 

Was  -bothered       fact     is.           } 

37.     Koniban       wa  !                     } 

Thix-night      as-  for  ! 

I  feel  unwell. 
It  is  a  nuisance. 
Good  evening  ! 

28.  Kirc  korc  is  an  idiom  expressive  of  approximation,  like  our 
"  more  or  less,"  "pretty  well."  —29.  The  English  word  "  a  cold  "  can- 
not be  translated  literally  into  Japanese. — 30.  Mint,  "to  see,"  here 
has  rather  its  proper  signification,  than  the  auxiliary  use  explained  on 
p.  172. — 31  Ton,  which  is  the  proper  word  for  "  to  ask,"  is  almost  always 
thus  replaced  in  the  mouths  of  Tokyo  speakers  by  kiku,  properly  "  to 
hear."  ^For  kiirn  as  an  auxiliary,  see  p.  171.— 32.  Kikashite  should, 
strictly  speaking,  be  kikasctc,  but  see  p.  192. — 33.  Observe  how  Japan- 
ese prefers  the  intransitive  to  the  transitive  construction,  of  which 
"  it  "  is  the  subject  in  English,  and  conf.  p.  250  for  this  marked  feature 
of  the  language. — 36.  The  use  of  the  past,  where  the  present  would 
seem  to  us  more  natural,  is  idiomatic  here. 
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38.  Kondate        wo       misete     \ 

Biii-of'fare    (accus.)  showing  Please   show  me  the 

kndasai.  j  bill  of  fare. 

condescend.  >  , 

39.  Konniclii     wa  /  j      Good  day  !  or  How  do 

Vhis-day      as- for  !  j  you  do  ? 

40.  Kore     de     takusan.  ,      This  is  quite  enough. 

Vhis       by,     (is)plenty. 

41.  Kore  de  yoroshii  ja  nai  ka  ?1      Won«t  this  do  p 

Vhis  by,     good  isn't     ?     J 

42.  Kore        wa,         nan       de  \ 

Vhis       as-for,     what      by  [     What    is    this   made 
dekite     orimasu  ?  |  of  ? 

eventuating       is  ?  ) 

43.  Kore        wa,       nani       ni    \ 

Vhis         as-for,      what          to     I        What      IS      this     USed 

tsukaimasu  ?  [for? 

(do  people)  use  (it)  ?  } 

Tr  \      Oh !    excuse    me    for 

**•     *%?  h,     having    inconvenienced 

Vhis          as-for,       honourable  I 

jama         wo     "*  "~1'~ 7-  *4~     " 


S  ^  '<\  \  i4wLiv\u  A  r    ^  whom  one  has  been 

45.     Kore       wa,     i  shikkei  ?.."     |      Oh!   pray  excuse  my 

This        as-for,       rudeness.          j 


46.     Kore    wa,   yoku          o         } 

Thi*  as-for/well  hononrably{       You     have     done    thlS 

deki         ni  narimashlta.  I  beautifully. 


cvcnltifilioii   to     has-becoittc. 


37.  Some  polite  phrase  must  be  mentally  supplied ;  but  it  is  never 
expressed,  unless  it  be  some  such  banality  about  the  weather  as 
Kosnban  wa,  o  suzushiu  gozaimasii,  "  What  a  pleasantly  cool  evening 
it  is!  "etc. — 39.  Same  remark  as  that  concerning  No.  37. — 40.  Supply 
dc  gozaimcisu  at  the  end. — 41.  For  ja  see  p.  56. — 42.  For  intransitive 
dckiru,  corresponding  to  passive  "  is  made,"  see  p.  180. — 45  Supply 
itashimashlta  at  the  end. 
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47-     Mada  yohodo    aida       ga 

Still      plenty  interval  (nom.} 

arimasiL. 

is. 


There    is   still   plenty 
of  time. 


48.  Mae      ni     mo     Utet-    tori.}      As     I     have     already 

Before     in       also     said     tray,  j  said. 

49.  Maido  go        yakkai   \    j  am  much  obiiged  to 

Each.ti.ne    august    assistance]  f  constant 

sama     desu. 


50.     Makoto      ni 
Vrttth        in, 

ga 

(now.) 


mdshi-wake\ 

excuse  (is).  !       Really     I     know    not 
<  what  excuse  to  offer. 


51.     Makoto     ni     shibaraku.      }      It  is  quite  a  long  time 

Vrnth          in,  some-tinte  (is).     )  since  WC  last  met. 


Mapplra          go 


men 

Paraon 


nasa. 


T    ,        ,  ,       , 

l     humbly     beg     your 

'  Pardon  ;    or    Please   ex- 
cuse  me. 


53.     Maru     de  betsu     na     n*  } 

Completely  different      one  \_       It     is      a      totally      dif- 

desu.  I  ferent  one. 

is.  } 


Mata 


irassJiai. 
«eien-to-co,ne. 


55. 


Mata 


o 
honourably 


hfiyaku\ 
quickly 


T^, 

Please  come  again. 


Please  come  back  soon 


o  kaeri      nasaimasJil.  \  again. 

honourably  to~return         deign. 


56.     Memboku      ga        nai. 

Countenance  (norn.)      inn't. 
(More  politely  gozaimasen.) 


I  feel  ashamed. 


51.  See  p.  241.  —  53.  For  n'  see  p.  70.  The  quasi-adjective  (see  p. 
120)  betsu  na  is  more  usually  betsu  no  ;  but  the  presence  of  «'  (for  no) 
immediately  after  it  causes  na  to  be  preferred.  —  56.  Compare  our 
phrase  "  to  be  put  out  of  countenance." 
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57-     Michi 

Road 

kudasai. 

WO 

(accus. 

condescend. 

58.     Mina 
.til 

yoroshlku. 
well  (say). 

sail 

oshiete  \ 

teaching  \      Please 
froad. 


tell    me    the 


ni 

to 


doka 


\ 

l      Please  remember  me 

|  kindly  to  all  your  people. 


59- 


Minai 


fur  i 


Seeing-not        manner 

shite. 

doing. 

60.     Mo         mina        ni 

•  Hi-cadi/       all  to 

masliita. 

become* 


WO 

(accus.} 


nan- 

has- 


•     Pretending 
see. 


not     to 


It    is    all    done ;    or 
There  is  no  more. 


61.  Mo 

•  llrc.aily 

narimasen. 

becotnes'Hot. 

62.  Mo 

•llready 

narimaau     ka  ? 

becomes  r* 


ikanakereba\ 

if-do-not-go,   ! 


nan-jt 

tchat-hottr 


m} 

to[ 


I  must  be  off  now. 


What  o'clock  is  it  ? 


63.  2l/o  shimai. 

•Urcady  end  (is). 

64.  Mo  takusnn. 

•Already  plenty  (is). 


65- 


Mo 

•fuy-ntore 

tachimasen. 

slands-not. 


yaku 

usefulness 


}      I    have   finished ;    or 
)  They  are  all  done. 

}      That  is  plenty ;  or  I 
j  don't  want  any  more. 


m 

to\      It  is  of  no  use   any 
more. 


58.  At  the  end  supply  itte  kudasai,  "  please  say." — 60.  We  may  ex- 
plain this  phrase  thus :  "  It  has  come  to  this,  that  all  are  gone. "-^61. 
This  phrase  is  used  only  when  the  necessity  is  genuine  and  strong ; 
conf.  p.  157. — 62.  More  literally  "What  o'clock  is  it  already  becoming  ?" 
— 63.  Supply  desti  at  the  end. — 64.  Supply  desit. — 66.  A  very  elliptical 
phrase,  somewhat  as  if  one  were  to  say  "  It  is  all  right  without  it." 
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66.         Md      VOrOshii.    (Familiar.)         \        „,, 

Already  (is)  good.  L     \hat      «ffl     do  ;     Or 

Mo  yoroshm  gozaimasu.  (Polite.)    )  don  *  want  an>*  more. 


67.       Mtohi-kanete       orimasu.   f 

7  i  myself  to  say  the  words. 

fo-say^nable  a,n. 


said  in  asking  for  something.) 

68.  Motto          o  make     \ 

.Jfore,  honourably  to-cheapen  !.        Please       gO      down      a 

iiasai.  j  little  more  in  your  price. 

deign. 

69.  Nai      koto        wa          nai\ 

isn't     fact       a  it-  for,      isn't       There    are  some  ;    or 
(desu).  ["There  is  some. 

(•••*)• 

70.  Naka-nakashochishiMsen.}      Re  won't  hear  of  it. 

Positively  consent    does-not.   } 

71.  A"<7;?     rfg     mo    yoroshii.     \ 

What     by    even,  '(is)  good.  Anything  will  do. 

(More  politely  yoroshiu  gozaimasu.)       ) 

(     What  is  it  ?   or  What 

J  is  the  matter  ?  *  What 
(did  you  say  ? 

73.    ^i«     to       055/mz^s«?     |     vVhat  do  you  say  ? 

IIVi///  //*///       rf  cign-to-say  ?        , 


74.     A7o^/o     ga  kawakimashita.}      I  feei  thirsty 

Throat  (nom.)        has-dried.  j 

75«       °         hay°     gozaimasu.}      Qood  morning. 

Honourably  early  i*. 

67.  For  kaneru  see  p.  180.  —  68.  Makeru  is  literally  "  to  be  vanquish- 
ed," hence  "to  come  down  in  price."  —  69.  For  the  syntax  of  double 
negatives,  see  p.  243.  —  71.  Nan  de  mo,  though  representing  the 
English  word  "anything,"  is  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The 
sentence  is  subjectless,  and  nan  de  mo  is  an  indirect  object  correspond- 
ing to  the  Latin  ablative  denoting  causation  or  instrumentality.  —  75. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  use  this  phrase,  as  foreigners  sometimes 
do,  in  the  afternoon. 
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76.  0       itoma     moshimasho.     }      I.  think   I  must  be 

Honourable  leave  icill-probably-say.  I 

77.  0  jama       itashi- 
ii«m0 

7  ,  , 
ash  lt 

do  tie. 


\  _  . 

*«,**-  Excuse  my  intrusion. 

7  ,  ,  V-  /    A  polite  phrase  used  on\ 

mash  ltd.  (concluding  a  visit.  J 


78.     O  £rto-£  sama  de  ......  )      By      your      kind   in 

Honourable  shade    *llr.     by.  )  fluence. 


79.     0  kage  sama,  sukkari  (l   a™  W^   wel1 

shade  .Wr.,        9««'/«      1  thanks      for      }*OUF      kind 


nao  rim  a  shite  goznijjictsfi.  j  enquiries 


So.     0  kinodoku  de  \ 

Honourable  poison-of-spirit  !        I     am     SOlTy    about    it 

gozaimasii.  j  for  your  sake. 

is. 

81.  O  macliido      sama.}      Excuse  me  for  keeping 

Honourably  long-waiting  JUr.     |  you  waiting  SO  long. 

82.  O  matase-moshi-       \      Really    I    know    not 

Honourably    haring-caused-to-        [  what      CXCUSC      to     offer 

mashite,  makoto  ni  ai-sumimasen.  ffor     having     kept    you 

,r«/l,         truth       in     »,utuaUy-i*-         waiting  SO  long. 
not-pure. 

83.  0  uaka      ga      siiki-\ 

Honourable  inside     (nun/.}     has- 

mashlta.  I  feel  hungry. 

becoute-empty.  ) 

84.  O  tomo        itashi  -\ 

Honourable     companion       will-     {        I     should     like     to     gO 

masho.  [  with  you. 

probably-do.  ) 

85-     °  tdshi       ™se-      1      Show  the  guest  in. 

ii  on  out-  nit  I  if  let-through       say.       ) 

79.  Strict  grammar  would  require  de,  "  by,"  after  sama.  Naornna- 
slntc  gozaimasii  is  more  polite  than  simple  naorimashita  would  be.  — 
82.  More  polite  than  the  preceding  number.  For  mosji  as  a  humble  aux- 
iliary, see  p.  224.  —  83.  For  o  naka  see  p.  223.  —  85.  For  muse  see  p.  224. 
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86.     0  yasumi          nasai    \ 

Honourably     to-rest  deign.   [       Good    night. 

(-mashi}.  ,^ 


87.     Okashlkute       tamarnai.    \       It  ig  realj     iQQ  { 

Bein-  funn  lendure-not.     i 


Being-  funny,     (l)endure-not. 

88.  Okini          o          sewasama,      r   am  much   inciebted 

Greatly  honourable  help    Mr.    1^  for  ^ 

m     nanmaslnta.  j  assistance. 

to    (l)have-bccotnc. 

89.  Oki  ni    osoku    narimashita.}      Excuse  me  for  being 

Greatly       late        have-become,  j  SO  late. 

90.  0-sawaki      deshlta.  }      All    was    bustle    and 

Great-uproar    (it)tcas.  [confusion. 

91.  Oshii       koto  desu,      nel     [     Oh  '  What  a  pity  > 

Regrettable  thing     is,     i*t,'t-il  ?   \ 

92.  OsorosJiii       domo     michi   \ 

Frightful         really       road  How     frightfully     bad 

ga     warn\.     ("Familiar.)  i  the  road  is  ! 

(noin)  (is)bad.  I 

93.  Osoroshii   takai   111011     da.} 

Frightful    dear    thing     is.  \      It  is  frightfully  dear. 

(Familiar.)  j 

94.  0-warai         shimashlta.      \     We  had  a  good  laugh 

Great-laughter       (wc}did.  joverit. 

95.  Sakuban     wa,       yoppite   \ 

Last-night  an-  for,     all-night  \         I  Couldn't  sleep  all  last 

neraremasen     deshlta.  j  night. 

cannot-slecp    (it)  was. 

86.  It  is  optional  to  omit  the  termination  mashi  in  all  cases.  —  87. 
Conf.  p.  123.  —  88.  As  if  one  should  say,  "  I  have  come  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  your  help."  Oki  ni  means  "  greatly  ;  "  vkiku  means  "  big(ly)." 
—  92.  In  strict  grammar  we  should  have  osoroshiku,  notosoroshii.  As 
shown  in  this  example  and  the  last,  the  Japanese  turn  in  quite  a 
different  manner  our  exclamatory  phrases  beginning  with  "what  "  and 
"how."  —  93.  Mori*  is  familiar  for  mono.  —  95.  Deshlta  might  be  omitted 
without  mutilating  either  the  sense  or  the  grammar  ;  but  the  Japanese 
like  thus  to  round  off  the  sentence  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  if  possible* 
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06.    Sayo  de  gozaimasu.  (Polite.)  )      «.    '    .  ,r 

55  desu  or  So  da.  That  ls  so'  or  Yes' 


97.      Shlkata      ga    nai   Umore    )      There    is    nothing   to 
Doing-side  (noni.)  4snt*\  nolitelv    11  T  » 

or    II    cant 


.  , 

(nom.)     few'*.]  mascH.)  )  be  Helped. 

rudeness. 


Rudeness          have-done.         j 

99.  So     desii     ka  ?  }      Is    that    so  ?    OY   Oh 

*'»       f*        ?  j  indeed ! 

100.  So  ka    mo     sliiremasen.   j      Possibly  it  may  be  so. 

iWa  <*  S'fS'Ai       » Km*  t  ill*  m*  **  mm*  sit*  I  *>      \  W  * 


?       crcii   is-tinttnoirablc. 


101.     So  *a     to          o»»e.*6fl,  One     is    t        ted     to 

f       that      if-onc-thinhs,      ,   .     , 

think  so,  and  yet  on  the 


kaette 


other  hand, 


102.  So       shicha  ikenai.   | 

*o  as-1or-doittffi  cannot-go.  r       You  mustn't  do  that. 

(More  politely  ikcmasen.)  ) 

103.  So  ja  gozaimasen.  }      That    is    not    so;    or 

Oh  !  no. 


104.  Sonna  mon    desu.  )      That  is  just  about  it. 

lUttch     thing     is.  }  J 

/^    t    .     ' 

105.  Sonnara,  o          }'o-\ 

If-lltai-is-so,     honourably  dc-\        Well    then,     don't     do 

ski  nasai.  fit. 

sist  deign.  ) 

1 06.  Sowo     ho      wa         o         1      There    are    more    Qf 

What    tide  as-lor,  numerous:     .  1-11  ,- 

rthat    kind   than   01   any 


gosaimasu. 


art 


ther. 


107.     Sore     wa     so    de    gozai^      That  is   SQ     or   Yes, 

That  as-for,  so  is. 


masii. 


fno  doubt. 


96.  See  p.  211. — 100.  More  literally  "  One  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
(not)  so."  In  vulgar  parlance  the  phrase  often  runs  thus :  So  ka  shira 
(for  shirctn).  — 101.  See  bottom  of  p.  238  for  a  similar  construction. — 
102.  More  lit.  "  It  won't  do,  if  you  do  that." — 106.  See  p.  128. 
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108.  Sore    wa    so  desu  ga  .....  \ 

Vital  as-for,  so     is     whereas  , 

109.  Sitde  ni  moshl-agemashlta]      As    I    ha-e     already 

.fir*.*,        fel*f  «»,*.,  k 


form 

no.     Sukoshi  mate.    (Familiar.))      XTT  v 

f     Wait  a  minute. 


ic  flit 

in.     Siikoshi         o  mnchl\ 

nasal    MiMe  HonottraMy  to'wait\(^.  polite.) 


112.  Taigal  wakarimashita.      }      I  understand   most  of 

•Jlostly  have-understood.        j  it. 

113.  Talso    niglyaka     de     go-\ 

"vely  f-      It  was  very  lively. 


114.  Te        wo         aratte  \ 

Hands  (accus.)  haviitg-washcd[       I    think    I  will  go  and 

kimaslio.  I  wash  my  hands. 

*r  HI-jH-obab  tycomc. 

115.  To    mo  kaku  mo        go-    ] 

Thai  even,  thus  even,  august-  \      At    any    rate    please 
ran     nasal.  flook    at    it. 

glance  deign* 


ii6-  tan. 


117.      Wake 

Reason 

no       wakaranai 

of    understand-not 

Something  I  can't 

at 

koto. 

all  make  out. 

thing. 

112.  The  past  tense  here  idiomatically  replaces  the  present. — 115. 
To  mo  kaku  mo  is  an  idiom. — 117.  A  good  example  of  the  ambiguous 
relative  phrases  discussed  in  p.  51.  It  is  not  the  thing  that  does  not 
understand,  but  I  who  cannot  understand  the  thing. 
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118.     VVasure-mono     wa       nai 

Fot'gct-thing      as-for,    isn't 

ka? 


119.  Watakushi    ni      kwankei 

Jfle  to,   connection 

ga     nai. 
(nom.)    isn't. 

120.  Yo^ gozaimasii    to    mo!   } 

Good  is  that  even!    j 

121.  Yohodo  beppin  desu.         ) 

Very       pretty       is.  j 

122.  Yoi    ambai     ni 

Good  condition  in 

123.  Yoi  mi-harashi  desu,  ne  !\ 

Good         view  iv, — eh  ?    j 

124.  Yoi    tenki  de  gozaimasii. 

Good  ircather  is. 

125.  Yoroshiu  gozaimasii 

Good  is 

ka  ? —  Yd  go z a  imas  ii . 

?          Good         is. 


Are    you     sure     you 
have  forgotten  nothing? 

(Familiar.) 


It  has   nothing  to  do 
with   me.    (Familiar.) 

Of  course  it  will   do 
quite  well. 

She  is  very  pretty  in- 
deed. 

It  is  fortunate  that — 

What      a       beautiful 
view ! 

It  is  fine  weather. 
(A  phrase  used  in  fine  wea- 
ther on  accosting  anyone.) 

Is  it  all  right  ? — Yes. 


126. 
masii. 

think. 


Yosaso  ni  onwi- 

JLikely-lo-be-good    to        (I) 


127.     Yoshita     ho      ga       yo- 

jUesixted     side    (nom)       iri/l- 
karo. 

probably-be-good. 


128.        osrt         ga     na. 

m/Kcnltij  (tiom)     inn"!. 


I     should     think      it 
would  do. 

I  think  it  will  be  best 
to  give  up  the  idea. 


There  is  no   difficulty 

about    it.     (Familiar.) 


120.  To  mo  final="  of  course."  — 126.  Japanese  idiom  requires  ni  in 
such  phrases,  when  the  adjective  of  probability  is  turned  into  an  ad- 
verb by  the  fact  of  a  verb  following.  — 127.  Past  tense  for  present; 
conf.  *i  274 — 5.  — 128.  Politely,  Zosa  gozaimascn. 
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i.     A  no     Into    no    iu  koto  }      ._ 

Vhat    person    ',     say,  thing,{        Every         WOfd          that 

wa,     wina     nso     desu.  I  fellow    says    is    a    lie. 

all         lies        are. 


2.     A  HO    hlto     no    na       wn,   \ 

That  person     '.    na.ne  as-far,  !        What     1S     hlS    name? 

nan     to     iiiuasu  ?  [(more  lit.    What  do  peo- 

that      say?  pie  say  that  his  name  is?) 


3.     Daibu  nlwa  no    sakura 

Good-deal  ffarden    '*  chcrry-trees\        A  good  many  cherry- 

ga      saki-kakemashita         ka-     blossoms  have  begun  to 

(nom.)   have-be  fftin-to-blossom    be- 

ra,    tsugi  no  Nichiyo  atari  ni  I  come  out  in  the  garden  ; 

catise,  next     '*      Sunday    about  in  Vso  I  suppose    Mukojima 


wa,     Mukojima     ga      chodo 

aa-for,   ^Itikojima  (nom.)     exactly 


will  just  be  at  its  best 
about  next  Sunday. 


yo rosh iu    gozaimashd . 

good        ifilt~probably-be. 

4.     Daibu         kata-kage         ni\      There  is  a          d  deal 

*1-good-deal     side-shade  to 

natte         kimashlta    kara,    (  of  shade  in  many  places; 

ha  fin  ^-become    ha*-come    because,  [so  I  shall  begin  to  think 

soro-soro       de-kakemasho.  ,    r 

leisurely   Kilt-probably-so-out.         }  °f  &°ing  OUt 

i.  For  a  good  example  of  a  similar  construction  with  no,  see  p.  53, 
beginning  Scnjitsu  o  hanashi. — 2.  For  to  iu  see  p.  50  and  p.  72. — 3. 
For  kakcru  see  p.  196.  Muknjima  is  a  part  of  Tokyo  celebrated  for 
its  avenue  of  cherry-trees.  Observe  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
clauses  are  connected  by  kara ;  lit.  "  because  the  cherry-trees  have 
partially  blossomed,"  etc. — 4.  The  auxiliary  kimashita  makes  the 
phrase  paint  or  photograph,  as  it  were,  the  gradual  oncoming  of  the 
shade.  Simple  natta  would  be  a  very  flat  substitute  for  compound 
nattc  kimashlta;  conf.  last  paragraph  but  one  of  p.  175. 
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5.     Do    ka    ko    ka      tsugo      \      We   shall   be  able  to 


(nom.)   will-eccntuatc.  J  Other. 

6.  Doha   Yokohama  made   no\ 

Please    Yokohama       till       '*  Please      give      me      d 

70*0         qfuku-gippu        wo      tfirst-class  return   ticket 

first-class   go-retut-n-ticket    (accus.)  { 

ichi-mai     kudasai.  to  Yokohama. 

onc-piecey  condescend.  J 

7.  Domo!  ka  ni\      Though  I   lie   down, 

Really  mosquitoes  by 

sasarete,  nete          mo       \l  can  t  get  to  sleep,—  I 


am  so  terribly  bothered 
by  the  mosquitoes. 


tff'fti-tiif-*lnn.<f,  lying-down  though, 

ne-tsukareiiai. 

cannot-s  tick-to-sleep. 

8.     Furiso  desil     kara.      \      Ti  ,     ,      ,., 

Likcly-lo-rain       is        became,    }   ,    It    looks    like  ram  J  SO 

yoshimasho.  \l  think  l  Wl]1  &lve  UP 

Kill-probably-desist.  J     (the  idea  °f  the  excursion'  etc'^ 

Q.     Hidoi     furi     ni       natte     \       T 

Violent     fall       to     becoming]        !t     haS     COme     On     tO 

kimashita.     Shikashi,     yudachi  j  rain  hard.      Still,  as   it 

has-come.     JVevothelcss,    shower    K  j          shower,   I  SUP- 

desu  kara,  jiki  akan-  ( 

is   because,    immediately       will-       POS6    it    will    SOOO    clear 

masho.  Up. 

ft  fob  ab  ly-cleat: 

10.     Hltori  de     bon-yari   shite  \ 

.llone    by,     vacantly     doing]        I    Was    SO    dull    all    by 

orimashita       kara,         nemuku    l,myseifj  that  j  got  quite 

was  because,  sleepy      j 

narimashita.  sleepy. 

became. 

5.  Do  ka  ko  ka  is  an  idiom  meaning  "  somehow  or  other,"  "  by  hook 
or  by  crook."  If  for  dckimasu  were  substituted  dckimashd,  the  phrase 
would  signify  "  I  think  we  shall  be  able,"  etc. — 6.  Kippn,  "  a  ticket," 
takes  the  auxiliary  numeral  mat,  because  a  ticket  is  a  flat  thing;  see 
p.  97. — 9.  For  akarimashi)  some  would  prefer  to  say  agarimasho,  "it 
will  probably  lift." 
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11.  1 1      no      ga        nakereba, 

Good    ones    (110111.)      if-are-not, 

marit  de  yoshimaslio. 

c oinp Ictely  if  ill-in'ol> ab ly-des is t. 

12.  Ima-dokl  so  no     yd        na 

•Votr-timc    that  fashion  being 

koto     wa      sukunai.        YosJii ! 

thin  ff  its-far,  (is)  scarce.         Good! 

atta          to  sliita  tokoro      ga, 

have-been  thai  did  place  although, 

tdji          no      ron       ni     wa 

present-time 's  discussion  to  as-for 

aimasen. 

meets-nol. 

13.  yiko-gara  de,          asa-ban        I 

Season-kill d  by,  tHorning-evcning  , 

wa       suzusliiku  narimashila. 

as-for,          cool  have-become* 


If  there  are  no  good 
ones,  I  won't  buy  any 
of  any  kind. 

Very  little  of  that  sort 
of  thing  goes  on  now- 
adays ;  and  even  sup- 
posing there  to  be  in- 
stances of  its  occur- 
rence, it  doesn't  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

We  are  getting  on  in 
the  season,  and  so  the 
mornings  and  evenings 
have  become  cool. 


14.     Kana  wa       siikoslii 

Jap.-syllabary  as-for,     a-litlle 

wakarimasu  ga, — ji 

understand         whereas,  Chinese" 

wa    yomemasen. 

characters  as-for,  cannot-rcad. 


\  I  understand  the  Ka- 
\na  a  little,  but  I  can't 
Tread  the  Chinese  cha- 
/  racters. 


ii.  For  110  ga  conf.  IF  112  and  137. — 12.  Sukunai  is  always  predica- 
tive, as  here ;  see  p.  246.  But  it  is  generally  convenient  to  reverse,  as 
has  here  been  done,  the  order  of  the  ideas  in  an  English  translation. 
Yoshi,  the  conclusive  form  (see  p.  108)  of  the  adjective  yoi,  "  good,"  is 
here  used  as  an  exclamation,  but  forms  from  the  grammatical  point 
of  view  a  sentence  by  itself.  To  slrita  tokoro  ga  is  an  idiom  meaning 

"granting  that "13. — Gara,  suffixed  to  a  noun,  indicates  "kind," 

"nature,"  hence  "cause,"  very  much  like  the  postposition  karaf  "be- 
cause," of  which  it  is  probably  but  a  nigori'zd.  form. — 14.  Kana,  see 
see  p.  8.  Notice  the  force  of  the  two  wa's,  acting  like  Greek  fj.ei>  and 
O£:  "  As  for  the  Kana,  I  understand  it  a  little  ;  but  as  for  the  Chinese 
ideographs,  I  can't  read  them  at  all."  A  European  would  probably 
erroneously  use  the  accusative  particle  wo  in  this  place  instead  of  wa. 
Notice  how  the  Japanese  construction  omits  both  the  nominative  "  I  " 
and  the  accusatives  "  it"  and  "them." 
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15.  Kake-ne         wo      iwanai    \ 

Excessive-price  (accus.}  saying-not\        Don't         ask         fancy 

t  ±?  i  ;±:  ,  r,,  %*.  U*.  Ten  me  the  true 

kudasai.  price,  please. 

condescend. 

16.  Ketchaku  no  tokoro     wa,  \      What  is  the  very  low- 

j»ecfefeM      '.    j^e    «*-rtM.,|      t        ke  will 

ikura    made  makanmasu  ka  ?  i  * 

how-much  till  cheapen  ?        J  down    tO  ? 

17.  A"?>a   y£    ?£M  michi    wa,   ] 

Kiga    to  goes  road  as-for,  [     Which  is  the  road  to 

dochira  de  gozaimasu  ?  (  Kiga  ? 

which  is  - 


1  8.     7<"z//o       ^?^m       jo      wi  so 

Positively  conte,  manner  in,  so  (       Go  and  tell  him  to   be 

itte         koi.  I  sure  to  come. 


19.  Komban    wa       taiso     hie-^ 

To-night  as-for,  greatly    is-  It      is     very    chilly    tO- 

masu      kam,  yagu       wo     \     .   ,  leage       t  Qn 

chilly     because,     bed-clothes  (accus). 

mashlte        kudasai.  some  more  blankets. 

augmenting  condescend. 

20.  Komban         wa         taiso    \ 

To-night      as-for,      greatly}      There     are     lots     of 
ka  ga      dete  kita  .  .   , 

tO-night  J  SO 


^o)'ct          ic'o       ^s?^-  Tplease  put  up  the  mos- 

because,    mosquito-net  (accus.)  hang-    Quito-net 

tc     kudasai. 

ing  condescend. 

21.     Komban        wa  ya-     \ 

To-night       as-for,        evening-  1          r 

*wai  wt     manckareta        kara,          You  must  Put  out  my 

party    to,  havc-becn-invited  because,  ',  dreSS-clotheS,     as     I    am 

^-X/^M       wo    shitakn          wo)\  inyited    Qut   to    a         t 

dress-clothes  '*  preparations  (accus.)  I 

swm        ^«        n.  this  evening. 

to-mahe  (nom.)  (is}good.  J 
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22.  Konna  tansu       wa,      doko\ 

Such     cabinet    as-for,  where  '        Where    Can    ODC      buy 

de  kaemasu  ?  f  such  cabinets  as  these  ? 

tit  is-bttyable  ?  ) 

23.  Kono     muko       no      tsiiki-\ 

vhts    opposite     '.«      stfike-l      Where  does  this  lead 

atari      wa,     doko  desu  ?  j  to  ? 

against  as-for,  where     is  ? 

24.  Kore   kara  saki    no    michi\ 

This  from,    front    '*        road    I         How    is    the    road     a- 

wa,     do    dcsii  ?  i  head  ? 

as- for,  how   is  (it)  ? 

25.  Kore  kara     undo      ni   de-\ 

This  from,     exercise     to,  go-  [       I    am    going    Out  HOW 

kakemasii.  I  to  take  some  exercise. 

out.  j 

26.  Mada       motte       kimasen  }     Although  they  haven't 

suu     carrying      come-not  I  brought  them  yet,  there 
ga, — am      ni    wa  arimasii.     I  is   no   doubt    about   the 
although,  exist  in  as-for,    exist.       J  things  being  there. 

27.  Mijikai     no       mo       are-    \ 

Short      ones     also     while-  \      Some  are  short,  and 
ba,     nagai  no  mo  gozaimasii.  Tsome  are  long. 

there-are,  long  ones  also  (there)  are.  I 

28.  Moshi !  koko        wa    \      Excuse  me,  what  may 

Pe,  adventure!        here        a  ,-for, »  fo         h  f        hig 

nan     to      in  tokoro      desho  ? 

what   that  say  place  probably-is?}  place  ? 

18.  For  the  important  subject  of  the  rendering  of  indirect  quotation, 
see  p.  247  *?£  scq. — 22.  For  such  intransitives  as  kacru,  ese  p.  183  ct  seq. 
— 23.  More  lit.  "  As  for  the  abutment-place  opposite  to  this,  where  is 
it  ?" — 26.  Aru  ni  wa  arimasii^1  as  for  their  existing,  they  exist")  is  an 
emphatic  construction  ;  see  p.  76.  Any  verb  may  be  so  used  for  em- 
phasis' sake. — 27.  Conf.  p.  175  for  this  construction  with  the  condi- 
tional.— 28.  Instead  of  Moshi,  one  may  say  Go  men  nasal,  "  Deign  to 
pardon  me,"  or  Chotto  ukagairnasu,,  "  I  just  enquire." — 29.  More  lit. 
"  There  is  no  way  of  calling  it  even  what  ?  " 
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29' 


g-a       gozaimasen. 

(nom.)  is-not. 


30. 


There   is   no  way   of 
f  saying  it. 


shojimashlta         to     miete j 

has-been-produced   that  seeming      1 

31.  O  kaeri  nasaimaslii ! 

Honourably  to-returu     deign. 

Sazo       soto        wa  o 

Indeed  outside   as- for,  honourably 

samu       gozaimashltaro. 

cold     will-probably-have-bcen. 

32.  0!     kfitabireta.         Omoi- 

Oh!  have-got-lired.          Con- 

gake         naku         kyo       wa 

sideration  not-being,  to-day  as-for,  \ 

arnita  kara,        gakkari    f 

hare-walked     because,     exhaustion 

shita.      (Familiar.) 
lift  re-done. 

33.  Omote-muki     de      naku, 

Face-fronting    by    not-being, 

nai-nai  de  kiite 

inward-inward  by,  hearing 

kudasai. 

condescend. 

34.  Sakki       made       wa       de-\ 

Before  till        as-for,     go- 

kakeru  tsiimori  datta      ga, — 

out       intention    was    although, — 

yoki     no  sei    ka,       kibun 

weather  '.«  effect  ?,  bodily-feelings 

ga     warnkn     natta         kara, 

(nom.)     bad   hare-become   because, 

deni      no       wa     yoshimasho. 

go-out     act     as-for,  will-probably- 

Kuruma-ya  wo 

desist.     JfinrHtisha-man       (accus.) 

kotowatte     kudasai. 

declining     condescend.  / 


It   would    seem    that 
^^{^   have    ad 
, 

a 

Welcome  back!  You 
must  indeed  have  found 
it  cold  out-of-doors. 


Oh!  I  am  tired.  I 
walked  to-day  much 
further  than  I  had  meant 
to  do,  and  I  am  quite 
played  out. 


Don't    ask    ofBcially, 
ask   privately   please. 


Until  just  now  I  had 
intended  to  go  out. 
But,  whether  it  is  from 
the  effect  of  the  weather 
or  from  something  else, 
I  feel  quite  unwell  now, 
land  so  shall  give  up 
the  idea  of  going  out. 
Please  tell  the  jinriki- 
s/m-man  that  he  is  not 
wanted. 
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35.  Sensei  ni  choito         o 

Teacher  to,  a-little  honourable 

ide       nasaru  yd          ni     so  I      Just  go  and   ask  my 

exit          deigns         manner       in,      so  Vteacher  to  CQme  here> 

itte       koi. 

saying     come 

36.  Taiso      ase   ni       natta       x      j  haye       t  into  such 

Greatly    sweat  to  have-becotnc  \ 

kara,      kimono       wo      sukkari  \ a    perspiration,    that     I 

because,      clothes       (accus.}     entirely  ("think     I    Will  change  all 

ki-kdemashd.  ,  tl_ 

will-i»ob«bl,j-change.  }  ^  Clothes. 

37.  Taiso     kumotte     mairima- 

Crrcatly     clouded  has- 

shlta.     Soko-bie     no  sum   toko 

come.     Under-chill    '*     does     place 

wo       mimasii       to,        komban 


The  sky  has  all 
clouded  over.  I  feel 
thoroughly  chilled, 

(accus.)        see         when,      to-night  ^which        makes        me 

think    that    perhaps    it 
may    snow    to-night. 


atari        wa    yuki     ga       fnru 

about       an- for,  snow  (nom.)  will-fall 

ka     mo     sJiiremasen, 

?        even       know-not. 

38.     Tenki  wa         yoshi ;    i      The  weather  is  fine, 

VTeather        as-far,         (is)  good  $  \ 

kaze  mo  nashi.  Ensoku  \ and  there  is  no  wind. 
wind  also  is-not.  Excursion  ~\\_  js  a  lovely  day  for  an 
sum  ni  ii  hi  desi'c. 

to-do   for,  good  day       is.  excursion. 

30.  Our  phrase  "  it  would  seem  that,"  or  the  adverb  "  apparently," 
is  generally  thus  rendered  by  to  micte,  the  construction  being  reversed, 
and  another  clause  being  necessary  to  clinch  the  sentence. — 31.  A 
phrase  used  by  any  of  the  household  to  their  master,  or  by  hotel  peo- 
ple to  a  guest. — 32.  Gakkari  is  a  sort  of  onomatope  for  exhaustion. — 
34.  Dcru  no  wa  might  be  replaced  by  dcru  no  wo. — 37.  Toko  is  for 
tokoro,  "place,"  hence  "fact."  Mimasu  to,  "when  I  see,"  "when  I 
Consider  (the  fact  that  I  am  doing,  i.e.  feeling,  an  under-chill)."  Fnru 
ka  mo  shircmascn,  lit.  "one  cannot  know  whether  it  will  snow." — 38. 
Yoshi  and  nashi  are  conclusive  forms  ;  see  p.  108 — g.  In  the  Written 
Language  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  Tenki  mo  yokn,  kaze  mo 
nashi,  thus  correlating  the  two  clauses  as  in  the  last  example  on  p.  109. 
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39-     Tsugi     no       shiikn     made 

.».»•/          \     post-toifit      till, 

nan       ri       gozaimasu  ? 

what  leagues  are  ? 


How   many  miles  is 
it  to  the  next  town  ? 


40, 


no 


Watakushi 

Me 

ho        ye 

direction      to, 


wa        achira 

as-far,          there 

ichi-do        mo 

one-time       even 


itta       koto 

hare-gone  fact 

aiuiai        wo 
guide       (accus,} 

kudasai. 

condescend. 


ga 

(nom.} 


hltori 
one-person 


nai     kara, 

isn't  because, 

yatotte 

hiring 


As  I  have  never  been 
in  that  direction  before, 
please  engage  a  guide 
for  me. 


41.    Yoi  mono     wo  o          \      What      a      beautiful 

Good  thing  (accus)  honourably]  ih{         ^  ig  whjch 

motome     nasaimas/nta.  ° 

to-procure     have-deigned.  \  have  bought  ! 


42. 


Yuki       wa  kirei  desu\ 

Snoop       as-for,  pretty  is 

ga, —       ato     no  michi  ni 

although, — after     '*           roads  by 

komarimasu. 

(one-)   ix-in-t rouble. 


Snow  is  a  pretty  thing 
to  look  at,  but  it  puts 
the  roads  in  a  frightful 
state  afterwards. 


40.  For  koto,  conf.  p.  159.— 42.  Ato  no  michi,  more  lit.  "the  after- 
roads." 


11  448. 


EASY 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


i.     Mada  ma  ni       aimasho     > 

still  space  to  will-probably- 

ka  ? — Mo      ma    ni     ai- 

tMft't  ? — Already  space  to  mcets- 

masen. 

not.  J 


Shall    I     still    be    in 
time  ? 

No,  you  won't. 


2.  Mo       ma   ni       aimasu- 

•Already  space  to  will-probably 

mai        ka  ? — Mada     ma 

not'»neet          ? — Still          space      to 

aimasu. 
meets. 

3.  Omoshiro  gozaimashlta  ka  P 

Amusing  irti*  ? 

Ie ;    amari   omoshiroku    wa 

*Vo  ;        too  amusing-       as- for, 


Don't    you    think     I 
-shall    still    be   in   time? 
Yes,  you  will. 


Was  it  amusing  ? 
No,  not  very. 


Go      bydki       wa    ikaga  de 

sickness  as-for,     how 

gozaimasu  ka  ? 

is  ? 

Arigato   gozaimasu.      Oki  ni 

Vhankful         am.  Greatly 

kokoroyoku     narimashita. 

heart-good       have-beconte. 


How  do  you  feel  to- 
day ? 

Much    better,    thank 
you. 


3.  For  amari,  see  p.  132.  For  the  wa  after  oinoshirokti,  conf.  p. 
76.  Such  elliptical  sentences  as  "No,  not  very"  in  the  English 
version  of  this  example  are  not  admissible  in  Japanese. 
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5.  Anata     wa,  o  \ 

I«»M    as-for,   honourable  Have  you  any  child- 

kodomo-shu   ga   gozaimasii  ka  ?  !  ren  ? 

children       (nom.)          tire  ?         1 

Ie ;  watakiishi  wa       dokushin     f 

.V«,«          me  as-for,  single-person}.        No,    I    am  a  bachelor. 

de  gozaimasii. 

am. 

6.  Ryoko-menjo  ipo     \ 

Journey-passport         (accus.}  Have  yOU  got  a  paSS- 

o       inochi  de  gozaimasii  ka  ?  \.port  ? 

honourably  to-hold  is  ?  Yes,  I  have. 

He  !      sJwji       itash He  •  orimas ii .  \ 

l*r »  .'   possession     doing          am. 

7.  Embi-fukii  deirassliaimasu,      Are     you     £oin«-     in 

Sicalloic-tail-coatiu      deign-to-go 

kaP—Sore    de        naku      mo,      [  evening  clothes,  Sir  ? 

?—Vhal      in    not-being   even,       f       No,       my       frOCk-COat 

furokku-koto  de  yoroshii.  I     .„  d          „  h 

frock-coat        by    (is)good. 

8.  O  meshi-mono     wo  \ 

Honourable          clothes  (accus.}\        Are      yOU       goill0"      to 

ki-kae    nasaimasu     ha  ,    fc 

honourably   icear-change     deign  to         y 

^r?  (Sir? 

No,  I  shall  remain  as 
/  Kono  mama  de,   uwagi 


JVo !     This    fashion  by,  overcoat 

dake  yoi    ho  ''to       kaeyo. 

only,  good  side  that  will-change* 


I  am,  except  that  I  will 
put  on  a  better  coat. 


5.  More  lit.  "  As  for  you,  are  there  honourable  children?" — 9. 
Ryokd  may  be  omitted.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  rather  high- 
flown.  In  simpler  parlance  it  would  be  He  !  motte  orimasu. — 7.  Sore 
de  naku  mo,  "  even  without  that."  Furokku-kdto  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  "frock-coat,"  of  which  Japanese  organs  are  capable. — 8.  Meshi- 
mono  is  a  very  polite  term  used  chiefly  by  servants  in  addressing  their 
masters.  Yoi  ho="  the  good  one,"  or  "  a  better  one,"  "  my  best  one." 
Observe  the  simple  non-honorific  kaeyo  used  by  the  master  in  ad- 
dressing his  servant.  Between  friends  it  would  be  kaemashd ;  and  the 
servant  in  the  question  uses  the  still  more  honorific  periphrasis  o  kikac 
uasaiuiasu,. 
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9.     Senjitsu      wa,     kekko  na  \ 

Former-day  as-for,:   splendid  Many    thanks    for  the 

o  shina     wo     arigato     ,         .  .r  , 

honourable  article  (accns.}  grate-       Beautiful      present     you 

zonjimasu.  made  me  the  other  day. 

fully      (I)  think. 

Do  itashima shite !  Makoto  ni\      Qh  !  pray  don't  men- 

Ho,r   haying-done?        Vruth       in,    tion     ^        ^    wag    reall 

somatsu  na  mono    de,    shttsu^       h    rubbish,     that    it 

coarse        thing  being,  rudeness  [  ,         r 

de  gozaimashlta.  w*s  qmte  rude  of  me  to 

if  as.  i  oner  it  to  you. 


10.     (Visitor  rings  the  bell.)     Servant  appears. 

Welcome  ! 


Irasshaimashl ! 

Mteign-to-co»ne  ! 

Okusama     wa,  o 

•fly-lady     as-for,    honourable 

uchi    de  gozaimasu  ka  ? 

inside   at  is  ? 

He !  taku  de  gozaimasu. 

1  V.»  /  house  in  is. 


Is  Mrs.  :;::;:  at  home  ? 


Yes,  Sir. 


ii.     Rusn-chil       ni   donata  mo\ 

Absence-dttring    in,       anybody     I        Did    no  One  Call  while 

o  ide    wa    nakatta  ka  ?   I  was  out  ? 

honourable   exit  as-for,  wasn't      ? 


9.  It  is  the  rule  to  use  some  such  depreciatory  phrase  as  this  in 
speaking  of  a  present  made  by  oneself  to  another.  The  self-deprecia- 
tion does  not  sound  at  all  excessive  to  Japanese  ears.  For  the  de  in 
somatsu  na  mono  dc,  see  p.  122,  If  200  et  seq.  This  method  of  correlat- 
ing sentences  must  be  carefully  studied.  —  10.  When  there  is  no  bell, 
as  in  all  old-fashioned  Japanese  houses,  the  visitor  cries  out  O  tanoml 
moshimasu,  as  in  No.  12  on  next  page.  The  servant  here  says  simply 
taku,  rather  than  o  taku,  in  order  to  avoid  applying  honorifics  to 
any  one  connected  with  the  family  he  himself  belongs  to,  even  though 
it  be  the  lady  of  the  house  herself.  —  n.  The  potential  musaremashita 
at  the  end  is  more  polite  than  plain  mosu  would  be  ;  see  p.  224,  f[  403. 
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He  !      senkoku      kono  tefuda 

f*es  !     former-hour      this     card 

no       kata         ga        irasshai- 

**  gentleman    (num.]  having-deign- 

masJiite,  o  kaeri    ni 

ed-to-come,     honourable    return    to 

nattara,  "Yoroshiku" 

irhen-shall-have-become,  "  lf*c/I" 

to     mosareniashita. 

that     was-able-to-say» 


12.     O        tano(mi)  moshimasii  /] 

Honourably    to-ask  say  ! 


Yes,  Sir,  a  gentle- 
man called  and  left  this 
card  ;  and  he  desired  his 
compliments  to  you 
when  you  came  home. 

(This  last  clause  is  a  polite 
phrase  much  in  use.) 

I  beg  to  ask 


Irasshaimashi ! 

J9eign-to-come  ! 

Go     shujin     wa,  o 

•August    master   as-for,    honourable 

taku  de  gozaimasu  ka  ? 

house   in  is  ? 

Tadaima   rusu  de  gozaimasu 

.Ittsi-notc  absent  is. 


(This  is  the  formula  used  when 
V  there  is  no  house-bell.) 

Welcome  ! 


Is    your    master     at 
home? 

No,  Sir,  he  has  gone 
out. 


So  desii  ka  ?     Sore  de    wa,  \ 

So      is         ?  Vhat   by   as-forA 

o  kaeri  ni        nari- 


Indeed  ?  Then  please 

honourable   return  to    when-shall-  [  tell  him  when  he  COmeS 

mnshltara,  "Smith  ga  mairima^  h       M       Smith 

have-become,  "  Smith  (nom.}  having" 


shite,  yoroshlku  moshimashita" 

come,         well  said 

to       itte      kudasai. 

that  saying  condescend. 


called   and    desired  his 
compliments  to  him. 


12.  The  mi  of  tanomi  is  often  dropped  for  brevity's  sake.  Persons 
who  are  not  particular  about  politeness  cry  out  simply  "  Tanomu." 
This  twelfth  little  dialogue  instances  the  use  of  so  many  honorific 
idioms,  that  it  would  be  well  to  read  through  the  Chapter  on 
Honorifics,  p.  219  et  seq.,  in  connection  with  it. 


f  44Q.  A  FEW 

PROVERBS. 


1.  A  me  futte,         j      After  rain  the  ground  gets 

iff  tin     having- fallen,      \ 

ji     katamaru.  fhard. 

earth    hardens.  J         ("  Good  comes  out  of  evil.") 

2.  Awase-mono        wa,    (     That  which  has  been  artifi- 
Joined-thing       as-for, ]  cially  joined  together  is  easily 

hanare-mono.  j  riven  asunder. 

sejfarablc~thing(is).  /    Said  of  a  husband  and  wife  who\ 

v      \disagree.  / 

3.  Bo          hodo    negat-  \ 

Bludgeon  amount  having-}        To     ask    for    a     bludgeon's 

te>  hari        hodo    Lworth,  and  to  get  a  needle's 

requested,      needle       amount  ; 

kanau.  worth- 

corresponds. 

4.  Dorobo       ni        oi-      (     0        ,. 

r*i«r        i«,    p«^MC-|      Spending   money    on    the 
se».  i  pursuit  of  a  thief. 

money.  ^        (» Throwing  good  money  after  bad.") 

5.  Go  ni         itte     \ 

District      into     having-       When  you  enter  a  district, 
wa,     go      ni  shlta- 1  conform  to  its  customs. 

entered,          district  to     con-     \ 

,  I    "  When  you  are  in  Rome,  do  as\ 

gtW  !  Uome  does."  ) 

form  ! 

6.  Haki-dame  ni   tsuni.  [     A  stork  on  a  dust-heap. 

Sweep-mound  on,    stork.  I         ("A  jewel  in  a  dunghill.") 
2.  Supply  da  after  hnnarc-mono. — 4.  Sup{4y  wo  tsuiyasu  at  the  end. 
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7.  Hari     liodo    no  koto  x      To  talk  of  a  thi       as  small 

Needle  amount  '*   thins*  ... 

wo  60          /jorfo      ni  (  as  a  needle  as  lf  lt:  were  as 

(rtct?/5.)    bludgeon  amount     to  j  big  as  a  bludgeon. 

***•  /    "To    make    mountains    out    of  \ 

to-say.  /       \molehills."  / 

8.  Hlto    no  uwasa    mo,  (     Gossip  only  lasts  seventy- 

feople    '*     rumour  even,}  five  days. 

shlchi  -ju  -go  -  niclii . 

seventy-five-days  (is). 


.  The  scandal  win  blow  over>  lik 

\      V'  a  nine  days'  wonder."  / 


9.     Hlto       wo       noroe-  (     Curse    a    man,    and   there 

Persati     (accus.)     if-onc-  Jwill  be  tWO  graves. 

la.       ana     fiitatSU.  (A  curse  strikes  not  only  him  against 

J          .       .  whom  it  is  pronounced,  but  also  him  who 

curses,  holes   two  (are).  I  pronounces  it.) 


io.     Hiza    to     mo,     dan- 
Knees  with  even,     con- 

§°- 
sultation  (do). 


Consult  any  one,  even  if  it 
be  only  your  own  knees. 

("  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors^ 
there  is  wisdom."  / 


ii.     Hotoke   no    kao    mo, 

Ifuddha    '*     face  even, 

san-do. 

three-times* 


Even  a  Buddha's  face   can 
only  be  tickled  thrice. 

("The  crushed  worm  will  turn.") 


12.     I    no  uchi  no  kawa- 

Well's  inside  '#        frog. 

ZU. 


Like  a  frog  in  a  well. 

(Knowing  nothing  of  the  world.) 


13.  Ichi  wo          kiite,          ( 

One  (accus.)  having-heard,} 

ju     wo      shim. 
ten  (accus.}  to-knoic 


To  know  all   by  hearing  a 


! 


(Said  of  mental  acuteness.) 


8.  Supply  da. — g.  Supply  ga  dckiru. — io.  Supply  shiro  ! — ir. 
Supply  some  such  words  as  shikya*  naderarcnai2- ,  "  cannot-stroke2 
but1  (three  times)." — 12.  The  complete  saying  is  /  no  uchi  no  kawazu 
daikai*  woz  shirazu*  (knows-not3  the  ocean1) ;  but  the  last  three 
words  are  generally  omitted. 
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14.  Inu  ni     natte      mo,  \      If  you   become   a  dog,   at 
nog  to  becoming  even,  I  least  be  the   dog   of  a  great 

6-doko     no  inu  ni  nare  !  |  house. 

large-place  '*  dog  to  become  !l         ("  Do  nothing  by  halves.") 

15.  Iri-mame  ni     hana.    f     Blossoms  on  parched  peas. 

Parched-pea*  on,  blossoms.  {       (^^  c  d  figs  °n) 


1  6.     Jigoku    no      sata      \      Even      hell's      judgments 
nidi       '*    decisions  I  may    be   swayed    by  money. 
mo,    kane     shidai. 

also,  money  according}.      )         ^™J>  "  the  key 


17.  Kai-inu        ni        te    \      To  get  one>s  hand   bitten 

Keep-dog         by,       bandl 

wo         kamareru.  f  b7  one  s  own  d°S- 

(accus).  to-get-bitten.  }         <"  Nursing  a  viper  in  one's  bosom.") 

18.  Kawai      ko    ni    wa,\      A  pet  child  should  be  made 

near       child  to, 

tabi        wo         sase!  f  to  travel. 

journey  (accus.')  cause-to-do  !      J         ("  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child.") 

19.  Kowashi,    mitashi.     }      Afraid,  and  yet  itching  to 

(Is)afraid;  wants-to-sec.  J  peep. 

rs  -j  •  j.       (     Brotherhood    is    the    first 

20.  Kyodai       wa,       ta- 

Brethren    as-for,    other-}  step  towards  estrangement. 

nin     no       liajimari.  I    The  exact  reverse  of  our  "  BloodN 

people  of    beginning  (are).         \     Vis  thicker  than  water-" 

21.  Mekura       sen-nin,      /     There  area  thousand  blind, 

Blind    thousand-per-   and  a  thousand  who  can  see. 

me-aki  Sen-          J         (The  world's  opinion  is  so  evenly  ba- 

sons,       eye-open  thousand-    ianced,  that  there  is  little  use  in  striving 

nin.  I  after  unusual  and  often  unappreciated  ex- 

persons  (are).  ^cellence.) 

16.  Supply  da.  —  18.  Sase  I  —  sasero  !  —  19.  A  good  example  of  the 
survival  of  the  conclusive  form  of  adjectives  ;  see  p.  108  —  9.  —  20. 
Supply  da.  21.  Supply  aru.  —  22.  Supply  kawaranai, 
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22.     Mitsu-go  no  tamashii  f     A    three  -  year  -  old    child's 
vhree-chiid  '*       soul      j  soul  will  remain  the  same  till 
hyaku      made.  he  is  a  hundred. 

I, « „<!,«!       till  (lasts).  »        ("The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.") 


23" 


wa, 


Nama-byoho 

Crude-tactics         as-for,\  wounds. 

6-kizu       no  moto. 

great-wound  '*     origin  (are). 


i     Crude  tactics  cause  grave 


/    "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous\ 
V     Vthing."  / 


24.     Neko  ni    koban. 

Cat     to,  gold-coin. 


Gold  coins  to  a  cat. 

("  Casting  pearls  before  swine.") 


25.     Nikko      wo       nt^inai 

Jl'ikko       (accus)     see-not 

uchi      wa,         "  kekko " 

within  as-for,   "  magnificent  " 

to    iu-na  ! 

that  say-not ! 


Do     not     use     the     word 
magnificent "      until     you 
have  seen  Nikko. 


26.       O       ni 

Vail     to 

tsiikeru. 

to-atiix. 


0 
tail 


WO 
(accus.} 


To  add  tail  to  tail. 

("  To    make    mountains  out 
molehills." 


ot) 


27.     Odawara    hydgi. 

Odaicara  conference* 


(     Like  the  Odawara  confer- 

jence. 

I         (Endless  talk,  resulting  in  nothing.) 


23.  Supply  da. — 24.  Koban  is  a  specific,  not  a  general  name.  The 
coin  it  denotes  is  no  longer  current. — 25.  Nikko  is  famed  both  for  its 
mountain  scenery,  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  tombs  and  temples 
dedicated  to  the  first  and  third  Shogttns  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty. — 
27.  In  the  year  1590,  when  the  castle  of  Odawara,  belonging  to  the 
Hojo  family,  was  besieged  by  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  the  generals  com- 
manding the  besieged  force  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
whether  it  were  best  to  await  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  to  sally 
forth  themselves  and  offer  battle.  While  they  were  still  discussing 
this  question,  Hideyoshi  made  a  sudden  onslaught  and  captured  the 
castle  by  a  coup  de  main. 
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28.     Omoi-tatta  ga    kichi-  (     The  best  day  to  execute  a 
Resolved  (noiu.)  iticky-  i  resolve  is  the  day  on  which 
nichi.  jyou  form  it. 

day(is).  [         ("Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.") 


29 .  Oni      no      rnsu      ni, 

Demon     9s     absence     in, 

scntaku. 

washing  (to  do). 

30.  "Rongo"    yomi     no 

**  •Analects  "  reading    '* 

"  Rongo  "    shirazn. 

"•Analects"  knotcs-not. 

31.  San-nin  yore-     \ 

Thr  ft -per  sons      if-coatc-    | 

6a,      Monju  no      cJiie . 

together,  Jtfonjw   ',«  cleverness. 


the  washing  when 


32. 


Shaka    ni  sekkyo. 

Ifinldha   to,  sermon. 


33.     Sliinda    ko    no    tosJii 

Died     child  '*     years 

wo     kazoeru. 

(accus.}  io-ronift. 


Doin_ 
the  demon  is  absent. 

/    "  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice\ 
\will  play."  ) 

To  have  read  the  "Ana- 
lects," and  not  to  know  them. 

/    "If  ye  know  these  things,  happy\ 
\areyeifyedothem."  ) 

When  three  people  consult 
together,  there  results  wisdom 
worthy  of  Monju. 

("  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.") 

Preaching  to  Buddha. 

("  Teaching  your  grandmother  to\ 
suck  eggs."  ) 

To  reckon  up  a  dead  child's 
age. 

("  Crying  over  spilt  milk.") 


28.  Supply  da. — 29.  Supply  wo  sum.  Scntaku  is  believed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  tcntaku,  "  changing  house."  If  so,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  proverb  was  "To  change  house  when  the  Devil  is  not 
by  to  see."  31.  The  Confucian  "Analects"  are  one  of  the  most 
venerated  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  and  a  committal  of  them  to 
memory  was  formerly  an  essential  part  of  every  Japanese  gentleman's 
education.  The  proverb  applies  to  the  failure  to  put  principles  into 
practice,  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  non-comprehension  of 
texts.  The  word  shirazu  is  a  remnant  of  the  Book-Language,  the 
"conclusive  negative  present,"  corresponding  to  the  Colloquial  shiran 
or  shir  an  ai.  Do  not  confound  it  with  the  negative  gerund. — 31.  Mon- 
ju, one  of  the  personal  followers  of  Buddha,  was  renowned  for  his 
wisdom.  32.  Supply  wo  sum. 
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34.     Sumeba,          miya-     }      If    ou  live  in  a    lace  it  be. 

^   If-yoH-rcsidc,        capital-    ,  CQmes    ^    ^^    g()    faf    ag 

«J*«  ft*  ^  y°u  are  concerned. 

"*  V*  '5J'  J          («  There  is  no  place  like  home.") 


35.  Todai,       moto   kura-' 

Candlestick,  bottom     (is} 

ski. 

dark. 

36.  Tokoro       kawareba, 

Place  if-changes, 

shina  kawaru. 

kind     changes. 


Just  below  the  candle- 
stick is  the  darkest  place  of 
all. 

("The  nearer  to  church,  the  far-\ 
ther  from  grace."  / 

So  many  places,  so  many 
manners. 


37.  Uma     no     mi mi     ni\      Pouring    prayers      into    a 
ne'^u."       C"r      ""horse-sears. 

praying-to-Bnddha.  ]         (Taking  useless  trouble.) 

38.  Uwasa  wo       sureba,   \      If  you  talk  of  a  man,  his 

(accus.}if-one-does,[ shadow  will  fall 


39.  Wataru  sekai   ni    o-\      Cross  the  whole  world,  and 

Cross     norld     in,   de   I     Qu  win  find  nQ  demons. 
m         Wa        nai.  ,    There  is  kindness  to  be    foundN 

tnun  as-for,  is-not.  I      \everywhere.  / 

40.  Wazawai  wa,  shimo  (,    Calamities       come       from 

Calamity  as-for,  belotc     belOW. 

r,  •<         (It  is  not  enough  to  flatter  the  great. 

Kara.  You    must    ingratiate    youself  with   the 

from.  underlings ;  for  the  power  to  hurt  you  rests 

Vchiefly  with  them.) 

34.  Supply  da.  This  proverb  means  that  one  can  accustom  oneself 
to  anything. — 35.  Kurashi,  conclusive  form  of  kurai,  "dark;"  conf. 
p.  108 — g. — 37.  Supply  wo  hi. — 40.  Supply  okoru. 


450.  SCRAPS 


OF 

CONVERSATION. 


i.     THE  POST.  —  Kesa,        yubin        wa      kimnsen    ka  P 

Whiz-morning,    post          as-for,    comes-nol     ? 

He  !     mairimasen. 

IV*  /         comes-not. 

Hate-na  !  Kino     no      asa        Hama      ye  dashita 

fVell-f-never  !  Yesterday  '»•  morning  Yokohama  to       sent 

henji        ga         mo         kuru       wake       da         ga  ......... 

(iiom.)    already     comes       reason        is       tfhereas  .....  .  . 


2.  AN  EXHIBITION.  —  Tonen  mo  Ueno       ni 

Present-year         also,  Veno          in, 

hakurankwai     ga       dekimasu     ka  ? 

exhibition       (;zow.)     eventuates         ? 

Ikaga          desho        ka  ?  Tonto  uwasa  wo     ki  kimasen. 

time  will-probably-be  ?    Slightly  report  (accus.)     hear-not. 

3.  MEAL  HOURS.  —  Kochira        de       wa,      gozen      no 

Here  at       as-for,      meals        of 

jikoku      wa,      nan-ji        to       nan-ji       desu     ka  ? 

hoin-s     as-far,  if  hat-hour  and   i*>  hat-hour      are          ? 

He  !         O  hiru      wa,        ju-ni-ji        lian       de, 

Oh  !    Honourable  lunch    as-for,  twelve-hours     half     being, 

o  yashoku  ga      shlchi-ji     Han  de    gozaimasu. 

honourable       dinner     (nom.)  seven-hours  half  is. 

i.  For  "yes,"  where  "no"  would  seem  more  natural,  see  p.  211, 
IF  376.  Hama  is  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  Yokohama.  The  last  line 
of  the  Japanese  text  is  extremely  concise:  Hama  yc  dashita  henji 
may  be  best  construed  by  expanding  it  to  Hama  ye  dashita  tegami  no 


FREE 

ENGLISH 

T  R  ANSLATION. 

1.  THE  POST. — Have  no  letters  come  this  morning  ? 
No,  none  have  come. 

I   can't   make   it   out !      Why,   an   answer   ought  to 
have  come  to  the  letter  I  sent  to  Yokohama  yesterday 

* 

morning. 

2.  AN    EXHIBITION. — Is   there   to    be   an   exhibition 
at  Ueno  this  year  also  ? 

I  don't  know.     I  have  not  heard  the  slightest  rumour 
on  the  subject. 

3.  MEAL  HOURS. — What  are  the  hours  for  meals  here  ? 
Tiffin  is  at  half-past  twelve,  and  dinner  at  half-past 

seven. 

henji.  The  sentence  is  incomplete ;  but  such  incomplete  sentences 
ending  in  ga  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  speaker  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  add. — 2.  Ikaga  desho  ka  more  or  less — "  I  don't  know;" 
see  p.  211,  II  375. — 3.  Ju-ni-ji  han  de:  notice  how  de,  used  predica- 
tively,  correlates  this  clause  with  the  next;  conf.  p.  122,  II  200,  and 
examples  in  middle  of  p.  123.  After  asa-han  wa,  supply  itsu  dc  gozai- 
inasu  ?  After  shidai,  supply  de  gozaimasu. 
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Sore     de     wa,         asa-han         wa  ? 

Vital      by  fix- for,  morning-meal    as-for  ? 

He!       asa       wa,     kimari     ga    gozaimasen.      Anata 

Oh !  morning  as-for,     fixture    (worn.)          is-not.  You 

no      go  tsugo          shidai. 

of  august  convenience  according* 

4.  TALKING  TO  A  CHILD. — Sd,         botclian  !       koko  ye 

Come-on,      little-boy !        here     to 

o  kake         nasai.         Otonashii.  O 

honourably   to-sit  deign.      (You  are)  sedate.      Honourable 

ikutsu       desii     ka  ? 

how-many       is  ? 

He!     yatsu. 

Yes  /       eight. 

Taiso     okii     koto !     Gakko  ye          o  kayoi 

•JIuchly     big       thing!     School    to  honourably  go-to-ana-fro 

desii     ka  P 

is  ? 

He !     mainichi       ikimasii  ga, — kyo  wa, 

IV*  /      everyday  go  although,  to-day  as-for, 

Doyobi     desu     kara,  o  hiru-kkiri      deshlta. 

Saturday     is       because,   honourably         noon-cut  teas. 

5.  TALKING  TO  A  FATHER. — Kono         o  ko     wa, 

Vhis  honourable   child  as-for, 

anata     no      go       shisoku  de  gozaimasii     ka  ? 

you         of    august         son  is  ? 

He!     watakiishi     no       soryo       de     gozainiasil. 

Yea!  me  of    eldest-son  is. 

Sore     wa,       taiso       go       rippa     na       go       shisoku 

Vhat    as-for,    muchly  august     splendid     august  son 

wo  o  mochi  nasaimasu.       Sazo  o 

(accus.)   honourably  to-have          deign.        Doubtless  honourable 

tanoshimi     de     gozaimasho. 

joy  probably-is. 
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Then  what  about  breakfast  ? 

Breakfast  ?  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  it,  Sir.  You  can 
have  it  whenever  convenient  to  yourself. 

4.  TALKING  TO  A  CHILD. — Here   my  little  man  !   sit 
down  here.     You  are  a  good  boy.     How  old  are  you  ? 

Eight. 

How  big  you  are  for  your  age !  Do  you  go  to 
school  ? 

Yes,  I  go  there  every  day,  but  to-day  we  only  had 
lessons  till  noon,  because  it  is  Saturday. 

5.  TALKING  TO  A  FATHER. — Is   this   little   boy  your 

son  ? 

Yes,    he    is   my   eldest. 

Indeed,  you  have  a  fine  fellow  for  an  eldest  son. 
What  a  source  of  happiness  he  must  be  to  you  ! 

4.  For  botchan,  see  p.  216.  Koto  in  Taiso  ukii  koto!  is  used 
exclamatorily ;  see  p.  34.  The  o  of  o  hiru-kkiri  is  expletive;  see  p. 
223.  Kkiri  stands  for  kiri,  the  Tokyo  folks  having  a  fondness  for 
double  consonants  ;  conf.  bottom  of  p.  16. — 5.  Such  complimentary 
and  self-depreciatory  speeches  are  customary,  quite  irrespective  of 
facts,  and  must  not  be  understood  too  literally. 
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Ie !     domo,      wampaku     de       komaritnasu. 

.  Vo  .'    indeed,        naughty     being,     ant-bothered. 

6.     THE  TELEGRAPH. — Kokoe-ra     wa,        hempi         da 

Hereabouts  as-for,  out-of-the-way     is 

kara,       denshin       ga       nakute,       fujiyu      desii,  ne ! 

because,    telegraph    (nom.)   not-being,  inconvenient    is, —  eh? 


Say  6     de     gozaimasuru. 

So                                    is. 

gozaimashd. 

tr  ill  -p  rob  ab  ly-b  e» 

Ol-oi 

Gradually 

dekimasu     de 

eventuate 

7.     A  MESSAGE. — Sakki     no     tsukai         wa,         mada 


kaette          konai       ka  ?     Nani       wo       shite     iru    ka  P 

returning  cotnes-not        ?  11V*«I     (accusS)  doing        is          ? 

Taiso      tema       ga     toreru.  tfxCY^^V1* 

Jftuchly  trouble    (nom.)     takes. 

Okata          saki       Sama     ga  o  rusu        de, 

Probably  over-there     .Jlr.     (nom.)  honourably  absent    being, 

matte     de     mo     orimasu     n'     de      gozaimashd. 

waiting          even  is  that  probably-is. 

8.  FEELING  UNWELL. — Anatawa,     kyo  noshilkwaini 

1  Vie     as-for,  to-day  '.»•  meeting     to 

wa,         irasshaimasen     deshlta     ka  ? 

as-for,  not-deigned-to-go        was  ? 

He !     kyo       wa,     nan     da    ka,      kokoro-mochi      ga 

Yes !  to-day    as~for,  what     is       ?         bodily-feelings     (nom.) 

warukute     ikemasen     kara,      kotowari       wo  itte 

being-bad,       is-no-go     because,         excuse         (accus.)         saying 

yarimashita. 

sent. 

9.  ON  BOARD  SHIP. — Kyo         wa,       yoi       nagi     de 

V  o-day     as-for,      good       calm 

gozaimasu,         ne ! 

is,  eh  ? 
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Oh  !  no  indeed.  He  is  so  naughty,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

6.  THE  TELEGRAPH. — It    is    inconvenient,    isn't   it? 
there   being   no    telegraph,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  out-of-the-way. 

Yes.     But   I   suppose  we  shall   have   one   in  time. 

7.  A  MESSAGE. — Hasn't  the  messenger,  whom  I  sent 
some  time  ago,  come  back  yet  ?      What  is  he  doing  ? 
He   is   a   tremendous   time   about  it. 

Probably  it  is  because  the  gentleman  you  sent  him 
to  is  out,  so  that  the  messenger  is  kept  waiting. 

8.  FEELING      UNWELL. — Didn't     you     go     to     the 
meeting  to-day  ? 

No ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  feel  unwell, 
so  I  sent  an  excuse. 

9.  ON  BOARD  SHIP. — It   is   beautifully  calm  to-day, 
isn't    it  ? 

6.  For  nc,  see  p.  214. — 7.  Sakki  is  emphatic  for  saki ;  see  p.  20, 
IF  30.  Toreru  is  the  intransitive  corresponding  to  the  transitive 
verb  torn,  "  to  take ; "  conf.  p.  183. — 8.  Warukute  ikemasen, 
fairly  lit.  "being  so  bad,  that  it  is  no  go;"  more  simply  "It  is 
so  bad,"  or  "  too  bad."  Similarly  tokute  ikcmasen,  "  it  is  too 
far ;  "  kutabiretc  ikcmasen,  "  I  am  too  tired,"  etc.  Conf.  p.  132. 
9.  For  the  objective  honorifics  in  go  doyo  and  o  tomo,  see  p.  222, 
IF  398. 
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So     de     gozaimasii.      Go          doyo        ni      shi-awase 

So  is.  »l  tiff  tm  l     same-way     m,  Inch 

de     gozaimasii. 

is. 

Anata  wa,    Kobe  ye          o          koshi  de  gozaimasii  ka? 

as-for,  Kobe  to,  honourable  crossing  is  ? 


Ie.     Nagasaki     made     mairimasu. 

J*'o.      Nagasaki         till  go. 


Ikaga     de 

Ilotr 

gozaimasii  ? 

is? 

Kitsueajo 

Sutok  ing-room 

de 

in, 

ippuku 

one-whiff 

itashimasho 

ka? 

shall-do 

? 

Sa  !  o  tomo        itashimashd. 

C'ome-along  !    honourable  companion         (/)  will-do. 


10.     A  PICNIC.  —  Kyo         wa,       ii      hiyori     da      kara, 

To-day     as-  for,  good   weather     is     because, 

undo-gatera  yama-aruki  wo  shite 

cxercise-by-way-of,     mountain-walking       (cicctis.)     hacing-done 

kimasu    kara,         nani         ka         isoide       bento      wo 

*t>ill-coute  becattse,  something-or-other  hurrying  luncheon(accus.} 

san-nim-mae       kosJiiraete     kudasai. 

three-jpeople-share  preparing     condescend. 

He  !       shoclii       itasliimashita.       Go          sJiu        wa, 

"yes  !        assent  have-made.          August     liquor      as-for, 

nani-nani     wo         motasemasJio  P 

•what-tchat  (accus.)  shall-cause-to-carry  ? 

Sake      wa,      biiru      ip-pon        to,    fusuke       ip-pon 

Msiquor    as-for,     beer       one-bottle     and,     whisky      one-bottle 

ni,       teppo-mizu     ni-lion      de    yoroshii. 

besides,     gun-water    two-bottles    by       (is.)  good. 

He!     kashikomarimashlta. 

1V«  /  have-assented. 
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Yes,    indeed.     It   is   lucky  for  all   of  us. 

Are   you   going   to   Kobe  ? 

No.     I    am   going   on   to   Nagasaki. 

What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  go  and  have  a  pipe  in 
the  smoking-room  ? 

Yes,  come  along  ! 

10.  A  PICNIC. — As  it  is  fine  weather  to-day,  we 
are  going  out  for  a  walk  over  the  hills.  So  please 
make  haste  and  put  up  something  or  other  as  luncheon 
for  three. 

All   right,    Sir.     What   liquors   shall    I   send  ? 

Liquors  ? — I  should  say  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  and  two  bottles  of  soda-water. 

All  right,  Sir. 

10.  Shite  kimasu :  conf.  kuru,  p.  171,  II  295.  Go  shu  is  Chinese 
for  the  Japanese  o  sake,  and  sounds  more  polite.  Fusukc  is  the 
nearest  approach  most  Japanese  can  make  to  our  word  "whisky." 
Kashlkomarimasfnta,  or  shochi  itasJnmashita  as  immediately  above, 
is  the  usual  term  by  which  an  inferior  expresses  that  he  has  under- 
stood the  orders  of  a  superior. 
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ii.     A  VISITOR.  —  Ima      mieta  o          kyaku     wa, 

J^'ow  appeared  honourable  guest  as-for, 

mada  gozen-mae         daso         da  kara,  nan  de  mo    ari- 

still  meal-before  is-apparently  is  because,  any-thing  happen- 

awase-mono  de     ii      kara,  gozen     wo    agete     kudasai. 

to-be-thing  by,  good  because,  meal  (accus.)  lifting  condescend. 

He  !     shochi     itashimashlta. 

assent          have-made. 


12.     AN  EARTHQUAKE. — Anata       saki-hodo        jishin 

I'wit          former-time     earthquake 

ga     gozaimashlta     no       wo       go         zonji     desu    ka  ? 
(nom.)  was  fact  (accus.)  august  knowing     is         ? 

Ie !     siikosJii     mo     zonjimasen. 

.  V« .'         little         even         know-not. 

He-he!     Yohodo  Jiido  gozaimashita.      Ano    tokonoma 

Indeed !          \*ery     severe  was.  Vhat         alcove 

no  hana-ike      ga    yurete,     sude  ni      taoreso     ni    naru 

**    nower-vase  (nom.)  shaking,  already  lihe-to-fall    to  becomes 

liodo     deshita. 

degree       was. 

Sore    wa,    naka-naka  oki    na  jishin  de  gozaimashita, 

What  as-for,       indeed        big  earthquake  was, 

ne !    Nan-ji       goro     deshita  ? 

eh?  What-hour  about         was? 

Sono    toki,    tokei       wo  mimashitara,        ichi-ji 

Vhat    time,    watch    (accus.)     wheu-(I)-had-looked,     one-hour 

ni-jip-pun     sugi  deshita. 

twenty-minutes  past       was. 

Naruhodo  !  ha-hd !     Sore  de  wa,  shiranai  wake  desu. 

Indeed!  oh!  Vhat  by  indeed,  ignore   reason     is. 

Watakushi  wa,     ichi-ji  ni  Tsukiji    wo      demashite, 

JfXe  as-for,  one-hour  in,  Tsukiji  (accus.)  having-gone-oitt, 

kuruma  de  mairimashita   kara,      okata         sono     tochu 

jinriklsha  by  went  because,  probably    of-that    road- 

de         gozaimashitaro. 

tnidst  probably-will-ltave-bceti. 
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11.  A    VISITOR. — It    would    seem    that    the   visitor 
who  has  just   arrived   has    not  dined   yet.      So  please 
give   him    something   to  eat.      Anything  that  happens 
to  be  ready  will  do. 

All  right,  Sir. 

12.  AN  EARTHQUAKE. — Did  you  feel  the  earthquake 
a  few   hours    ago  ? 

No,    I    did   not   feel    it   at   all. 

Indeed  ?  It  was  very  violent.  It  was  such,  that 
the  flower-vase  there  in  the  alcove  shook  so  that  it 
seemed  likely  to  fall. 

Then  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  severe  earthquake. 
About  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? 

I  looked  at  my  watch  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
twenty  minutes  past  one. 

Ah,  I  see.  In  that  case  I  was  bound  not  to  feel 
it.  I  left  Tsiikiji  at  one  o'clock,  and  as  I  went  in  a 
jinrikisJia,  it  doubtless  took  place  while  I  was  on 
the  road. 

ii.  DasD  is  the  "adjective  of  probability  "  of  da,  "to  be."  12.  Shi- 
ranal  wake,  not  "  a  reason  which  does  not  know,"  but  "  a  reason  why  7 
should  not  know  ;"  conf.  pp.  51 — 52.  Tsiikiji  is  the  name  of  the  foreign 
"  concession  "  (quarter)  in  Tokyo.  For  «wo  =  "of  that,"  see  p.  47. 
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13. 

ya  ! 


HIRING  A  JINRIKISHA.  —  Kyaku.  —  -Kore  !     kuruma- 

C!ue*t.  —  frhis  !    Jinriki-ntan  ! 

Ueno  no    hakubutsukwan  ye         itte,  ne!  — 

feint     '.»  inn**  nut  to  having-gone,       eh  ? 

sore     kara     Asaktisa     no     koenchi       wo          kembutsu 

that      front,     .italittsfi         '*          park.        (accus.}       fight-teeing 

shite,         kaeri  ni  Ginza  de    kaimono  shite, 


having-done,  return  in,  Ginsa  at,     purchase 

mala     kono     station     made      kaeru      ri 

again      this        station  as-far-as    return     fact      it 


having-done, 

da     ga,  — 

whereat,  — 


ikura 


de 

by 


iku 

go 


ka  P 


Sliafu.  —  He! 

JTinrik'isha-man.    IV*.' 

toremaslio       ka  ? 

will-probably-take  ? 


hidoku  o 

severely    honourable 


tema         ga 

trouble     (UO/H.) 


Kyaku.  —  lya  !     so     tema      wa 

.V«»/    thus  trouble  as-for, 

made  ni     koko    ye     kaeritai. 

till,  here     to,  wish-to-return. 

Shafu.  —  He  !     Sore     de      wa, 

Yes!     That      by     indeed, 

sen         negaito     gozaimasu. 

cents  tfishing-to-beg  am. 


torenai.       Yukata 

tahes-not.        Evening 


danna  !   shichi-ju-go 

Sir!  seventy-five 


Kyaku.  —  H'm  ! 

it'ii,  ! 


siikoshi 

little 


takaku     wa      nai 

dear    indeed  is-not 


ka  ? 

f 


Shafu.  —  le  !     Yohodo     michi  no     ri      mo  gozaimasii 

JVo.  Excessively  road      '*    miles   also  are 

kara,       kesshlte     takaku     wa     moshi-agemasen. 

because,     positively     dearly  indeed     not~  say-lift-up. 

Kyaku.  —  Sonnara,    sore  dake  tsiikawasu  kara,     kaeri 

If-(that)-is-to,    that  about  will-give    because,  return 

ni  Rokumeikwan  ye  choito  yotte    kurei,  —  tazuneru    hlto 

in,    Roknmeiktvan  at,    just  looking-in     give,—  enquire  person 

ga  am  kara.  Shlkashi,  kore  wa     tema      wa      torenai. 

(no  1  11.)  is  because.       But        this  as-for,  trouble  indeed  takes-no  t 
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13.  HIRING  A  JINRIKISHA. — Fare.  I  say,  jinriki-man  \ 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Museum  at  Ueno,  you  know, — from 
there  on  to  see  the  Public  Garden  at  Asakusa,  then 
make  some  purchases  in  the  Ginza  on  the  way  back, 
and  return  again  here  to  the  station.  How  much 
will  you  go  for  ? 

jfinrikisha-man.     Shall  you  be  long  about  it,  Sir  ? 

Fare.  No,  not  very  long.  I  want  to  be  back  here 
by  dusk. 

Jinrikisha-man.  Well  then,  Sir,  I  must  ask 
seventy-five  cents. 

Fare.     H'm.     Isn't   that    rather   dear? 

jfinrikisha-man.  No.  I  haven't  named  at  all  a  dear 
price,  for  the  distance  is  very  great. 

Fare.  If  that  is  so,  I  will  give  you  that  much.  So 
just  look  in  at  the  Rokumeikwan  on  the  way  back,  as 
I  have  some  one  to  call  on  there.  But  that  won't 
take  much  time. 

13.  Ueno  and  Asakusa  are  districts  in  Tokyo,  the  Ginza  is  a  street, 
and  the  Rokumeikwan  a  large  public  building  used  for  social  purposes. 
Notice  the  correlation  of  clauses  in  the  first  sentence  by  means  of  the 
gerund  repeated  several  times.  The  clause  tazuncru  koto  ga  aru  kara 
is  inverted ;  it  should  properly  precede  the  words  kaeri  ni  immediately 
above. 
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Shafu. —    He !       Yoroshiu      gozaimasii.  0 

Yes !  Good  is.  Honourably 

meshi     nasaimashl. 

to-tise  deign* 


14.     LETTERS  FOR  THE  MAIL. — Kore  !  0  Haru 

This  !  Honourable  Spring 

San !  Dare     ka    ni  kono  tegami      wo    yilbin-kyoku  ye 

.Jliss !     Somebody     by,  these     letters    (ace us.)        post-office       to 

motasete, — Nihon-ji  de     kaite  aru 

having-cattsed-to-carry, — Japanese-characters  by,  writing  are 

Jid     wa,     kaki-tome  ni  sasete,  uketori    wo 

side  as-for,     register  to  having-catised-to-tnake,  receipt  (acciis.) 

toranakereba         naran  ga, — yokomoji  no  ho 

if  (-hc)takes-not  (it)  won't-do  whereas, —  cross-characters   of  side 

wa,    gwaikoku-yuki  da  kara,    jis-sen    no    kitte       wo 

as- for,     abroad-going      is  because,  ten-cent    '*     stamp     (accus.) 

hatte,  tada      sashi-ire-giichi         ye     irete     kureba 

having-stttch,  merely  shove-insert-mouth         to  inserted   if(-hc] 

yoroshii. 

comes,  (it]  is-good. 

He !     kashikomarimasliita. 

Jfes !  have-assented. 


15.     NEARING  YOKOHAMA. — A  no     oki     ni     daibu   shim  a 

What   offing    in,    plenty  islands 

ga     miemasn     ga, — are         wa,      nan      to      in     shim  a 

(nom.}     appear  whereas, —  those,  as-for,  what    that    say    islands 

de     gozaimasu  p 

are  ? 

Are       ga     Izu  no    Shlchi-to     de     gozaimasu.      Mae 

Those  (nom.)    Jfeie     »*     Seven-isles  are.  Front 

no     ga         Oshiuia         to     iimasu. 

one  (nom.}     Big-Island    that       say. 

He!     are     de,      Jiito      ga       sunde     orimasii     ka  ? 

Indeed!  that     by,  persons  (nom.)  dicelling       are  ? 
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yinriklska-man.     All  right,  Sir.     Please  step  in. 

14.  LETTERS    FOR   THE    MAIL. — I   say  O-Haru  !    tell 
some  one  to  carry  these  letters  to  the  post-office.     The 
messenger  must    have    the    one   which   is  addressed   in 
Japanese  characters  registered,  and  must  get  a   receipt 
for  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  written  in  Roman  letters, 
it  will  be  enough  if  he  sticks  a  ten  cent  stamp  on  each 
and  just  drops  them  into  the  post-box,  as  they  are  to 
go  abroad. 

All  right,  Sir. 

15.  NEARING  YOKOHAMA. — I   see  quite  a  number  of 
islands  out  there.     What  islands  are  they  ? 

They  are  the  Seven  Isles  of  Izu.     The  one  in   front 
is  called  Oshima  ("  Vries  Island"). 

Indeed  !  and  are  there  any  people  living  on  it  ? 

14.  Learn  this  example  thoroughly  by  heart,  parse  it  and  analyse  it, 
and  you  will  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  practical  mastery  over  the 
correlation  of  sentences  treated  of  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  on 
Syntax,  p.  251  ct  scq. — 15.  Nazo,  properly  "  etcetera,"  usually  tones 
down  a  little  the  force  of  the  preceding  word.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
present this  by  the  term  "  for  instance "  in  the  English  version. 
Mura,  ("  village  ")  has  for  its  auxiliary  numeral  the  word  son,  which 
is  but  the  Chinese  synonym  of  the  word  mura  ;  hence  rok-ka-son  =  "  six 
villages."  Taishita,  lit.  "made  (shlta)  great  (to/)"  =  "  important." 
This  verbal  adjective  can  only  be  used  predicatively. 
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Koko  kara  mint  to,    chiisaku  miemasu  ga, — 0- 

itri-c    front  look  when,  small          appear      although, — 

sliima  nazo  wa,    rok-ka-son  mo  arimasu  ski ;  mannaka 

Island   etc.  as-for,  six-villages  even      are  and  ;       tniddle 

ni  fnnkwazan      ga  arimasu.      Ato  no  shima-jima     mo, 

in,         volcano  (num.)        is.  •t/tcr   '.»  islands         also, 

oku         wa      Into      ga      sunde  orimasu.  Mottomo,sono 

greatly  as- for, people  (num.)  dwelling       are.       Doubtless,  that 

iichi,    Into    no    sunde     inai    shima  mo  aru  so     desu. 

inside, people  '.»•  dwelling  arc-not  islands  also  are  so  (if)-is-(said). 

He!       taishita     mono     desu,         ne. 

Indeed!  important    things        are,    aren't-they? 

16.     A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. — Kono  shnku  ni  wa,    Yaso- 

This  post-town  in  as- for,  Jesusm 

sJiii    no  sliinja      ga  oi         to     in  koto  desu,     ne. 

religion  *.»•  believers  (noni.)  numerous  that  say  fact      is,  isn't-it  ? 

He!     so     de     gozaimasii.     Kono  hen  wa, 

~l°es  I      so  is.  Vhis  neighbourhood    as-for, 

moppara     Yaso     wo     shinko     itasliimasu. 

chiefly          JTesits  (accus.)    belief  do. 

Kyokwaido     ga         tatte     orimasu     ka  ? 

Church          (nom.)  standing         is  ? 

He  !     Kore  made  wa,    kocho  san  no  bettaku  wo     kari 

IV*  /      Vhis     till    as-for.  mayor  .JIi-  '.«       villa    (accus.)  tempo- 

ni     kwaidoni  mochiite     orimashlta  ga, — ma- 

rarily  chnrch  as  employing  wc.rc        although, — space-nar- 

seba  ni  tsuite,   kondo     shinki  ni    tatete      orimasu. 

row     to  owing,  this-time  newly        setting-up          are. 

Kyoshi      wa,  Seiyojin       desu     ka  ? 

Minister    as-for,  t^*es tern-person      is  ? 

So     de     gozaimasii.     Nichiyo-goto     ni       shutcho 

So  is.  Snnday-every      in,   coming-to-duty 

shite,     sekkyo    itasaremasu.  Kono  goro  de    wa,      senrei 

doing,     sermon     deigns-to-do.       Vhis  period  in  as-for,    baptism 

wo       uketa       Into       ga         yolwdo      fuemashlta. 

(accus.)    received  persons  (nom.)  plentifully  have-increased. 
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The  islands  look  small  as  seen  from  here.  But 
Oshima,  for  instance,  contains  six  villages,  and 
there  is  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  it.  Most  of 
the  other  islands,  too,  are  inhabited,  though  I  have 
heard  say  that  among  the  number,  there  are  some 
which  are  not. 

Oh !    then   they   are    quite    important    places. 

16.  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. — There  is  said  to  be 
a  large  number  of  (Protestant)  Christians  in  this 
town, — isn't  there  ? 

Yes.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  Christians. 

Is  there  a  church  ? 

Well,  hitherto  the  mayor's  villa  has  done  duty 
as  a  church.  But  it  is  too  small,  and  so  they  are 
erecting  a  new  building. 

Is    the    pastor   a   foreigner  ? 

Yes  ;  he  comes  and  preaches  every  Sunday.  Great 
numbers  of  people  have  been  baptised  recently. 

16.  Were  Roman  Catholics  intended,  the  term  Tenshukyo  would 
be  used  instead  of  Yasoshu,  and  Tenshudo  for  Kwaidu.  The  scba  in 
ma-scba  is  the  stem  form  of  the  adjective  sebai,  more  frequently 
scmai,  "narrow."  Going  to  official  business"  is  shukkin ;  to  any 
other,  shiitcho. 
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So     desii     ka  ?     Sore      wa,     naka-naka       sakan     na 

So         is  ?  That     as-for,          indeed  prosperous 

koto     desj,     ne. 

thin jf        is,       isn't-it  ? 

17.  A  FIRE. — Oya  !          kwaji  to      miete,      hansho 

Mlalloo  !  conflagration  that  seeming,    fire-bell 

utteru  ga  : — shirase  bakari     da     kara, 

striking-are     although, — intimation         only  is    because, 

daijobu    da        ga, —      hogaku    wa,    dochira  ni    atatte 

all-right   is    although, —  direction  as-for,    where     to  striking 

iru  ka     mite       *kudasai. 

is      ?     looking    condescend. 

He !  tadaima    soto    kara   maitta    mono  no  moshimasu 

Jt"es!   just-now  outside  from  has-coute  person  '*         saying 

ni    wa,   sappari  miemasen     so  de   gozaimasZ.       Tabnn 

in  as-for,  quite     appears-not     so  is  (said  to  be).    Probably 

kinzai    de   gozaimasho. 

suburb  probably-is* 

18.  THE  THEATRE. — Chikagoro  Shintomi-za        no 

Recent-period         Khintomi-hall  '« 

shibai     ga     hajimatta  so    desu         ga, —      gedai    wa, 

theatre   (nom.)  has-begun  so    is  (said)  whereas, —     title    as-for, 

nan   de  gozaimasii  ka  ? 

what  is  ? 

He !  sakujitsu        waki      de    clwtto      banzuke        wo 

Jfes !   yesterday  elsewhere  at,    slightly  programme  (accus.) 

mimashitara,       "  Chushin-gura "       no          toshi  de 

when-I-saw,  "  Esoyal- Retainers-Store  "  '*     right-through 

gozainiaskite,  yakusha    mo       taiso  kao-zoroi  de 

being,  actors        also     greatly  face-completeness 

gozaimashita. 

was. 

So    desu,    ka  ?     Sore       wa,         ii      dashi-mono    desic. 

So         is          ?          Vital      as-for,     good     show-thing          is. 

Sazo      o-atari      de     gozaimasho. 

Doubtless  great-hit  will-probably-be. 
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Indeed  !     Then  Christianity  is  in  a  very  fair  way  here. 

17.  A  FIRE. — Halloo  !  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fire  ; 
they  are  ringing  the  fire-bell.      However,  as  it  is  only  the 
"  notice-   bell,"   it   is  all  right.     Still,   please  go  and  see 
in   what  direction   it   is. 

Well,  Sir!  a  man  who  came  in  a  minute  ago  says 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Probably  it  is  in  one 
of  the  suburbs. 

18.  THE  THEATRE. — I  hear  that  the  Shintomi  Theatre 
has  recently  reopened.     What   is  being  acted  there  ? 

On  glancing  yesterday  at  a  programme  at  a  friend's 
house,  I  saw  that  it  was  The  Forty-seven  Ronins, — the 
entire  play, — and  that  all  the  best  actors  are  taking 
part  in  it. 

Indeed  ?  That  is  a  good  piece.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  a  great  success. 

17.  The  "  intimation  "  (shimsc)  of  a  distant  fire,  that  is  of  one  not 
in  the  same  district  of  the  city,  consists  in  two  strokes  of  the  fire-bell. 
Mushimasu,  ni  wa  =  "he  says."  The  words  sappari  micmascn  are  a 
quotation  from  the  other  man,  and  So  de  gozahnasii  nearly  =  tl  he 
says," — the  Japanese  construction  being  thus  pleonastic,  having  the 
equivalent  of  "he  says"  both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted. — 
18.  Shintomi-za  is  the  name  of  the  chief  theatre  in  Tokyo.  Gedai, 
"  title,"  is  a  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  gcidai,  lit.  "  list  of  accomplish- 
ments." For  the  story  of  the  Forty-seven  Rollins,  a  little  epic  of 
loyalty  and  revenge,  see  Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan."  Its  Japan- 
ese title, — Cku-shin-gura, — well  describes  it ;  for  the  tale  is  indeed 
a  "store"  of  the  feelings  and  deeds  of  "loyal  retainers." 
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19.     EARLY  TO  BED. — Hanahada   slritsurei  de  gozaimasu 

Very  rude  is 

ga, — watakushi  wa,        go  men        komnrimashite, 

whereas,  me          as-for,  august  permission  having-obtained, 

fZserimasii, — myocho  wa,    yohodo    de-kake     ga 

go-tO'bed,— to-morrow-morning  as-for,  muchly  (thc)start  (nom.) 

liayo  gozaimasu,    kara. 

early  in  because* 

Dozo  watakxshi-domo  ui  o  kamai      nakit 

Please  tne  to  honourable  attention  not-being, 

o         yasumi  nasaimashl.  Komban    wa,      zcJii      kono 

honourably  to-rest          deign.  fo-night  as-for,  positively  this 

kaki-mono    wo     shi-agete  shimaimasenkereba    narimascn 

write-thing  (accus)  concluding        if-(I-) finish-not,  (it )doesn''t-do 

ytie,         yo       ga      ftikeniasho      to     omoimasii    kara, 

because,  night  (nom.)  will-groic-late  that     (I)  think    because, 

uiydcJid  wa,    sJiikkei  nngara,         o  tne    id 

to-tnor row-morning  as-for,  rudeness  while,  honourable  eyes  on 

kakarimasen     ka        mo  slnremasen     ga,        zuibun      to 

will-no t-hang  perhaps 'even     knoic-not    whereas,  good-deal  that 

go       kigen   yd. 

august  health  good. 

20. — DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE. — Domo ! 

Really  ! 

o  kuni    no  gaknmon    wa,     taihen  ni  iri-kunda 

honourable  country    '.»•        science     as-for,  ate  fully     complicated 

mono      de, — doiuo !      koshi    no    magarn  made     manande 

thing    being,    really!      loins       of        bend  till         learning 

mo,     shosen   oboe-tsiikuscmasiimai. 

even,    finally  probably-will-not-cxhaust. 

Ie!  masaka  sono     yd        na    muznkashii  mono  de  mo  go- 

JVo!    surely     that  fashion  being    difficult        thing        even  is- 

zaimasen.  Keiko    sae     snreba,    nan  de  mo  nai  koto  desii. 

not.  Practice  even  if-one~tloes,  nothing-at-all   thing     is. 

21.     ASKING   THE   WAY: — Dozo     michi       wo        osliietc 

Please    road     (accits.J    teaching 

kndasai. 

condescend. 
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ig.  EARLY  TO  BED. — Although  it  is  very  rude  of  me 
to  do  so,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  go  to 
bed,  as  I  have  to  start  very  early  to-morrow  morning. 

Oh !  pray  retire  without  paying  attention  to  me. 
I  must  positively  finish  this  writing  to-night.  So 
probably  I  shall  not  get  to  bed  till  late,  and 
therefore  please  excuse  me  if  I  wish  you  a  prosperous 
journey  now,  as  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  have 
the  honour  to  see  you  in  the  morning. 

20.  DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE. — Really 
the  study  of  your  language  is  very  complicated.     Even 
if  one  were  to  study  till  one's  back  became  bent  with 
age,    one    could   not   learn    it   thoroughly. 

No ;  it  is  hardly  as  difficult  a  thing  as  that.  It  is  a 
mere  nothing  if  only  you  set  yourself  to  it. 

21.  ASKING  THE  WAY. — Please  tell    me  the  way. 

19.  The  first  sentence  is  inverted ;  the  clause  beginning  with 
myr>c.ho  wa  should,  properly  speaking,  come  first.  The  last  sentence 
lacks  some  such  final  verb  as  o  idc  nasaimashL  The  phrase  Go  kigcn 
yd  is  often  thus  used  where  we  should  say  "goodbye."  • 
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Kore  kara  san-clio      saki  no  tokoro  nl  hidari ye  magaru 

Here  front,  threc-cho  further  '*    place  at,  left        to       turns 

yoko-cho     ga     ant       ga, — soko       ye    haitte,     sore  kara 

side-street  (noni.)      is     whereas, —  there     to   entering,there  from 

mata    migi  ye  magatte,  massugu  ni  iku    u   desu. 

again    right  to    turning,     straightly    go  fact     is. 

Sonnara,     kono    ton      to        narande       orimasu. 

It-llml-ix-so,     this     road   with,  being-in-a-row          is. 

22.     THE    WAY    TO    THE    BRITISH    LEGATION. — Chotto 

Slightly 

mono        wo  o  tazune     mosliimasu.     Igirisu 

a-thing     (accus.)  honourably      ashing  (I)  say.  English 

koshlkwan  ye  wa,    do    mairimasu  ? 

legation       to,  how     (one)  goes  ? 

He !   Sore    wa,     kono    Shimbashi-demae  no  yoko-dori 

^es!    Vhat  as- for,     this       Shimbashi- front         '.«        side-road 

wo   hidari  ye  massugu  ni  o  ide  ni  nariuiasuto, 

(accus.)      left      to       straightly  honourable  exit  to    becomes  if, 

goku  liazure  no    migi-tte   ni   Toranomon    to      in   mi- 
extreme     end      '*  right-hand  on,  Viger's-gate  that  say  castle- 

tsuke      ga    arimasu.     Sore     ivo  o  hairi     ni 

gate    (nom.)        is.  Vhat  (accus.)    honourably  entering    to 

narimashite,    doko  made  mo  o  ide  ni  narimasii 

having-becotne,  where     till   even,  honourable  exit  to     becomes 

to,     Sakurada-mitsuke     to      iu  mon    no  mae     ye    tsuki- 

if,   Sakitrada-castle-gate  that  say    gate    '.»•  front        to    strike- 

atarimasu.       Kondo         wa,      naka  ye       hairazu  ni, 

itp-against.       fFhis-time     as-for,     inside     to    without-entering, 

o         Iwri  ni   tsuite,     hidari      ye      doko  made    mo 

honourable  mvat  to  sticking,     left     towards,  where     till     even, 

irasshaimasu  to,  y agate      Eikoku  koshlkwan  no  hata   ga 

deign-to-go        if,  forthtcith  England  legation       '*  flag  (nom,) 

miemasii     kara,          jiki          shiremasu. 

appears   because,  immediately  is-knoicable. 

Domo    arigato    zonjimasu,.  O  jama       wo 

Indeed  thankfully  (I ) think.     Honourable  hindrance  ( accus. J 

itasJiimashlta. 

have-done. 
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About  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  further  on, 
there  is  a  turning  to  the  left.  You  must  turn  down 
it,  and  then  turn  again  to  the  right,  after  which 
you  go  straight  on. 

Then    it   is   parallel   with   this   street. 

22.  THE  WAY  TO  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION. — Excuse 
my  asking  you ;  but  would  you  kindly  tell  me  the 

way  to  the  British  Legation  ? 

Certainly.  Look  here !  If  you  follow  straight  along 
this  street  branching  off  to  the  left  in  front  of 
Shimbashi,  you  will  come  to  a  gate  called  Torano- 
mon  on  the  right  hand  side  at  the  very  end.  Go 
through  it,  and  walk  on  and  on  till  you  come  to  a 
gate  called  the  Sakurada  gate.  Don't  you  through  it, 
but  turn  to  the  left  along  the  moat  and  go  straight 
on,  and  you  will  at  once  know  which  is  the  British 
Legation  by  seeing  the  flag. 

Very  many  thanks.  Excuse  me  for  having  tres- 
passed on  your  valuable  time. 

22.  Shimbashi  is  the  name  of  the  quarter  of  Tokyo  in  which 
the  railway  terminus  is  situated. 
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23.  A  MEETING  DISPERSED. — Kono  aida  chotto         o 

Recently  just  Honourable 

takuye  ukagaimashitara,  anata     wa         o       rusu  de  go- 
house  at  when-(I)-enquircd,       yau     indeed  aiigustly  absent 

zaimasliite,  go    saikunno  ossJiaimasJiita  ni  wa,  Ibumura- 

being,     august  wife    '.v     deigned-to-say  in  as- for,  Ibuinura- 

Ro          ye  enzetsu    wo          o  kiki  ni         o 

upper- storey  /«,  lectures  (accus.)  honourably  hear  to,  honourable 

ide    no     yd     ni  uketainawarimashita      ga, — nani 

issuing  '*  manner  in    (I)  heard  whereas, — something' 

ka        meznrashii  enzetsn  de  mo  gozaimashlta  ka  ? 

or-other  extraordinary  lecture       even  was  ? 

0  !  Sono    setsu     wa,    ori-fuslii  orimasen  de,  shitsurei 

Oh!  That  occasion  as- for,  just-then  (I)was-not  being,  rudeness 

itashimashita.     Ano    hi      wa,  ai-niku  desJiHe,     ne  I — 

(J)  did.  Vital  day  as-for,   unlucky   being,  you-see, — 

jiiottoino          cliito  osoku  de-kakemasliita  ga, — Ibuinura- 

to-bcgin-tfith    slighlly  late  (I)startcd  whereas, —  Ibutnura- 

Ro         no  niae     made  ikimasu,   to,     doya-doya     Jilto 

second-story  '*  front  as-far-as       go     when,  tutnultuously people 

ga        dete     kiinasii    kara,     naze  ka   to  onwtte 

(tiom.)     issuing    come       because,    why     f    that     hac ing-thought 

kikiuiasliitara,     ni-bam-me  no  enzetsu-chil         nani 

when-(I]-had-askcd,  number-two  of  Iccturc-tnidst,  somcthing-or- 

ka    sukoshi         jorei       ni    fureta       to        ka  de, 

other  (a-)liltle    regulations    to    infringed  that  perhaps    being, 

keisatsu-kwan    ga       chuji      wo    meijita    tame,   sude  ni 

police-officials   (noin.)  cessation  (accus.)  ordered  because,  already 

kaisan    ni       natta       toko  deshite,  zanneu  dcslilta. 

break-up  to  had-becomc  place  being,       regret       was. 

Sore     wa,         osliii         koto         nasainiasJiita. 

Vital  as-for,  regrettable    thing    (yon)dcigncd-to-do. 

24.  SHOPPING  AT  MIYANOSHITA. — Kyakn. —  Go         men 

Guest. — »tugust  pardon, 

nasal ! 

deign. 

Akindo. —  He!       irasshai !        Chi  to  o  kake 

•Here/taut. —  IV*.'   deign-to-come  !  Slightly  honourably  to-sit 

nasaimashl !    Nani    ka        goran      kadasaimase !   Mada 

deign!  Something    august-look    condescend!  Still 

hoka  ni     iro-iro    gozainiasii. 

besides       all-saris          are. 
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23.  A  MEETING  DISPERSED. — When   I  looked  in  at 
your    house,    the  other  day,  you  were  absent,  and  your 
wife    said    that    you    had    gone   to    listen  to     a    set    of 
lectures    at    the    Ibumura  Hall.      Were  the  lectures    at 
all   interesting? 

Oh!  it  was  very  rude  of  me  to  happen  to  be  out  just 
then.  On  that  day  it  was  unfortunate,  you  know : — to 
begin  with,  I  was  rather  late  of  starting ;  and  then, 
when  I  got  as  far  as  the  Hall,  I  found  the  people 
all  pouring  out  in  confusion.  And,  on  enquring  the 
reason  of  this,  I  was  told  that  in  the  second  lecture 
there  had  occurred  some  remarks  which  slightly  infringed 
the  government  regulations,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  that  the  police  had  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be 
stopped.  So  when  I  got  there,  the  meeting  had  already 
broken  up,  which  was  a  pity. 

Oh !    I    am   sorry   for   your   disappointment. 

24.  SHOPPING   AT    MIYANOSITA. — Customer. — Excuse 
me. 

Dealer. — Oh !  pray  come  in,  Sir.  Please  sit  down  a 
moment.  Please  inspect  my  wares.  I  have  others 
besides  of  various  descriptions. 

23.  The  Ibuinnra-Ro  (r&="  upper  storey")  is  a  tea-house  in 
Tokyo,  where  meetings  are  often  held  and  sets  of  lectures  delivered, 
it  being  the  Japanese  custom  to  "  make  a  day  of  it,"  and  to  have  one 
lecture  delivered  after  another  for  hours  at  a  time,  sometimes  on  the 
same  subject,  but  very  often  on  different  subjects.  O  ide  noyo  nl  is  an 
example  of  indirect  quotation.  The  direct  would  be  o  Ide  da  to ; 
conf.  p.  247. 
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Kyaku. — OmocJia    wo     snkoshi  misete     kudasai . 

Toys       (accns.)  a-little  shotting  condescend. 

Akindo. — He  !      kasJilkoniarimasJilta.       Kokoe-ra     no 

IY>  /  have-assented.  Hereabouts      's 

mono     de     wa,    ikaga  de  gozaimasu  ? 

things      by  as- for,     how  is  ? 

Kyaku. — Naruhodo !       kono       uclii      kam,        iru 

Indeed!  this         inside      from,      requisite 

dake       no     mono     wo     yorimasJio. 

as-much-as    "s      things  (accus.)  will-collect. 

Akindo. — Danna !    kore     wa,    ikaga    de    gozaimasu? 

^Master !       this    as-for,      how  is  ? 

Tabi-makura      to    moshiinashite,    naka    kara  kono  tori 

Journey-pillow    that         sayintf,  inside    front,     this    way 

and  on     ga      demasii.     Koko     ga  satsu-ire. 

lamp     (nom.)  com  ex-out.    Here     (nom)   paper-moncy-insertcr. 

Hlki-daslii  ga   filtatsu    arimasii.        Soroban,         }'dji- 

Mfrawcrs   (nom).      two  arc.  Abacus,       toothpick* 

ire,         kagamiy  iro-iro  slii-konde  arimasu,.  Mada  koko  ni 

inserter,    mirror,  all-sorts  putting-in       are.  Still          here 

ko     iu         mitsu-ire-ko  no  o  bento  ga 

tttch-as-this  three-divisioncd  '.»•    honourable  luncheon-box  (nom.) 

arimasii.     Kore    ga      fude-sashi,  kore      wa        tabako- 

is.  This  (nom.)    pen-shove,       this      as-for,       tobacco- 

ire  ;         mina  daijobu  ni  dekite  orimasu. 

inserter;      all  solidly       made          are. 

Kyaku. — Mazu,     sonna     mono      wa    yoroshii.'':  Oku 

\1*ell,          such        things     as-for   (is)good.  ^Mostly 

wa    kodomo   no  miyage  ni  suru     «'    da    kara,   koko  ye 

as-for,  children  '*   presents   to    make  fact    is  because,  here    to 

yori-dashita  omocJia  wo      kore  dake      to,    nndo-dama 

havc-collected-out  toys   (accns.)    this  amount  and,  cup-and-ball 

ga   mitsu,    muko    ni    mieru         shitan-iro          no    bon 

(nom.)  three,  opposite  in    appears  sandnl-waod-colour   \<s     tray 

wo       ni-mai  to,    kono  shashin-basami  fiitatsu.       Kore 

(accus.)        two       and,  these    photo-inserters          two.  This 

dake     de,      ikura     ni  narnnasii  ? 

amount  by,  hoev-much    to       becomes  r* 
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Customer. — Please   show   me   some   toys. 

Dealer. — All  right  Sir!  How  would  these  articles 
suit  you  ? 

Customer. — Let  me  see !  I  will  set  aside  from 
among  these  such  as  I  want. 

Dealer. — Sir !  how  would  this  suit  you  ?  It  is  called 
a  travelling  pillow ;  a  lamp  comes  out  of  it  like  this ; 
also  this  purse  for  paper-money.  It  has  two  drawers. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  things  inside  it, — an  abacus, 
a  toothpick-holder,  and  a  looking-glass.  Here  again  is  a 
luncheon-box  in  three  parts,  which  all  fit  into  one. 
This  is  a  pen-stand,  this  is  a  tobacoo-pouch ;  they  are 
all  quite  solidly  made. 

Customer. — -Well,  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  thing. 
Most  of  the  things  I  want  being  intended  as  presents 
to  take  home  to  the  children,  here  they  are, — the  toys 
which  I  have  set  aside  here,  besides  three  cups-and-balls, 
two  of  those  sandal-wood-coloured  trays  over  there, 
and  these  two  photograph-frames.  How  much  does  the 
whole  lot  come  to  ? 

*  For  Sonna  mono  wa  yoroshii  conf.  p.  280,  No.  68  and 
foot-note. 
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Akindo. — He!     arigato    zonjimasu.     Atari-mae  wa, 

1V'*/  thankfully     (I)  think.  Usually    as-for, 

ni-en       roku-jil-go-sen  ni  narimasu  ga, —  ni-en 

tiro-dollars  sixty-nve-cents     to     becomes  although,   two-dollars 

go-jis-sen  ni         o  make-moshlte  okimasu. 

fifty-cents    to  honourably  cheapening        will-put. 

Kyaku. — Sore    wa     taihen  takai.      Sonna  ni        kake- 

Vhat  as-for,  awfully  (is)dear.  Sttchwise  in,  excessive" 

ne        wo  itcha         ikenai.         Zutto  o 

price   (accus.)    as-for-saying,  can't-go,    •Altogether    honourably 

make      nasai. 

to-cheapen  deign. 

Akindo. — le  !  do  itashimashlte  !     Takaku   wa    moshi- 

JVo  !  how          doing  ?  Jf  early  as-for,    say- 

agemasen.     Dono    kurai      nara,  o  yoroshiil 

lift-not-up.      If */«<//      about  if-it-were,  honourably  good 

gozaimas  1  ? 

is? 

Kyaku. — -So  sa  !  ne  !       Ichi-en      go-jis-sen        nara, 

So     indeed!       One-dollar    /iffy-cents       if-it-were, 

kaimasJw. 

tvill-probably-buy . 

Akindo. — Sore  de   wa,    danna  !     go  muri 

3That  by  as-for,  master!  august  unreasonableness 

de  gozainiasu.    Sonna    ni       kake-ne         wa  moshimasen. 

is.  Suchwise  in,  excessive-price  as-for,  (I)say-not. 

Dozo         go     jodan       osshainiasen        de,    mo      siikoshi 

Please     august  joke    deigning-not-to-say     by,    still        a-litlle 

o  kai      kudasai.* 

honourably     to-buy  condescend. 

Kyaku. — Sore  de     wa,          ni-en    made    ni  kaimasJio. 

That  by    as-for,  two-dollars  till       in      will-buy. 

Akindo. — Sayo  de  gozaimasu,     ka  ?  0  ynsil 

So  is  ?         Honourably    cheap 

gozaima.su         ga, — mata       negawankereba       narimasen 

is  although, — again,          if-I-beg-not  becomes-tiot 

kara,  o         make-moshite     okimasu. 

because,  honourably     cheapening         will-put. 
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Dealer. — Oh !  many  thanks,  Sir.  The  usual  price 
would  be  two  dollars  sixty-five  cents,  but  I  will  let 
you  have  them  for  two  fifty. 

Customer. — That  is  awfully  dear.  You  mustn't  put 
on  such  fancy  prices  as  that.  You  must  go  down  a  great 

deal. 

Dealer. — Really  Sir,  how  could  you  expect  me  to? 
The  things  are  not  at  all  dear.  What  would  be  your 
idea  as  to  the  price,  Sir  ? 

Customer. — Well,  let  me  see !  I'll  take  them,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  them  for  one  dollar  fifty. 

Dealer. — Oh !  Sir,  that  is  unreasonable.  I  don't  put 
on  such  extra  charges  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  Please 
don't  joke  in  this  way,  Sir,  but  give  me  a  little  more 
for  the  things. 

Customer. — Well   then,    I'll   give   you   two   dollars. 

Dealer. — Only  two  dollars  ?  That  is  cheap.  However, 
as  I  hope  you  will  buy  of  me  again,  I  will  go  down 
to  that  price. 

*  Md  sukoshi  o  kai  kudasai=Md  sukoshi  takciku  o  kai  kudasai, 
"  Buy  it  a  little  more  dearly,"  i.e.  "  Please  give  me  a  little  more  for  it." 


ANECDOTES. 
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TJEtVTJHL  'S         ECOJI'O.JIV. 

Kencho-goro2  no    koto      de,     Kamakura3     Shikken  ni 

Kencho-period     '.«        fact    being,     Kamakttra       Regent     to 

ts&kaeta  Aoto  Saemon  Fujitsuna    to    iu  yakunin     ga, 

screed      »4oto     Saemon     Fnjitsnna  that   say    official      (norn.} 

am         yo     Nameri-gawa    wo    wataru  toki  ni,    kerai 

a-certain  night  JVameri-river  (accus.)  crosses    time  in,  retainer 

ga  ayamatte  zeni  jii-mon    wo    kawa  ye  otoshimashita  no 

(norn.}  erring,     coin  ten-cash  (accus.)  river  to  dropped  (trans.}  act 

wo*, — Fujitsuna      wa,    kyil  ni     hlto     wo        yatoi,* 

whereas, —  Fnjilsnna  as-far,  suddenly  people(accns.)hav  ing-hired, 

taimatsu    wo          tsiikete,        kotogotoku  hirowasete 

torches      (accus.}  having-Iighted,  completely  having-cansed-to- 

kaeraremashlta.6 

ftirk-tt/t,  deigned-to-retnrn. 

Kono       koto     wo         aru         hlto       ga        waratte, 

This  act    (accus.)    certain    people    (nom.)     langhing-at, 

11  Wazuka  jil-mon  no  zeni  wo     oshinde,    taimatsu    wo 

»'  Trifle       ten-cash   '*     coin(accus.}grtidging,     torches   (accus.) 

I.  Students  curious  of  comparing  the  Colloquial  with  the  Written 
Language  will  find  this  same  story  told  in  easy  written  style,  in 
the  present  writer's  "  Romanized  Japanese  Reader,"  p.  34  of  Vol.  I. 
2.  For  the  use  of  ncngo  or  "  year-names,"  see  p.  103.  The  best  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  chronology  is  Bramsen's 
"  Japanese  Chronological  Tables." — 3.  Kamakura,  two  days'  journey 
by  road  from  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Yedo  or  Tokyo  was, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  capital  of  the  feudal  rulers  of  Japan.  The 
Hojo  family  of  Shikken,  or  "Regents,"  occupied  this  position  during  the 
thirteenth  and  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  Aoto  Fujitsuna 
held  high  judicial  office  under  the  fifth  ruler  of  their  line.  Aoto  is 
the  surname,  Fujitsuna  the  personal  (equivalent  to  our  "  Christian  ") 
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The  following  incident  happened  about  the  period 
styled  Kencho  (A.D.  1249 — 1256).  When  Aoto  Saemon 
Fujitsuna,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  Regent 
of  Kamakura,  was  crossing  the  River  Nameri  one 
night,  a  retainer  of  his  let  ten  cash  fall  by  mistake 
into  the  river,  whereupon  Fujitsuna  hastily  hired 
some  men,  and  made  them  light  some  torches  and 
pick  all  the  money  out  of  the  water. 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  laughed  at  this,  and 
to  have  said :  "  Through  grudging  the  ten  cash, 

name,  and  Saemon  a  kind  of  title,  which  has,  however,  almost  come 
to  form  part  of  the  actual  name  itself.  The  Nameri-gawa  is  a  small 
stream  near  Kamakura. — 4.  The  whole  sentence  down  to  here  forms 
a  sort  of  accusative  to  the  following  clause  relating  Fujitsuna's  action 
upon  what  had  happened.  "  Thereupon  "  or  "  whereas  "  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  literal  English  rendering. — 5.  The  indefinite  form 
yatoi  is  here  equivalent  to  a  gerund,  because  correlated  with  the  gerund 
tsukete  immediately  below  :  conf.  p.  159,  ITayS,  and  p.  237. — 6.  Observe 
how  the  sentence  is  rounded  off  by  kaeraremashita  (honorific  potential 
for  kaerimashita ;  conf.  p.  224,  IT  403.  Further  examples  of  such 
honorific  potentials  are  offered  below  by  kikaremashita,  iwaremashitrt 
and  mosaremasho).  Hirowaseta  alone  would  sound  bald  to  Japanese 
ears,  which  generally  expect  to  have  the  whole  action  related  down 
to  its  very  end. 
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kattari,        hito         wo      yatottari    shite,    nyuhi       ga 

tioir-fmi/hiff,    people    (accus.)  now-hiring   doing,  expense    (nont.) 

taiso  kakattaro.         Kore  koso  Ichi-mon     oshimi 

great-deal  has-probably-cost.     This  indeed  One-cash  grudging 

no  hyaku  shirazu7  da  "  to     itta  so          desu. 

'>•  hundred  ignores      is  "    that  said  appearance     is. 

Sore     wo     Fujitsuna     ga          kikaremashlte,         "  So 

That  (accus.)    Ftijitstina   (nom.)  having-deigned-to-hear,   "  So 

omou     mono     mo       aro       ga, — tsuiyashlta    zeni      wa, 

think    persons   also    maybe      although,— spent      coin     as-for, 

tsuyo        shite  iru  kara,       muyo       ni  wa         naran 

circulation  doing    is  because,  nselessness  to  as-for  becontes-not 

ga, — kawa     no  soko    ye   shizunda    ju-mon      wa,     ima 

whereas, — river  's  bottom   to         sank  ten-cash    as-for,    note 

hirowaneba,      tenka  no  takara      wo     ushinau   kara 

if-do-not-pich-ttp,    world    '#    treasure    (accus.)         lose      because 

da'6"  to  iwaremashlta. 

is  "  that  deigned-to-say. 

\ 

Kore-ra       ga     makoto  no  sekken     to     iu  mono  desu. 

Stich-as-this  (nom.)       truth     '*  economy  that  say  thing     is. 

Oku         wa  tori-chigaete,  sekken  wo 

Jllostly    as-for,     taking-and-mis  taking,        economy        (accus.) 

okonau  tame  ni    rinshoku  ni  naru     mono     mo  arimasu 

practise  sake  for,  parsimony  to  become  persons  also          are 

ga, — sore -r a      no  hito        to      dojitsu    no      ron       ni 

whereas,— such-like  '*  people  with,  same-day    's  discussion  to 

wa      narimasen. 

as-for,  becomes-ttot* 

ShikasJii,        tdji          no     keizai-gakusha    no  setsu    ni 

Nevertheless,  present-time  's  political-economists  of  opinion  to 

itashltara,     ikaga  mosaremaslio  ka  ? 

if-one-made,       how     will-they-probably-deign-to-say     ? 

7.   Oshitni=oshimu  hito,  "a   grudging   person;"   shirazu   is  not 
the  negative  geruud  of  shiru  but  its   Classical   "  conclusive  negative 
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Fujitsuna  must  have  been  put  to  great  expense,  what 
with  buying  torches  and  hiring  men.  This  indeed 
is  to  be  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish" 

Fujitsuna,  hearing  of  this,  said:  "There  may  be 
some  folks  who  think  so.  But  the  money  spent  is 
not  wasted,  because  it  remains  in  circulation,  whereas 
the  ten  cash  that  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
would,  if  not  picked  up,  have  been  treasure  lost  to 
the  world.  That  is  why  I  acted  as  I  did." 

Actions  of  this  kind  are  examples  of  true  economy. 

Most  people,  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  fall  into 
parsimony  while  endeavouring  to  practise  economy. 
But  though  there  are  such,  Fujitsuna  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  same  day  as  they. 

Still,  if  one  were  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  political 
economists  of  the  present  day,  what  would  they  say  ? 


present."    Which=Colloquial  shiranai. — 8. 1.  e.    "  I  do  this  because, 
if  I  did  not  pick  it  up,"  etc. 
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Miikashi  "  Arigata  no   Kichibei"    to      azana        wo 

Anciently  "  Thankful   't     Kichibd  "    that  nickname  (accus.) 

tsukerareteni  ojiisan          ga      arimashite,  donna 

iH-huving-got-uffixed  old-gentleman  (nom.)    (there)being,   what 

koto    demo       "  Arigatai  !         arigatai  !  "     to  yorokonde* 

thing  soever  "  (/  am)thankful !  (I  am}thankftil !  "  that  rejoicing 

kurashlte      iru  hlto   deshite, — natsu    hito    ga    kite, 

patting-the-tiine  if  person  being, — summer,  perton(nom.)coming, 

"  Kyo    wa,     hidoi   atsusa  de  gozaimasu "     to    iimasu 

"  Vo'day  as-for,  violent     heat  it "  that       says 

to,     kono      ojiisan      no  hento   ni,  "  Atsui  jisetsu    wa, 

when,    thit  old-gentleman  *s  answer   in:     "  Hot     teuton    ai-f&r, 

ats2ii  ho     ga      arigatai.1     Samui  jibun    wa,     samui  no 

hot   tide  (nom.)  (is) thankful.     Cold     teuton  as-far,      cold    fact 

ga      arigatai"      to  yorokonde*  orimasu. 

(nom.)  (is)thankful"  that   rejoicing  it. 

Mata    hito      ga     Kichibei   no    bimbo     wo      sasshite, 

•Igain people  (nom.)    Kichibei     '«     poverty  (accus.)   gttetting, 

"  Nani       ka         to         go  fujiyu         desho "     to, 

"  tomething-or-other  that   august  inconvenience  mutt-be"  that 

iimasu  to, —     "  le  !  watashi  wa,        sai-shi      no  shimpai 

tay     when, —     *«  JVo !       tne      as-for,    wife-children  '*     anxiety 

mo  naku,  iimai  mono  mo  tabemasezu',  sono  sei  ka,  naga-iki 

alto  is-not,  tatty  things  alto     eat-not,         that  caute  ?,  long-life 

wo       shite   imasu    kara,        arigatai "          to*, — tada 

(accus.)     doing       ant       because,   (I  am)thankful "'    that, — merely 

nan  de  mo  " Arigatai"     to       itte     imasu. 

everything     *'  fhankfnl "    thtit  toying      it. 

I.     Arigatai  would  be  more  strictly  grammatical ;    but  the  stem 
form  arigata  with  no  is  more  idiomatic. — 2.  Arigatai  here  has  a  sort 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  an  old  man  who 
had  got  nicknamed  "Thankful  Kichibei,"  and  who  led 
a  happy  existence,  always  thankful  for  everything, 
whatever  it  might  be.  When  any  one  came  to  see 
him  in  summer  and  complained  of  the  excessive  heat, 
the  old  man  would  reply :  "  In  the  hot  season  we 
must  be  thankful  for  the  heat.  In  the  cold  time  of 
year  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  cold." — If  again  a,ny 
friend  should  sympathise  with  his  poverty,  and  remark 
how  inconvenient  it  must  be  in  every  way,  he  would 
say:  "Oh!  no!  I  am  troubled  neither  with  wife 
nor  child,  nor  do  I  eat  savoury  food.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  long-lived,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  it."  Thus  did  he  use  the  word  "thankful" 
about  everything. 


of  objective  sense,  i.  e.,  it  means,  not  exactly  "  thankful,"  but  "worthy 
of  being  thankful  for" — 3.  To  yorokondc=to  itte  yorokonde  i.  e. 
"rejoicing,  saying  that." — 4.  After  to  supply  itte,  "saying."' 
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Aru       toki,    yoso     no  uchi    ye         itte,  kaeri- 

••t-ccrtain  time  elsewhere  ".*    house    to  having-gone,  returning- 

gake    ni    omote    no    hashira    de    atama    wo    kotsitn  to5 

white   in,       front       '*         post  by,     head  (accus.)  bumpiugly 

butts  iikemashlta   ga, — yahari       il  Arigatai  !    arigatai '/  " 

hit  whereas,— also         **  Thankful !     thankful!" 

to    kuclii  no  uchi     de    itte    imasii  kara,        soba      ni  iru 

that  month  '.«•  interior  in  saying    is     because,  alongside   in    is 

hlto     ga :     il  Kichibei  San !    anata     wa,     nan    de    mo 

person-  (nom.):   "Kichibei   .fir!          f/on        as-for,     everything 

ka  de  mo'1  ''Arigatai  I  arigatai  /'  to   ii-nasaru       ga, — 

whatever,       thankful!     thankful       that  say-deign    whereas, — 

hashira    de    atama    wo         utte,         sazo          itakaro 

post          on,     head    (accus.)  having-hit,  indeed  must-be-painfiil 

ga, — sore      de  nani    ga     arigatai    ri  desu  ?  "  to    kiki- 

^chcreas,—that  by,  what  (nom.)  thankful  fact    is  ?  "       that  when 

masliitara, — "  He!    kono     itai      no      ga      arigatai  no 

he-had-hcard,  —  **  IV*.'    this  painful  fact  (nom.}     thankful  fact 

desii. 

•  fjr. 

u  Naze  to  iimasii  to7 ,  ima  buttsuketa  toki,  atama  ga 

"  W*hy  ?  that  says  when,  HOW          hit  time,   head    (nom,) 

kudakete,  sliinde  sliimaimashita  nara,    itai     koto 

having-been-broken,  dying     had-finished          if,    painful  fact 

mo    nani    mo    ivakarimasen     ga, — inochi     mo  atama  mo, 

also    anything    understand-not  whereas, — life  also    head  also, 

o  kage    samaz  de         buji          deshita     kara, 

honourable  influence    .Jfr.     by,    accidentless    has-been  because, 

itai        no       ga       shiremasti. 

paiuful  fact   (nom.)     is-knowable. 

u  Sore  desu  kara,  makoto  ni      arigatai  "      to    kotaema- 

"  That     is    because,    truth  in  (am)thankful  "  that  answered. 

shlta. 

5.  Kotsun  to  is  an  onomatope  for  the  sound  of  bumping  or  thump- 
ing.— 6.  An  idiom,   also  pronounced  nande  mo,  kan  de  mo.     The  ka 
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One  day,  having  gone  to  a  friend's  house,  he  struck 
his  head  a  tremendous  blow  against  a  post  at  the 
entrance.  But  even  then  one  who  was  near  him 
heard  him  muttering  his  thanks,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Mr.  Kichibei,  you  say  thank  you  to  everything. 
But  what  can  there  be  to  be  thankful  for  in  hurting 
yourself  by  striking  your  head  against  a  post  ? " 
"Why!"  replied  Kichibei,  "  the  pain  is  exactly 
what  I  am  thankful  for.  Don't  you  see  that  if, 
when  I  struck  against  the  post  just  now,  my  skull 
had  been  fractured  and  I  had  died,  I  should  have 
felt  neither  pain  nor  anything  else,  whereas  I  now 
feel  the  pain  because,  thanks  to  your  kind  in- 
fluence, my  life  and  my  head  are  both  safe  ?  That 
is  why  I  am  truly  thankful." 


or  kan  is  of  uncertain  origin. — 7.  Naze  to  iu  to  is  an  idiom  meaning 
"  for  this  reason,"  more  lit.  "  if  you  ask  why,  (then  it  is  as  follows)." — 8. 
The  words  o  kage  sama,  "  thanks  to  your  kind  influence,"  are  an  empty 
compliment,  indeed  almost  an  expletive  ;  conf.  p.  281,  No  79. 
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'«•» 
+  '•••*•  •'  * 

Sum  to?  kono  koto     wo         saki-hodo      kara  koko  no 

Whereupon,  this  thing  (accus.)  previous-period  since,  here    '* 

inkyo10  ga        kiite      orimashlte,  "  Naruhodo ! " 

retired-old-man  (nom.)  listening  having-bccn,    "  Oh  .'-indeed  !" 

to11      kanshin    shite,  "  Aa  f      arigatai,  arigatai  !  "  Wa- 

that  admiration  doing,     "  .lit  !(I  ain)thankful<  thankful  !  " 

takushi    mo,  ima    wa          satori  wo    hirakimashita- 

I  also,  note  as-for,  enlightenment  (accus.)  have-opened. 

"  Iro-iro  nani      ka         no  sew  a   ga    yaketari,12 

"  Several-kinds  something-or-other  '*  cares  (nom.)  sometimes- 

sama-zama    no       tsurai          koto      ni      tabi-tabi 

burning,  various-sorts     '.«    disgreeable     things       to          often 

attari  shite,   'Aa !  kurushii,       kurushii  ! 

sometimes-meeting  doing,    '•€!»!    (it  is)  distressing,  distressing  ! 

yitsu  ni  kono    yo       ga  iya  ni      natta  '         to 

Truth  in,  this   world  (nom.)   objectionable  to  has-become  "  that 

omou  koto  mo  arimashita     ga, — kore      to      in     no   mo13 

thinkfact  also     has-been     whereas,— this   that   say   fact  also, 

inochi     ga     aru       kara       no     koto     desu. 

life     (nom.)      is         because       's       fact         is. 

"  Shite   mini    to,u    ima    Kicliibei     San    ga    iu    tori, 

**  Jind-thcrefore,  now      Kichibei     »JIr.  (nom.)  says  way, 

naruhodo !  watakushi  mo          banji          ga         arigatai, 

yes-indeed!  I          also,  myriad-things  (nom.}  (are)thankful, 

arigatai  7"15 

thankful  /" 

g.  Suru  to  is  an  idiom  which  is  often  used,  as  here,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence  to  resume,  as  it  were,  what  has  gone  before. — 10. 
Inkyo  denotes  a  person  who  has  retired  from  active  life,  and  has 
handed  over  his  business  and  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  his 
son. — ii.  After  to  supply  itte  "saying,"  or  omotte,  "thinking." — 12. 
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Hereupon  the  old  father  of  the  man  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  from  the 
beginning,  was  struck  with  admiration,  and  said : 
"  Yes  indeed.  Thankful,  thankful  must  we  be.  This 
has  taught  me  a  lesson.  Often,  when  worried  by 
divers  cares  and  confronted  by  various  misfortunes, 
I  had  said  to  myself  how  wretched,  wretched  it  all 
was, — and  what  an  odious  place  the  world  seemed 
to  me.  But  even  all  these  things  exist  only  because 
life  itself  exists.  A  careful  consideration  therefore 
shows  that,  as  Mr.  Kichibei  has  just  said,  I  too  have 
everything,  everything  to  be  thankful  for." 


Sew  a  ga  yaku  =  "to  be  busy  and  anxious." — 13.  Kore  to  iu  no  mo  = 
"  this  also,"  more  lit.  "  also  what  (people)  say  (is)  this." — 14.  A 
resumptive  idiom  similar  to  sum  to  a  few  lines  above. — 15.  The  words 
watakushi  mo  are,  as  it  were,  hung  in  the  air  without  reference  to  any 
verb,  while  banji  is  the  subject  of  arigatai,  here  taken  in  its  objective 
sense  (conf.  note  2). 
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MukasJii  miyako  no         machi  ni  Unazuki    Babd 

•Anciently  capital  '.<••  mercantile-quarter  in,  J\'odding  Granny 

to      hi      kiLchi-benko    no      ii      mono     ga      arimashlte, 

that  say   mouth-glibness  '*    good  person    (nom.)    (there)  being, 

itsu  mo yome ya      muko      no  sewa    wo    shite,  yo      wo 

always    bride  or  bridegroom   '*     help  (accus.}  doing,  life  (accus.) 

okutte    orimashita  ga, — aru  toki   san-jil-go   ni 

passing  was  whereas, — a-certain   time,    thirty-five     to 

naru2  otoko  no  toslii     wo       kakushite,     ju-go  no  musume 

becomes  man  '*  years(accus.}having-hidden,  fifteen  '*        girl 

to     engumi      wo      tori-mochi,  yuino       made  oku- 

with,  marriage  (accii.)  had-arranged,  betrothal-gifts    even  had- 

rasemashlta       ga, — sono       nochi      muko      no    toshi    no 

cansed-to-senU  -whereas, — that  after,    bridegrom  '»     years    of 

fuketeru     koto  wo    musume  no  ova      ga     kiki-tsikete, 

advanced-are  fact  (accus.)     girt      '*  parent  (nom.]  hac  ing-heard, 

li  Hoka    ni    nani   mo  moshi-bun   wa      nai      ga, — mu- 

"Elsewhere  in,    anything    objection     as-for,   isn"t    but, — bride- 

ko      to    musume  to    toshi    ga  ni-jil    mo    cliigatte  wa, 

groom  and  daughter  and,years(nom.]ticenty  even  differing  as-for, 

ikani    shite    mo  yome  ni    wa      yaroiai  "       to    iu. 

how     doing    even,    bride    to  as-for,  cannot-send  "  that  says. 

Otoko  no  ho  de  wa,          ll  Yuino       made    sumashlta 

•  flan        '.«  side  on,  "  Betrothal-gifts  even  hare-concluded 

kara     wa,     shinrui  ye     taishite      mo,  sonua  futsugo  na 

since  as-for,    hinsmen  to  confronting  even,     such  inconvenient 

koto     wa  kikasarenai  kara,          zehi          mora- 

thing  as-for,  caunot-cause-to-hear    because,  positively  if- 

wankereba  shochi  shi nai  "  to  iu     kara,         nakodo       mo 

receive-not, consent  do-not"  that  says  because,  match-maker  also 

hidoku       meiwaku     shite,      tsui     ni     kono    koto     wo 

violently     quandary     doing,         last     at,      this      affair  (accus.) 

o  kami      ye  uttaemashita. 

honourable  superiors    to        appealed. 


IF  THEY  WAIT,  THEIR  AGES 
WILL  COME  RIGHT. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  there  lived  a  glib-tongued  old  woman  called 
Granny  Nod,  who  gained  her  livelihood  by  negociating 
marriages.  Well,  she  once  arranged  a  match  bet- 
ween a  man  of  thirty-five,  whose  age  she  concealed, 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
them  exchange  the  gifts  customary  on  betrothal.  But 
afterwards  the  girl's  father,  having  heard  how  far 
advanced  the  bridegroom  was  in  years,  said  to  the 
old  woman:  "  I  have  indeed  no  other  complaint  to 
make  about  him  ;  but  really  I  cannot  think  of  giving 
my  daughter  to  one  whose  age  differs  from  hers  by 
twenty  years." — On  the  bridegroom's  side,  however,  it 
was  urged  that  he  could  not  consent  to  forego  her, 
as  it  was  impossible,  even  vis-a-vis  his  relations,  to 
mention  such  a  difficulty  after  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
changing gifts  had  once  been  concluded.  Thus  the 
match-maker  was  placed  in  a  terrible  quandary,  and 
at  last  she  brought  the  matter  before  the  judge. 

i.  I.  e.  "years  which  will  agree,  if  one  waits." — 2.  Naru  =  natta, 
I.  e.  "  had  already  become  (thirty-five  years  old.)" — 3.  O  kami  de 
wm  =  "the  judge,"  more  lit.  "at  the  government"  (conf.  p.  223). 
The  words  immediately  following  mean  literally  "  it  having  come  to 
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O  kami       de     wa^,       so-ho  o 

Honourable       superiors     at,  both-sides         honourably 

yobi-dashi     ni  narimashlte,  musume  no  oya  ni  "Sonoho 

calling-forth  to  having-bccome,      girl       '*  parent  to,       "  IVm 

wa,  ittan  yakusoku     wo         sJiHe,  ima-sara  nan  no 

as-for,  once  agreement(accus.}  having-made,  note-again  what  '.« 

kado     wo     motte    Jiadan  itasu*  ?  "  to  o          tazune 

point  (accus.)  tatting,  rupture  make  ?  "     that  honourable  enquiry 

ni  narimasii   to, — "  He  !    kono  gi       wa,        nakodo      no 

to     becomes    when,—  "*lh!     this  affair  as-for,  match-maker  '* 

mono      amari    itsuwari    wo    moshimashite,  san-jil-go  no 

person    too-much       lie          (accus.}     having-told,      thirty-five   -s 

muko       ni  jii-go  no yome  de    wa,     toshi    ga       ni-ju 

bridegroom  to,  fifteen  "«    bride    by  as-for,  years  (nom.}     twenty 

chigaimasu.     Sore    yue    fUshochi    wo    moshimashita. 

differ.  That  oicing-to   dissent    (accus.}  said. 

u  Semete  toshi    hambun-chigai     nara,     musume     wo 

•  1t-Hio.fl       years     half-difference      if-were,         g'*'I       (accus.} 

tsukawashimasho." 

will-probably-send." 

Kono  toki  yakunin  no     moshi-watasaremasii  ni  wa  :5 

Vhis    time,     official     '.«        deigns-to-speah-across    in  as-for, 

"  Sonnara,  sonoho  no  nozomi-don    ni    shite  tsiikawasu6 

"  Mf-is-thus,        you      of        wish-way       in,     doing    (f)   will-give 

kara,    ima  yori     go-nen         tatte  musume     wo 

because,  now  from,  five-years  having-elapsed,  daughter  (accits), 

okure.        Muko       no  ho     mo  sore  made    wa     kanarazu 

give.       Bridegroom  '*  side  also,   that     till    as-for,  positively 

matanakereba     naran.       Sono  toshi  ni       nareba,     otoko 

if-waits-not,  becomes-nol.     Vhat  year  to  when-becomes,  man 

wa     shi-ju,  onna      wa        hatachi"     "  Chodo  hambun- 

as-for,  forty ;  woman  as-for,  twenty-years."      "Just        half- 

chigai    no  toki  ni    naru"      to     moshi-watasaremashita 

difference  '.*   lime  to  becomes"  that     deigned-to-speak-across 

kara,        so-ho         osore-itte        sagarimashlta. 

because,  both-sides  fearing-entering     descended. 

jfitsu  ni  omosJiiroi  o  sabaki     desu. 

Truth  in,      amusing    honourable  judgment     is. 
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The  judge,  having  sent  for  both  parties,  asked  the 
girl's  father  what  was  his  reason  for  breaking  off  an 
engagement  which  he  had  once  agreed  to.  The  father 
replied:  "You  see,  my  lord,  the  matter  stands  thus. 
The  match-maker  told  too  outrageous  a  falsehood, 
and  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty  years 
between  a  bridegroom  of  five-and-thirty  and  a  bride  of 
fifteen.  That  is  why  I  said  I  would  not  consent.  I 
would  give  him  my  daughter  if  the  difference  between 
their  ages  were  at  most  one  of  half." 

Then  the  judge  gave  judgment  as  follows:  "  As  that 
is  how  matters  stand,  I  will  decide  in  accordance  with 
your  desire.  Do  you  give  him  your  daughter  five  years 
hence.  The  bridegroom,  on  his  side  also,  must  faithfully 
wait  till  then.  By  that  time  he  will  be  forty,  and  the 
girl  twenty.  It  will  be  the  time  when  their  ages  will 
differ  exactly  by  half." — Thus  was  judgment  given,  and 
both  parties  left  the  judgment-hall  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Truly  it  was  a  witty  decision. 

calling  forth  both  sides." — 4.  Observe  the  total  absence  of  honorirics 
in  the  judge's  address  to  the  litigant  parties,  who  are  of  course 
immeasurably  his  inferiors. — 5.  Lit.  "  in  his  deigning  (honorific 
potential)  to  give  judgment,"  the  verb  becoming  a  sort  of  noun  capa- 
ble of  taking  postpositions  after  it. — 6.  Tsukawasii.  (the  final  n  be- 
coming short  before  kara)  is  here  a  sort  of  auxiliary,  =j>flTtt ;  see  p. 
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DAI  IK-KWAI. 

Kwanipo2  san-nen  no  shi-gwatsn  ju-ichi-nichi't  inada 
Tokyo  wo  Edo  to  nioshimashita  koro,  Yusliima  Ten/in' 
no  yasliiro  de  Shotokn  Taishi1  no  go  sairei  wo  okonouai- 
mashite,  sono  toki  taiso ,  sankei  no  hito  ga  dctc,  kuujil 
itashiinasliita. 

Koko  ni,  Hongo  San-cho-me  ni  Fnjimnra-ya  SJiini- 
bei^  to  in  katana-ya  ga  gozaimasliite,  sono  mise-saki 
.  ni  wn  yoi  shiromono  ga  narabete  am  tokoro  wo, — 
tdri-kakarimashita  hltori  no  o  samurai  wa,  toshi  no 
koro  ni-jil-ichi-ni  gurai  de,  iro  no  slriroi,  me-moto 
no  kirirltlo  shita,  siikosJii  kanshakn-moclii  to  uiietc,  bin 
no  ke  ic'o  'gutto  agete  ynwase,  rippa  na  o  liaori  ni 

FREE  TRANSLATION. 

On  the  4th  May  1743,  in  the  days  when  Tokyo  was  still  called 
Yedo,  the  festival  of  prince  Shotoku  was  celebrated  at  the  Shinto 
temple  of  Tenjin  in  Yushima,  and  the  worshippers  assembled  in  great 
crowds  on  the  occasion. 

Now  in  Third  Street,  Kongo,  there  was  a  sword-shop  known  as 

Notes. — i.  This  piece  consists  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Botan-Doi'u—see 
p.  10, — slightly  edited  in  order  to  make  them  more  genuinely  Colloquial,  and  to 
remove  a  few  expressions  which  European  standards  of  propriety  condemn.  The 
literal  translation  is  purposely  printed  apart  from  the  original,  instead  of  being 
interlined  with  it,  so  as  to  induce  the  student  to  find  his  way  about  in  both 
unaided. — The  title  of  the  novel  alludes  to  an  incident  in  a  later  portion  of  the 
story,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  relate  here. — 

2.  Kwampo,  is  the  nengn  or  "year-name,"  which  lasted  from  A. D.  1741-4;  conf.p.  103. 


(LITERAL  TRANSLATION.) 

PEONY-LANTERN. 

ORDER   ONE-CHAPTER. 

Eleven-day  four-moon  of  three-year  Kwampo,  period 
wJien  people  still  called  Tokyo  Yedo,  performing  august 
festival  of  Prince  Shotoku  at  shrine  of  Tenjin  at  Yushi- 
ma,  at  that  time  people  of  going-to-worship  having- 
gone-out  greatly,  they  made  a  crowd. 

Thereupon,  there  being  in  Third-Street,  Hongo,  a  sword- 
shop  which  people  call  Fujimura-house  Shimbei, —  as-for 
one  honourable  warrior  who  happened-to-pass  by  the  place 
where  in  that  shop-front  good  merchandise  is  putting-in-a- 
row,  the  period  of  his  years  being  about  twenty-one-or-two, 
white  of  colour,  did  sharply  of  eye-neighbourhood,  appear- 
ing a  little  quick-tempered,  having  tightly  raised  and  bound 
the  hairs  of  his  cue,  besides  a  splendid  honourable  coat 

Fujimura-ya  Shimbei,  the  fine  articles  exposed  in  which  were  seen  by 
a  samurai  who  happened  to  pass  by.  He  appeared  to  be  about  one  or 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had  a  fair  complexion,  a  vivacious  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes,  and  a  cue  tightly  bound  up, — indicative  of  slight  quick- 
ness of  temper.  He  wore  a  splendid  coat,  a  beautiful  pair  of  trowsers, 
and  sandals  soled  with  leather.  Behind  him,  as  he  strode  along  in  front, 
there  followed  a  servant  in  a  blue  coat  and  striped  sash,  with  a  wooden 

3.  Tenjin  is    the  posthumous    name    under  which  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
court  noble  Sugawara  Michizane  (died  A.D.  903)  is  worshipped  as  the  god  or  patron 
saint  of  letters. — 

4.  Shotoku  Taishi,  the  great  imperial  patron  of  Buddhism   in  Japan,  lived  from 
A.D.   572-621.— 

5.  Strictly  speaking,  Fujimura-ya  is  the  name  of  the   shop,  and  Shimbei   the 
personal  ("Christian")  name  of  the   shopkeeper.      But   Japanese  idiom  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  between  a  shop  and  its  owner.  Conf.  11  56,  p.  35 — 36. — 
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kekko  na  o  liakama  wo  tsuke,  setta  wo  Jiaite  saki 
ni  taclii ;  ushiro  kara  asagi  no  hap  pi  ui  bonten-obi 
wo  sliimete,  sliincliu-zukiislii  no  bokuto  wo  saslilteru 
chugen  get  tsuki-sotte,  kono  Fuji-Shin  no  mise-saki  ye 
tachi-yorimashite,  koshi  wo  kake,  narabete  ant,  katana 
wo  lilto-tori  nagamete, — 

Samurai:  "  Tcishu ya  !  Soko  no  kuro-ito  da  ka,  kon- 
ito  da  ka  shiren  ga, — ano  kuroi  iro  no  tsiika  ni  namban- 
tetsu  no  tsuba  ga  tsuita  katana  wa,  makoto  ni  yosaso  na 
shina  da  ga,  chotto  o  mise" 

Teisliu  :  "  Hei,  hci  !  Korya  !  0  cha  wo  sashi-age-na  ! 
Kyo  wa,  Tenjin  no  go  sairei  de  taiso  ni  hito  ga  dcinashita 
kara,  sadameslii  drat  wa  hokori  de,  sazo  o  komari  aso- 
bashiniashitard"  to, — katana  no  chiri  wo  harai-nagara, 
"He ! goran  asobashimase"  to  sashi-dasu  no  wo, — samurai 
wa  te  ni  totte,  mimashite, — 

Samurai :  "  Tonda  yosaso  na  mono.     Sessha  no  kantei 
sum  tokorode  wa,  Bizen-mono^  no  yd  ni  omowareru  ga, — •  -  ' 
do  da,  na  ?  " 

Teishu :  u  Hei !  Yoi  o  mekiki  de  irasslia'unasurn. 
Osore-iriniashlta.  Ose  no  tori,  watakiishi-domo  nakama 

sword  having  brass  fastenings.  The  samurai  looked  in  at  the  shop, 
sat  down,  and,  glancing  all  round  the  swords  that  lay  there,  said : 

"  Mine  host !  That  sword  over  there  with  the  iron  guard  to  the 
dark-coloured  hilt, — I  don't  know  whether  the  braid  is  black  or  dark 
blue, — looks  like  a  good  one.  Let  me  just  have  a  look  at  it." 

"All  right,  Sir,"  said  the  shopkeeper.  "  (Then  aside  to  the  shop- 
boy:)  "Here!  you  offer  the  gentleman  some  tea!"  (Then  again  to 

6.  Bizen    is    the    name    of    a    province    in    Central    Japan,    famous    for    its 
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having-put-on  magnificent  honourable  trowsers,  wearing 
leather-soled-sandals,  standing  in  front;  there  accompany- 
ing him  from  behind  a  servant  having-bound  a  striped-belt 
round  a  light-green  coat  and  wearing  a  wooden-sword  of 
brass-fastenings, — stopping-in-passing  at  this  Fujimura- 
house-Shimbei's  shop-front,  setting  his  loins,  and  regard- 
ing generally  the  swords  which  are  putting-in-a-row, 

The  Warrior  said:  "  Oh  host !  As-for  that  sword  to  which 
has-stuck  a  guard  of  southern-barbarian-iron  on  a  hilt  of 
black  colour,  though  /  know-not  whether  it  is  black-thread 
of  there  or  dark-blue-thread,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  good- 
looking  article,  just  condescend  honourably  to-showittome." 

The  Host,  saying  that:  "Yes,  yes!  Here!  Present 
honourable  tea  !  To-day,  as  people  have-gone-out  greatly 
by  the  august  festival  of  Tenjin,  certainly  the  roads  being 
dusty,  indeed  you  have-probably-deigned  honourable  an- 
noyance,"— while-wiping  the  sword's  dust,  saying  "  Here  ! 
deign  to  do  an  august-glance,"  he  presents  it,  which  the 
warrior,  taking  in  his  hands,  and  looking, 

The  Warrior:  "An  awfully  good-looking  thing.  Ac- 
cording-to  my  act  of  doing  criticism,  /  am-able-to-think 
it  in  fashion  of  a  Bizen-thing  ; — but  how  is  it,  eh?  " 

The  Host :  "  Yes!  Yon  deign-to-be  a  good  honourable 
connoisseur.  /  have-feared.  Way  of  your  word,  among 

the  samurai:')  "To-day,  owing  to  the  crowds  gone  out  to  see  the 
festival,  the  roads  are  sure  to  have  been  dusty,  which  must  have 
been  a  great  nuisance  to  Your  Honour."  Then,  dusting  the  sword, 
he  said  :  "  Here  !  pray  look  at  it,  Sir  !"  With  these  words,  he  handed 
it  to  the  samurai,  who,  taking  it  up  and  inspecting  it,  said : 

"  It's  an  awfully  good  one.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should 
incline  to  consider  it  a  Bizen." 

swords. — 
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no  mono  mo,  Tenshd  Siikesada7  de  aro  to  no  hydban  de 
gozaimasu  ga, — oshii  koto  ni  wa,  nanibun  mumei  de, 
zannen  de  gozaimasu ." 

Samurai:  "Go  teishu  ya  !  Kore  wa  dono  kurai  sum, 
na  ?  " 

Teislm :  "  Hei !  Arigato  gozaimasu.  0  kakene 
wa  moshi-agemasen  ga, — tadaima  mo  moshi-agemashlta 
tori ,  mei  sae  gozaimasureba,  tabun  no  ne-uchi  mo 
gozaimasu  ga, — mumei  no  tokoro  de,  kin  jil-mai  de 
gozaimasu. ," 

Samurai :  "  Nani  ?  jfu-ryo  to  ka  P  Ckitto  takai  yd  da 
ga,  shlchi-mai  Jian  ni  wa  makaran  ka,  c  ?  " 

Teishu:  "Do  itashimashlte  !  Nanibun,  sore  :>$e  wa 
son  ga  mairimashlte*,  hei  !  Naka-naka  mochunashlte, 
hei!"  to,  shlkiri  ni  samurai  to  teishu  to  katana-  no 
nedan  no  kake-hlki  wo  itashite  orimasu  to,  usliiro  no 
ho  de  tori-gakari  no  yopparai  ga  kono  samurai  no 
chilgen  wo  toraete, — • 

Yopparai :  "  Yai  !  Nani  wo  shiydgaru  "  to  ii-nagara, 
hyoro-hyoro  to  yorokete,  patatto  shirimochi  wo  tsiiki,  yo- 
yaku  oki-agatte,  hltai  de  nirami,  ikinari  genkotsu  wo 
furui,  cho-cho  to  buchimashlta  ga, — 


"  Ah ! "  replied  the  shopkeeper,  "  Your  Honour  is  a  real  con- 
noisseur. I  am  overpowered  with  admiration.  It  is  just  as  you 
say.  The  other  dealers  in  the  trade  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
handiwork  of  Sukesada  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  unfortunately 
it  bears  no  maker's  name,  which  is  a  great  pity." 

"  Mine  host !  What  is  the  price  of  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sir.    I  ask  no  fancy  prices,  and,  as  I  have 

7.  Siikesada  was  a  famous  swordsmith  of  the  Tensho  period,  A.D.  1573- 
1592.— 
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people  who  are  my  comrades  also,  there  is  the  report  of 
that  it  probably-is  a  Tensho  Sukesada  ;  but,  as  a  regret- 
table fact,  it  being  somehow  anonymous,  this  is  a  pity. 

The  Warrior:  "Oh  august  host!  as-for  this,  what 
amount  is  it,  eh  ?  " 

The  Host:  "Oh!  7  am  thankful.  As-for  excessive- 
price,  whereas  7  mention-not, — way  7  mentioned  just- 
now  too,  if -there-were  only  a  name,  there  is  also  a 
value  of  great-deal ;  but  being  fact  of  anonymousness, 
it  is  gold  ten-pieces. 

The  Warrior :  "  What  ?  You  say  that  it  is  ten- 
dollars  ?  Whereas  it  is  rather  dear  appearance,  won't- 
jow-go-down  to  seven-pieces  and  a  half,  eh  ?" 

The  Host :  "  How  doing  ?  Indeed  with  that,  loss 
coming,  oh  !  Indeed  oh  !  " — thus  continually  as  the 
warrior  and  the  host  are  doing  bargaining  of  price 
of  sword,  a  drunkard  of  happening-to-pass  by  side 
of  behind,  seizing  the  servant  of  this  warrior, — 

The  Drunkard  :  "  Halloa  !  what  do  you  ?  "  while-saying 
that  (viz.  the  preceding  words},  staggeringly  reeling, 
floppingly  coming-down-in-a-sitting-posture,  at  last  ris- 
ing-up,  he-glared  with  his  brow,  abruptly  shook  his 
knuckles,  and  beat  him  tap-tap,  whereupon 

just  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  the  sword  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  one,  if  only  it  had  the  maker's  name  engraved  on  it.  But 
as  it  is  anonymous,  the  price  is  ten  dollars." 

"What?  you  say  ten  dollars?  That's  rather  too  dear.  But  I 
suppose  you'll  go  down  to  suven  and  a  half, — won't  you  ?  " 

"Oh!  really"  said  the  shopkeeper;  "why!  I  should  lose  at  that 
rate.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  should." 

8.  This  sentence  is  incomplete ;  the  next  also,  the  worthy  tradesman  being  too 
excited  to  speak  grammatically.  Mochimashitc  is  polite  for  motte,  the  postposition. — « 
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Chugen  wa,  "  Sake  no  toga  da"  to  kannin  shite, 
sakarawazu  ni  daichi  ni  te  wo  tsuki,  atarna  wo 
sagete,  shikiri  ni  wabite  mo,  yopparai  wa  mimi  ni 
mo  kakezu,  nao  mo  chilgen  wo  nagutte  imasii  tokoro 
wo, — samurai  wa,  fiito  uiimasii  to,  kerai  no  Tosuke 
da  kara,  odorokimashlte,  yopparai  ni  mukatte  eshaku 
wo  shite, — • 

Samurai:  "Nani  wo  kerai-me  ga  buchoho  wo  itashi- 
mashlta  ka  zonjimasen  ga,  tonin  ni  nari-kawatte,  watakii- 
shi  ga  o  wabi  wo  moshi-agcmasu.  Dozo  go  kamben  wo." 

Yopparai:  "  Nani  !  Koitsu  wa,  sonoho  no  kerai  da 
to  ?  Keshlkaran  bnrci  na  yatsu.  Bushi  no  tomo  wo 
sum  nara,  shnjin  no  soba  ni  chiisaku  natte  iru  ga 
tozen.  Sore  ni,  nan  da  ?  Tensm-oke*  kara  san-jaku 
mo  orai  ye  deshabatte,  tsuko  no  samatage  wo  shite, 
sessha  wo  tsiiki-ataraseta  kara,  yamu  wo  ezu  chochaku 
itashlta" 


So,  while  the  samurai  and  the  sword-dealer  went  on  bargaining 
about  the  price  of  the  sword,  a  drunkard,  who  happened  to  pass  by 
at  the  back,  caught  hold  of  the  samtirai's  servant,  and,  calling  out 
"Hey!  what  are  you  up  to?"  staggered,  and  came  down  plump 
in  a  sitting  posture  ;  then,  managing  to  get  up  again,  glared  at  the 
fellow  sideways,  abruptly  shook  his  fist  at  him,  and  began  to  pommel 
him.  The  servant,  laying  the  fault  on  the  liquor,  took  the  beating 
patiently,  and,  without  offering  any  resistance,  put  his  hands  on 
the  ground  and  apologised  over  and  over  again  with  downcast 
head.  But  the  drunkard  would  not  so  much  as  give  ear  to  his 
apologies,  and  only  thrashed  him  the  more.  The  samurai  suddenly 
happened  to  look  round;  and,  as  the  fellow  being  thrashed  was  his 

9.  Rain-tubs  or  water-buckets  stand  in   certain   places  along  the  streets,  as  a 
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• 

The  servant,  thinking:  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the  liquor," 
doing  patience,  resisting-not,  even  thrusting  his  hands 
on  the  ground,  lowering  his  head,  and  perpetually 
apologising  ; — as-for  the  drunkard,  he  not-placing  it  even 
in  his  ears,  is  striking  the  servant  even  more,  which 
the  warrior,  when  he  accidentally  sees  it,  as  it  is  his 
servant  Tosuke,  starting,  confronting  the  drunkard, 
making  an  apologetic-bow. — 

The  Warrior  :  "  Though  /  know-not  what  awkwardness 
my  retainer-rascal  has-done,  I,  replacing  the  person-in- 
question,  say  honourable  apology.  Please  /  beg  august 
forbearance. 

The  Drunkard  :  "  What !  as-for  this-fellow,  you  say  that 
he  is  your  retainer  ?  He  is  an  outrageous  rude  fellow.  If 
he  does  companion  of  a  warrior,  to-be  becoming  small  at 
side  of  his  master  were  proper.  To  that,  what  is  this  ? 
Unavoidably/  did  a  beating,  because  he,  obtruding  into  the 
highway  even  three-feet  from  the  rain-tub,  and  making  ob- 
struction of  thoroughfare,  caused-7«£-to-collide  with  him." 

own  retainer  Tosuke,  he  was  taken  aback,  and  made  excuses  to  the 
drunkard,  saying  : 

"  I  know  not  of  what  rude  act  that  man  of  mine  may  have  been 
guilty  towards  Your  Honour ;  but  I  myself  beg  to  apologise  to  you 
for  him.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  him." 

"What?"  said  the  drunkard,  "  you  say  that  this  creature  is  your 
servant,  this  outrageously  rude  fellow  ?  If  he  goes  out  as  a  gentle- 
man's retainer,  it  would  be  but  proper  for  him  to  keep  himself  in 
the  background  near  his  master.  But  no !  what  does  he  do  ?  He 
sprawls  out  into  the  road  a  good  three  feet  beyond  the  water-barrel, 
and  prevents  people  from  passing,  and  so  made  me  stumble  up  against 
him.  That's  why  I  could't  help  giving  him  a  thrashing." 

provision  against  fire. — 
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Samurai:  "Nani  mo  ivakimaen  mono  de  gozaimasii 
kara,  liltoe  ni  go  kamben  wo.  Temae  nari-kawatte  o 
wabi  wo  mosJii-agejnasii." 

Yopparai :  "  Ima  kono  tokoro  de  temae  ga  yoroketa 
tokoro  wo  tonto  tsuki-atatta  kara,  inu  de  mo  oru  ka  to 
omoeba,  kono  gero-me  ga  ite,  jib  eta  ye  hiza  wo  tsukasete, 
mi-nasaru  tori,  kore  !  kono  yd  ni  irui  wo  doro-darake  ni 
itasliita.  Burei  na  yatsu  da  kara,  chochaku  slilta  ga, — 
do  shita  ?  Sessha  no  zombun  ni  itasu  kara,  koko  ye  o 
dashi  nasai." 

Samurai:  "Kono  tori,  nani  mo  wake  no  wakaran 
mono,  inu  doyo  no  mono  de  gozaimasii  kara,  dozo  go 
kamben  kudasaimashi." 

Yopparai :  "  Korya  omoshiroi  !  Hajimcte  uketama- 
watta  !  Samurai  ga  inu  no  toino  wo  meshi-tsurete  aruku 
to  iu  ho  wa  aruinai.  Inu  doyo  no  mono  nara,  temae 
moshi-ukete  kaeri,  machin  de  mo  kuwashlte  yard.  Do 
wabite  mo,  ryoken  wa  narimasen.  Kore  !  kerai  no  bucJio- 
ho  wo  shujin  ga  wabiru  nara,  daichi  ye  ryo-te  wo  tsnki, 

"  He  is  a  thoughtless  fellow,  replied  the  samurai,  "  whom  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  Your  Honour  to  excuse.  I  beg  to  apologise  for  him 
to  you  myself." 

"Just  now,"  continued  the  drunkard,  "as  something  came  bang 
up  against  me  when  I  staggered,  I  thought  perhaps  there  was  a 
dog  there.  But  no!  it  was  this  ruffian,  and  he  made  my  knee  hit 
the  ground.  Here,  just  look !  he  has  made  my  clothes  all  muddy 
like  this.  I  gave  him  a  thrashing  because  he  was  an  insolent  fellow. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I'm  going  to  do  what  I  want  with 
him ;  so  be  good  enough  to  hand  him  over  to  me." 
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The  Warrior :  "  As  he  is  a  creature  not-discrimi- 
nating anything,  I  beg  earnestly  your  august  for- 
bearance. I,  replacing  him,  say-respectfully  honourable 
apology." 

The  Drunkard  :  "  As  now  in  this  place  something  struck 
thud  my  staggered  place,  when-/-thought  that  perhaps 
it  is  even  a  dog,  this  low-fellow  being  there,  he  caused  my 

knees  to  strike  the  ground, here !  in  this  way  he  has- 

made  my  clothes  to  mud-smear.  Whereas  /  did  a  beating 
because  he  is  a  rude  fellow,  how  is  it  ?  As  /  shall-do 
according-to  my  sentiment,  honourably  condescend  to 
lead-out  the  fellow  to  here." 

The  Warrior :  "  As  he  is  in  this  way  a  creature 
understanding-not  reason  in  anything,  a  creature  of 
same-style  as  a  dog,  please  condescend  august  for- 
bearance." 

The  Drunkard  :  "  As  -for  this,  it  is  amusing  !  For-the- 
first-time  /  have-heard  such  a  thing  !  There  probably-is- 
not  the  usage  which  people  call  a  warrior's  taking-along  a 
dog's  retainer  and  walking.  If-//£-is  a  creature  of  same-style 
as  a  dog,  /,  having-received  him,  will-go-home  and  give- 
fo'w-to-eat  even  nux-vomica.  However  apologising,  as- 
for-excuse,  there  is-not.  Here  !  If  the  master  apologises 

"  You  see,  Sir,"  replied  the  samurai,  "  that  he  is  too  stupid  to 
know  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  no  better  than  a  dog.  So  do  pray 
be  kind  enough  to  excuse  him." 

•'Well!  that's  good!"  retorted  the  drunkard;  "I  never  heard  of 
that  sort  of  thing  before.  Is  it  etiquette  for  a  samurai  to  go 
out  walking  with  a  dog  for  a  retainer  ?  If  he  is  no  better  than  a  dog, 
I'll  take  charge  of  him  and  poison  him  with  strychnine.  You  may 
apologise  as  you  like,  I  won't  take  your  apologies.  Gracious 
goodness !  If  a  master  wanted  to  apologise  for  his  servant's  in- 
solence, the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  put  both 
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'yti-jii  osore-itta*  to,  kobe  wo  tsuclii  ni  tataki-tsiikete, 
warn  wo  sum  no  ga  atarimae.  Nan  da  ?  Kata-te  ni 
katana  no  koi-guchi  wo  kitte  i-nagara,  wabi  wo  sum  nado 
to  wa,  samurai  no  ho  de  arumai.  Nan  da  ?  Temae  wa 
sessha  wo  kiru  ki  ka  P  I0" 

Samurai:  il  lya  !  kore  wa,  temae  ga  kono  katana -y  a 
de  kai-toro  to  zonjimashlte,  tadaima  kanagu  wo  mite 
imashlta  tokoro  ye,  kono  sawagi  ni  tori-aezu  makari- 
demashlta  no  de " 

Yopparai :  "  Ei  !  sore  wa,  kau  to  mo  kawan  to  mo, 
anata  no  go  katte  da11,"  to  nonoshiru  no  wo, — samurai 
wa  sJiikiri  ni  sono  suikyo  wo  nadamete  iru  to, — 12 

Orai  no  hito-bito  wa,  "  Sorya  !  kenkwa  da !  abunai 
zo  /" — "Nani?  kenkwa  da  to,  c?" — "  So  sa  !  aite  wa 
samurai  da." — "Sore  wa  kennon  da!"  to  iu  to, — mata 
littori  ga  :  "Nan  de  gesil,  ne?" — "  Say  6  sa  !  katana 
wo  kau  to  ka  kawan ai  to  ka  no  macliigai  daso  desii. 

hands  on  the  ground,  and  to  express  his  regret  over  and  over 
again,  apologising  and  striking  the  earth  with  his  head.  But 
what  do  you  do  ?  While  you  are  apologising,  you  are  busy  with 
one  hand  loosening  your  sword  for  use, — pretty  manners  indeed 
for  a  samurai !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  your  intention  to  kill 
me,  you  low  knave  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  samurai.  "  It  is  only  that  I  had 
thought  of  purchasing  this  sword  of  the  dealer  here,  and  was  just 
inspecting  the  metal-work,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  got  in  for  this 
row,  and " 

"Oh!"  laughed  the  drunkard,  "whether  you  buy  the  sword    or 

10.  Observe  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  style  of  address, — the  insulting  pro- 
noun temae  and  the  absence  of  all  honorifics.  The  commonest  politeness  would 
require  ki  desii  ka.  for  ki  ka.  The  saimtrai  answers  politely,  the  verb  makaru  three 
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for  the  retainer's  awkwardness,  ^o-place  both-hands  on 
the  earth,  to-make  apology  knocking  on  the  earth  his 
head,  saying  that  '  /  fear  repeatedly  '  would  be  usual. 
What  is  this  ?  As-for  such-conduct -as  making  an  apology 
while-being  cutting  the  scabbard-joint  of  a  sword  in 
one-hand,  it  probably-is-not  the  usage  of  warriors.  What 
is  this  ?  As-for  you,  is  there  the  intention  to-cut  me  ?  " 

The  Warrior:  "No!  As-for  this,  I,  thinking  that  / 
would  purchase  it  at  this  sword-shop,  was  looking  at 
the  metal- work  just-now,  whereupon,  by  the  fact  that  I 
encountered  this  row  forthwith " 

The  Drunkard  :  "  Oh  !  as-for  that,  whether  that  you  buy 
it  or  that  you  don't-buy  it,  it  is  according  to  your  august 
convenience," — that  railing  act  the  warrior  continually 
being  soothing  his  drunken-frenzy, — 

As-for  the  people  of  the  highway,  they  said  :  "There  !  it 
is  a  quarrel!  dangerous  indeed!" — "  What  ?  you  say  that  it 
is  a  quarrel,  eh  ?" — Yes  indeed  !  As-for  the  parties,  they  are 
warriors." — When  some  one  said  that  "That  is  perilous," 
again  when  one-person  said:  "  What  is  it,  eh?" — -"Well! 

don't  buy  the  sword,  that's  your  affair;" — whereupon,  as  the  samurai 
continued  to  endeavour  to  appease  his  drunken  frenzy,  the  passers- 
by  put  in  their  word,  saying : 

"Look  out!  there's  a  quarrel!  take  care!" 

"  What  ?  you  say  there's  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  parties  to  it  are  samurai." 

"  That's  a  bad  look  out." 
Then,  as  another  asked  what  it  was,  somebody  replied: 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  appears  it's  a  misunderstanding  about  the 
purchase  of  a  sword.  That  drunken  samurai  there  first  priced  the 
sword,  and  was  just  refusing  to  buy  it  on  account  of  its  being  too 

lines  lower  down  being  peculiarly  courteous. — n.  Here  the  drunkard  uses  honorifics, 
but  ironically. — 12.  Observe  the  incorporation  into  one  gigantic  sentence  of  all 
the.  various  dialogues  of  the  bystanders  from  here  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
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A  no  yopparatte  iru  samurai  ga  hajime  ni  katana  ni 
ne  wo  tsuketa  ga,  takakute  kawarenai  de  iru  tokoro 
ye, — kotchi  no  wakai  samurai  ga  mata  sono  katana 
ni  ne  wo  tsuketa  tokoro  kara,  yopparai  wa  okori- 
dashite,  '  Ore  ga  kao  to  shita  mono  wo,  ore  ni  busata 
de  ne  wo  tsuketd1  to  ka,  nan  to  ka  no  machigai- 
rashii,"  to  ieba, — mata  hitori:  "  Nani  sa  !  so  ja 
arimasen  yo!  Are  wa  inu  no  machigai  da,  ne! 
1  Ore  no  uchi  no  inu  ni  machin  wo  kuwaseta  kara, 
sono  kawari  no  inu  wo  watase ;  mata  machin  wo 
kuwasete  koroso,'  to  ka  iu  no  desu  ga, — inu  no  ma- 
chigai wa,  mukashi  kara  yoku  arimasu,  yo !  Shirai 
Gompachi13  nado  mo,  yahari  inu  no  kenkwa  kara  an- 
na sodo  ni  natta  no  desu  kara,  ne  f  "  to  iu  to, — mata 
soba  ni  iru  hlto  ga  :  "Nani  sa !  sonna  wake  ja 
nai.  Ano  futari  wa  oji  oi  no  aida-gara  de,  ano 
makka  ni  yopparatte  iru  no  wa  oji  san  de,  wakai 
kirei  na  hlto  ga  oi  daso  da.  Oi  ga  oji  ni  kozu- 
kai-zeni  wo  kurenai  to  iu  tokoro  kara  no  kenkwa  da " 

dear,  when  the  younger  samurai  here  came  up  and  also  priced  it. 
This  angered  the  drunkard,  who  found  fault  with  him  for  pricing, 
without  reference  to  him,  an  article  which  he  himself  had  been 
meaning  to  buy.  That's  more  or  less  what  the  misunderstanding 
sprang  from." 

But  another  broke  in,  saying,  "Oh  dear  no!  that's  not  it.  The 
misunderstanding  is  about  a  dog.  One  of  the  two  said  to  the  other  : 
'  As  you  killed  my  dog  with  strychnine,  you  must  give  me  yours 

13.    The  sad  story  of  Gompachi  and  of  his  lady-love  Komurasaki  is  to  be  found 
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it  is-appearance  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  whether  that  one 
will-buy  or  that  one  will-not-buy  a  sword.  Whereas  that 
being  drunken  warrior  at  the  beginning  placed  a  price  on 
the  sword,  he  cannot-buy,  it  being-foo-dear,  whereupon, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  young  warrior  here  again 
placed  a  price  on  that  sword,  the  drunkard  beginning-to-get 
angry,  it  is  apparently-a-mistake  of  his  either  saying  that 
'  Yon  placed  a  price  without-reference  to  me  on  a  thing  I 
made  to  buy'  or-something-or-other  ;" — again  as  one-per- 
son says  that :  "  What  indeed  !  Oh  it  is-not  so  !  As-for 
that,  it  is  mistake  of  dog  indeed.  Whereas  it  is  fact  of 
saying  more-or-less  that  *  As  you  have-caused  the  dog  of 
my  house  to-eat  nux-vomica,  hand  me  a  dog  in  exchange 
of-that ;  again  causing-^-to-eat  nux-vomica,  /  will-kill 
it, — as-for  mistakes  of  dogs,  from  antiquity,  oh!  they  are 
frequent !  For  Shirai  Gompachi  etcetera  also,  it  is  that  it 
became  to  that  disturbance  likewise  from  quarrel  of  dog, 
oh!" — again  as  one-person  at  the  side  said:  "  What 
indeed  !  It  is-not  that  reason.  As-for  those  two-people, 
being  relationship  of  uncle  nephew,  there  is-appear- 
ance that  as-for  that  being  quite-redly  drunken  one  being 
Mr.  uncle,  the  young  handsome  person  is  the  nephew. 
It  is  a  quarrel  of  from  the  fact  people  say  that  the 
nephew  grants-not  small-expenses-coin  to  his  uncle ;  " 

in  return,  and  let  me  poison  it  with  strychnine  too.  Disputes 
about  dogs  have  always  been  common ;  for  you  know  how,  in 
Shirai  Gompachi's  case,  too,  it  was  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  which 
grew  into  all  that  trouble." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  "  said  another  onlooker  at  the  side  of  him  who  had 
just  been  speaking,  "  that's  not  it  at  all.  It  seems  that  those  two 
samurai  are  relations, — one  the  uncle,  the  other  his  nephew.  It  is  the 
drunkard  with  the  scarlet  face  who  is  the  uncle,  and  the  handsome 

in  Mitford's    "Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  Vol.    I.,  p.    35  <tf   seq. 
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to  ieba, — mata  soba  ni  iru  Into  wa  :  "  Nani  !  are 
wa  kinchakk-kiri  da,"  nado  to, — oral  no  hlto-bito  wa 
iro-iro  no  hydban  wo  shite  iru  uchi  ni,  hitori  no 
otoko  ga  moshimasu  ni  wa :  u  Ano  yopparai  wa, 
Maruyama  Hommydji  naka-yashiki^  ni  sumu  Into  de, 
moto  wa  Koide  Santa  no  go  kerai  de  atta  ga, — mi- 
mochi  ga  warukute,  shu-shoku  ni  fiikeri,  ori-ori  wa 
suppa-nuki  nado  shite  Into  wo  od  oka  ski,  rambo  wo 
hataraite  shlchu  wo  ogyo  shi,  aru  toki  wa  ryoriya 
ye  agari-komi,  jubun  sake  sakana  de  hara  wo  f&kura- 
shita  ageku  ni,  l  Kan  jo  wa,  Hommydji  naka-yashlki  ye 
tori  ni  koi ! '  to,  oliei  ni  kui-taoshi  nomi-taosJilte  aruku 
Kurokawa  Kozo  to  iu  waru-zamurai  desu  kara,  toshi 
no  wakai  ho  wa  mi-komarete,  tsumari  sake  de  mo 
kawaserareru  no  desho  yo." — •"  So  desu  ka  ?  Nami- 
taitei  no  mono  nara,  kitte  shimaimasu  ga,  ano  wakai 

young  fellow  who  is  the  nephew.  The  quarrel  between  them  arose 
from  the  nephew's  refusing  to  give  his  uncle  some  pocket-money." 

But  another  man  standing  by  said  "  Oh  !  no,  that  one  is  a  pick- 
pocket." 

And  then,  among  the  various  comments  which  were  made  by 
the  passers-by,  one  man  delivered  himself  of  the  information  that 
the  drunkard  was  a  swashbuckler  of  a  samurai  called  Kurokawa 
Kozo,  who  was  living  in  the  middle  mansion  of  Hommydji  at  Maru- 
yama, and  who  had  originally  been  a  retainer  of  my  Lord  Koide, 
14.  Each  of  the  larger  daimyos  usually  possessed  three  mansions  in  Yedo,  respectively 
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— again  as-for  a  person  being  at  the  side  saying  that 
"  What  ?  As-for  him,  lie  is  a  cut-purse,"  etcetera, — while 
the  people  of  the  highway  are  making  rumours  of  various- 
kinds,  in  one  man's  saying  were  the  following  words: 

"  As-for  that  drunkard,  as  he  is  the  bad-warrior  people 
call  Kurokawa  Kozo,  who  walks  about  insolently,  eating- 
without-paying  and  drinking-without-paying,  being  a  per- 
son residing  in  the  middle-mansion  of  Hommyoji  at  Maru- 
yama,  whereas  originally  he  was  an  august  retainer  of  Lord 
Koide,  his  behaviour  being-bad,  he  was-absorbed  in  liquor- 
aw^-lufit, /row-time -/0-ti  me  doing  random-sword-drawing 
etcetera  he  frightened  people,  performing  riot  he  traversed 
the  streets,  some  time  up-and-entered  an  eating-house  and 
plentifully  distended  his  belly  with  liquor  and  fish,  at  the 
end-of-whicJi  he  cried  out  that  '  As-for  the  bill,  come  to 
fetch  it  at  the  middle-mansion  of  Hommyoji  ;' — as-for 
the  person  young  of  years,  indeed  it  will-probably-be  fact 
that,  getting-seen-through,  at-last-7^  will-get-caused-to- 
buy  even  liquor." — 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Whereas  he  finishes  cutting  him  \i-he- 
were  a  person  of  average,  as-for  that  young  side,  be- 
cause really  is  appearance  of  invalid,  there-probably- 
can-be-no-cutting,  eh  ?  " 

but  who,  being  ill-behaved,  had  sunk  into  debauchery,  used  often 
to  frighten  folks  by  drawing  his  sword  at  random,  and  used  to  roam 
through  the  streets  in  a  violent  and  disorderly  manner,  sometimes 
forcing  his  way  into  eating-houses,  and  then,  when  he  had  had  his  fill 
of  victuals  and  drink,  telling  the  eating-house-keeper  to  come  for  pay- 
ment to  the  middle  mansion  of  Hommyoji,  thus  ruining  people  by 
his  violence  and  riotous  living,  so  that  the  present  row  would  doubt- 
less end  in  the  younger  samurai  getting  bullied  into  buying  him  some 
liquor. 


distinguished  by  the  titles  of  kami  or  "upper,"  nakaor  "  middle,"  and  shimo  or  "lower.  " 
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lio  wa  domo  bydshin  no  yd  da  kara,  kiremai,  ne  ! " — 
"  Nani !  Are  wa,  kenjutsu  wo  shiranai  no  daro. 
Samurai  ga  kenjutsu  wo  shiranakereba,  kosliinuke  da,tf 
nado  to  sasayaku  koe  ga  chira-chira  wakai  samurai 
no  mimi  ni  liairu  kara,  gutto  ^komi-age,  kampeki  ni 
sawariniashlta  to  miete,  kao  ga  makka  ni  nari,  ao- 
suji  wo  tat  etc,  tsume-yori. 

Samurai:  "  Kore  hodo  made  ni  o  wabi  wo  moshite 
mo,  go  kamben  nasarimasen  ka  ?  " 

Yopparai:  "  Kudoi  !  Mireba,  rippa  na  o  samu- 
rai,— go  jikisan  ka,  izure  no  go  lianchil  ka  wa 
shiranai  ga, — o-ha  ucJii-karashUa  ronin "  to  anadori, 
"  Sliitsurei  shigoku  !  lyo-iyo  kamben  ga  naranakereba, 
do  sum  ka?"  to  itte,  katto  tan  wo  waka-zamurai  no 
kao  ni  haki-tsukemashita  kara,  sasuga  ni  kamben- 
zuyoi  waka-zamurai  mo,  korae-kirenaku  nariniasliita 

"  Oh  !  is  that  it  ?  "  said  a  voice.  "  Any  average  man  would  cut 
the  ruffian  down.  But  I  suppose  the  young  samurai  won't  be  able  to 
do  so, — will  he  ? — for  he  looks  weakly." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it !  "  whispered  another,  "  It  must  be  because 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a  sword.  A  samurai  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  use  a  sword  is  a  coward." 

And  the  buzz  of  these  whispered  insinuations  found  its  way  to  the 
young  samurai' 's  ears,  and  he  flared  up,  and,  evidently  flying  into  a 
passion,  his  face  became  scarlet,  and  the  blue  veins  stood  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  he  drew  close  to  the  drunken  wretch,  and  said  : 

"  Will  you  not  excuse  my  retainer,  even  after  all  the  apologies  I 
have  made  ?  " 
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"What!  As-for  him,  it  must-be  that  he  knows-not 
swordsmanship.  If  a  warrior  knows-not  swordsman- 
ship, he  is  a  coward," — because  voices  whispering  that, 
etcetera,  enter  scatteredly  into  the  ears  of  the  young 
warrior,  he  flashingly  flared-up  and,  it  appearing  that 
it  clashed  against  his  temper,  his  face  becoming  quite- 
red,  setting-up  blue-lines,  he  approached  closely, 

The  Warrior:  "Even  with  my  saying  honourable 
apology  to  as-far-as  this,  amount,  do-jow-condescend- 
not  august  forbearance  ?  " 

The  Drunkard  reviling,  saying  that :  "  Verbose  !  When- 
7-look,  whereas  7  know-not  the  splendid  honourable  war- 
rior as-for  whether  he  is  an  august  man-having-the-privil- 
ege-of-going-himself-to-the-Shogun's-court  or  among  au- 
gust clan  of  somewhere-or-other,  he  is  a  vagrant  who  has 
withered  tail-awd-wing,  and  saying  that :  "  Rudeness  is 
extreme.  Positively  if  forbearance  becomes-not,  how  will- 
you-do  ?" — because  he  spat-on  to  the  face  of  the  young- 
warrior  his  saliva  suddenly,  even  the  thus  patient  young- 
warrior  it  appearing  that  he  bad-become  unable-to-endure, 
while-saying  that  "You-wretch  !  as-for  thatjow  are-puffed- 

"  You  wordy  idiot ! "  laughed  the  other.  "  To  look  at  you, 
you  are  a  mighty  fine  gentleman,  of  whom  one  would  suppose 
that  he  either  was  one  of  the  Shogun's  great  vassals  or  else 
belonged  to  one  of  the  clans.  But  you  are  a  dowdy,  disreput- 
able vagrant.  Nothing  could  be  ruder.  I  am  less  than  ever 
disposed  to  excuse  you  ; — and  now  what  will  you  do  ?  "  and  with 
these  words  he  spat  in  the  young  samtirairs  face. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  even  of  one  so  long-suffering 
as  the  younger  man.  "  Impudent  wretch  that  you  are ! "  cried 
he,  "  to  presume  thus  upon  my  forbearance,  to  continue  getting 
more  and  more  abusive  and  violent,  and  actually  to  spit  in  a  gentle- 
man's face!  As  you  won't  accept  apologies,  here's  what  I'll  do  to 
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to  miete,  "  Onore  !  shita  kara  dereba11  tsuke-agari,  ma- 
sn-masu  tsunoru  ban  boko,  bushi  tarn  mono  no  kao 
ni  tan  wo  haki-tsukeru  to  wa,  fiitodoki  na  yatsu ! 
Kainben  ga  dekinakereba,  ko  stint,"  to  ii-nagara, 
ima  katana-ya  de  mite  ita  Bizen-mono  no  tsiika  ni  te 
wo  kakent  ga  hayai  ka,  surari  to  Jiiki-nuki,  yopparai 
no  liana  no  saki  ye  pikatto  dashita  kara,  kembutsu 
wa  odoroki-awate,  u  Yowaso  na  otoko  da  kara,  ma-da 
liikkonuki  wa  sJiimai "  to  omotta  no  ni,  -pika-pika  to 
shita  kara,  "  Sora !  nuita!"  to,  ko  no  ha  ga  kaze 
ni  chiru  yd  ni,  sJii-ho  hap-po  ni  bara-bara  to  nige- 
masJiite,  machi-maclii  no  kido  wo  toji,  roji  wo  sliime- 
kiri,  akindo  wa  mina  to  wo  shimeru  sawagi  dcj 
maclii-naka  wa  hissori  to  narimashila  ga, — Fuji-Shin 
no  teislin  hitori  wa  nige-ha  wo  usliinai,  tsuknnen  to 
shite,  mise-saki  ni  suwatte  oniiiashlta. 

Sate  Kurokawa  Kozo  wa,  yopparatte  wa  orimasu- 
redo,  Nama-yoi  honsho  tagawazu16  de,  ano  waka-zamu- 
rai  no  kemmaku  ni  osoremashite,  hyorotsuki-nagara  ni- 

you !  "  And  with  these  words,  and  almost  before  he  could  be  seen  to 
have  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  which  he  had  just  been 
inspecting  in  the  shop,  he  out  with  it  and  flashed  it  in  the  drunkard's 
face.  Thereupon  the  bystanders  took  fright :  "  Oh  !  he  has  drawn  his 
sword!"  cried  they,  as  they  saw  it  flash  in  the  hands  of  him  who, 
taking  him  for  a  weakling,  they  had  imagined  would  not  draw.  And 
then,  like  leaves  scattered  by  the  wind,  off  they  fled  helter-skelter  in 
every  direction  ;  and  the  ward-doors  were  made  fast,  and  the  barriers  of 

15.    Shita    kaya    dent,     lit.    "to  come  out   from   underneath,"   is  a   popular 
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up  when-I-come-out  from  underneath,  abuse  and  violent- 
conduct  more-and-more  accumulate  and  spit-on  saliva  to 
the  face  of  a  person  being  a  warrior,  you  are  an  insolent 
fellow.  If  forbearance  eventuates-not,  7  do  thus," — be- 
cause, whether  is-faster  his  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  the  Bizen-thing  he  had-been  seeing  now  at  the  sword- 
seller's,  he  sweepingly  drew-zf-out,  and  glintingly  put-it- 
forth  towards  tip  of  nose  of  drunkard,  as-for  the  spectators 
whereas  they  took-alarm  because  it  did  glintingly,  whereas 
they  had-thought  that  as-for  drawing,  "  He  not -yet  will- 
do  it  because  he  is  a  weak-looking  man,  "  they  saying 
that  "There!  he  has-drawn  !" — whereas,  in  fashion  of 
leaves  of  trees  fluttering  in  the  wind,  the  people  having- 
fled  dispersedly  to  the  four-quarters  and  eight-quarters, 
the  whole-street  became  deserted  by  the  tumult  of  fasten- 
ing doors  of  streets,  closing-fast  alleys,  and  as-for  mer- 
chants their  all  shutting  their  doors, — as-for  the  host  of 
Fuji-Shin  alone,  he  had-lost  the  power-to-flee,  and  was 
sitting  in  his  shop-front  doing  listlessness. 

Well,  as-for  Kurokawa  Kozo, — as-for  being-drunk, 
though -he- was  so, — according-to  the  say  ing  that  "A  partial- 
drunkard  differs  not  from  his  original-character,  "  afraid 
at  the  enraged-face  of  that  young-warrior,  he  began-to-fly 

every  lane  were  closed,  and  the  shopkeepers  all  shut  up  their  shops,  so 
that  the  whole  street  was  deserted,  the  old  sword-dealer  alone  conti- 
nuing to  sit  listlessly  in  his  shop  front,  simply  because  he  was  too 
much  dazed  to  run  away. 

Well,  drunk  as  Kurokawa  Kozo  was,  he,  on  the  principle  that '  a 
tipsy  man  follows  his  natural  bent,'  scared  at  the  rage  that  was 
painted  on  the  young  samurai's  face,  tried  to  escape,  and  had  gone 
some  twenty  paces  with  a  staggering  gait,  when  his  antagonist  pur- 
metaphor  for  humble,  conciliatory  conduct. — 16.  A  kind  of  proverb. 
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ju-ashi  bakari  nige-dasu  no  wo, — samurai  wa  :  "  Onorc 
kuclii  hodo  de  mo  nai.  BusJii  no  aite  ni  usliiro  wo 
miseru  to  wa,  hikyo  na  yatsu !  Kaere  !  kacre  ! "  to, 
setta-baki  de  ato  wo  okkakcmasii  to, — -Kozo  wa  mo- 
haya  kanawan  to  omoimashite,  hyorotsuku  ashi  wo 
fumi-shimcte,  katana  no  tsuka  ni  te  wo  kakete,  konata 
wo  furi-tnuku  tokoro  wo, — waka-zamurai  wa  "Ei!" 
to  hito-koe,  kata-saki  fiikaku  buttsuri  to  kiri-komu  to, — 
kirarete,  Kozo  wa,  "A  /"  tto17  sakebi,  kata-hiza  wo  tsuku 
tokoro  wo  noshi-kakatte,  "  Ei  /"  to  liidari  no  kata  yori 
muna-moto  ye  kiri-tsukemashita  kara,  hasu  ni  mitsu  ni 
kirarete  shimaimashita.  Waka-zamurai  wa  sugu  to 
rippa  ni  todome  wo  sashite,  chi-gatana  wo  fnrui-nagara, 
Fuji-Shin  no  mise-saki  ye  tachi-kaerimashlta  ga, — moto 
yori  kiri-korosu  ryoken  de  gozaimashita  kara,  chitto  mo 
dosuru  keshiki  mo  naku,  waga  gero  ni  miikatte : 

Samurai:       "  Kore  !     Tosuke !     sono     tensui-oke     no 

mizu  wo  kono  katana  ni  kakerof"  to  ii-tsiikcmasu 
to,— 

sued  him  with  his  sandals  on,  and  crying  out  "Wretch!  your 
conduct  does  not  bear  out  your  insolent  words.  You  are  a  coward, 
you  are,  for  showing  your  back  to  a  gentleman  whom  you  are  disput- 
ing with.  Come  back!  come  back!" 

Then  Kuzo,  thinking  it  was  no  longer  any  good,  steadied  himself 
on  his  staggering  legs,  put  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
was  turning  to  face  the  young  samurai,  when  the  latter,  with  the 
single  exclamation  "  Ha !  "  slashed  deep  into  his  shoulder,  cutting 
him  down,  so  that  the  man  fell  onto  one  knee  with  a  cry,  when  his 

17.  Pronounce  atto  a  single  word,  tto  standing  by  emphasis  for  to,  the  postposition, 
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about  twenty-paces  while-stumbling,  whereat  the  warrior, 
saying  that  "  You-wretch  are-not  even  as-much-as  your 
mouth.  As-for  that  you  show  your  back  to  a  warrior 
opponent,  you  are  a  cowardly  fellow.  Return  !  return  !" 
as  he  pursues  after  with  sandals-with-leather-soles,  Kozo, 
thinking  that  z/-won't-succeed  any-more,  treading-firmly 
on  his  staggering  legs,  putting  his  hand  on  hilt  of  sword, 
faces-round  this-side, — to  which  the  young  warrior, 
uttering  the  one  sound  "Ei!,"  cuts-in  slashingly  deeply 
on  the  shoulder,  whereupon,  as-for  Kozo,  having  got-cut, 
yelling  "Ah!"  his  adversary  springing-on-/m«  just-as 
he  presses  one-knee  on  the  ground,  because  he  cut 
towards  his  chest  from  side  of  left,  Kozo  ended  by  getting- 
cut  in  three  obliquely.  As-for  the  young-warrior,  whereas, 
having-stuck  the  coup-de-grace  splendidly  at-once,  he 
returned  to  Fuji-Shin's  shop-front  while-shaking  his 
bloody-sword,  as  from  the  beginning  there  had-been 
the  intention  to-cut-to-death,  there  not-being  even  the 
appearance  of  even  slightly  being-agitated,  confronting 
to  /Ms-own  servant, 

The  Warrior  orders  that:  "  Here!  Tosuke!  Put  water  of 
that  rain-tub  on  this  sword!"  whereupon  as-for  Tosuke, 
who  had-been  trembling  from  the  very-beginning,  he  said: 

opponent,  springing  on  him  again,  cut  at  his  chest  in  such  wise  that 
he  fell  sliced  obliquely  into  three  pieces.  The  young  samurai  then 
dexterously  gave  the  fellow  the  coup-de-gr3.ce,  and  returned  to  the 
sword-shop,  shaking  the  blood  from  off  his  blade.  As  he  had  from  the 
beginning  intended  to  cut  the  swashbuckler  down,  he  was  not  flurried 
in  the  slightest,  but  turned  to  his  servant,  and  said  : 

"  Here,  Tosuke !  pour  some  water  on  this  sword  from  that  water- 
tub  ;" — whereupon  Tosuke,  who  had  been  trembling  all  the  while, 
exclaimed  : 
conf.  p.  16, 11  25. 
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Saizen  yori  furuete  orimashlta  Tosuke  wa  :  "  Hei  ! 
tondeuwnai  koto  ni  narimashita.  Moshi  kono  koto 
kara  Otono  Senna  no  o  namae  de  mo  demasu  yd  na  koto 
ga  gozaimashite  wa,  ai-sumimasen.  Moto  wa,  mina 
watakushi  kara  hajimatta  Itoto.  Do  itashltara,  yoroshiu 
gozaimasho  ?  " 

Samurai:  "  lya  !  Say  6  ni  shimpai  suru  ni  wa  oyo- 
ban.  Shichiij  wo  sawagasu  rambo-nin,  kiri-stitete  mo 
kurushikunai  yatsu  da*z  Shimpai  suru-na!"  to,  gero 
wo  nagusanie-nagara,  yuyu  to  sliite,  akke  ni  torarete 
iru  Fuji-Shin  no  teishii  wo  yobi : 

"  Korya  !  Go  teishu  ya  !  Kono  katana  wa,  kore  hodo 
kireyo  to  wa  omoimasen  datta  ga,  naka-naka  kiremasfi. 
Yohodo  yoku  kircru,"  to  iu  to, — 

Teishii  wa,  furue-nagara:  "lya!  Anata  sama  no  o 
te  ga  saete  oru  kara  de  gozaimasii" 

Samurai  :  "lya!  iya  !  Mattaku  liamono  ga  yoi.  Do 
da,  na  ?  Shichi-ryo  ni-bu  ni  makete  mo  yokaro"  to  iu 
kara,  Fuji-Shin  wa  kakari-ai  wo  osorete,  "  Yoroshiu 
gozaiaiasu." 

Samurai :  "  Iya !  Ouiae  no  mise  ni  wa,  kesshite 
meiwaku  wa  kakemasen.  Tomokaku  kono  koto  wo 
sugu  ni  jishimban  ni  todokenakereba  naran.  Nafuda 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  it  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  It  will  be  dreadful  if  our 
Daimyo  gets  his  name  dragged  through  the  mud  became  of  this. 
And  I  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  samurai,  to  comfort  him,  "  you  need  not  fret  like 
that.  A  disorderly  fellow  who  goes  about  disturbing  all  the  town  ! 
there  is  no  harm  in  cutting  down  a  creature  of  that  sort.  Don't  fret 
about  it." — And  with  these  words,  he  called  out  nonchalantly  to  the 
terror-stricken  shop-keeper :  "Ha!  ha!  mine  host !  I  never  thought 

18.  This  sentence  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Japanese  sentences  do  not  always 
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"  Yes  !  It  has-become  to  an  awful  affair.  As-for 
peradventure  from  this  affair  there  being  the  fact  of 
the  sort  of  tiling  our  nobleman  lord's .  honourable 
name  even  coming-out,  it  is-not-proper.  It  is  a  thing 
which  originally  all  began  from  me.  If -one-did  how, 
will-^-be  good  ?  " 

The  Warrior:  "Nay!  It  is-not-needful  to  do  anxiety 
thus.  A  disorderly-man  who  disturbs  all-£/^-town, — he  is  a 
fellow  whom  even  cutting-to  death  is-not-wrong," — while- 
consoling  his  servant  thus,  when  he  nonchalantly  calls 
the  being-taken  by  terror  host  of  Fuji-Shin,  and  says  that : 

"Here!  Oh  august  host!  Whereas  as-for  this  sword, 
it  was  that  /  thought-not  that  it  will-cut  as-much-as 
this,  it  cuts  indeed.  It  cuts  very  well," — 

The  Host  while-trembling  said:  "  Nay  !  It  is  because 
the  hand  of  honourable  Mr.  you  is  clear." 

The  Warrior:  "Nay!  nay!  Quite  the  blade  is  good. 
How  is  it,  eh  ?  Even  cheapening  to  seven-dollars  two- 
parts  will-be-good," — because  he  says  thus,  as-for  Fuji- 
Shin  fearing  implication,  lie  says:  "It  is  well." 

The  Warrior  :  "  Nay  !  On  your  shop  positively  /  will- 
notlay  trouble.  Anyhow  it  won't-do  if-7-don't-report  this 
thing  immediately  to  the  ward-wardens.  As  /  will-write 

this  sword  of  yours  would  cut  so  well  as  that;  but  it  docs  cut.  It 
cuts  first-rate." 

To  which  the  shop-keeper,  trembling  the  while,  made  answer: 
"  Nay  !  it  was  because  Your  Honour's  arm  is  skilful." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  samurai.  "  The  blade  is  really  a  good  one. 
And  how  now?  I  hope  you'll  go  down  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half." 

So  the  sword-dealer,  anxious  not  to  get  implicated  in  the  affray, 
said  that  it  was  all  right. 

hang  together.  The  first  clause  is,  so  to  speak,  suspended  in  the  air,  as  if  followed  by  wa, 
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wo  kaku  kara,  chotto  suzuri-bako  wo  kasliite  kure- 
ro ! "  to  iwarete  mo,  teishu  wa  jibnn  no  soba  ni 
suzuri-bako  no  aru  no  mo  me  ni  tsukazu  ni,  furue- 
goe  de, 

"Kozo  ya  !  Suzuri-bako  wo  motte  koi  !  "  to  yonde  mo, — - 
kanai  no  mono  wa,  sakki  no  sawagi  ni  doko  ye  ka  nigete 
shimai,  hitori  mo  orimasen  kara,  liissori  to  shite,  lienji 
ga  nai  kara, 

Samurai :  "  Go  teishu  !  Omae  wa  sasuga  ni  go  slw- 
bai-gara  dake  atte,  kono  misc  wo  chitto  mo  ugokazu  ni 
gozaru  wa,  kanshin  na  mono  da,  na  !  " 

Teishu:  "Iye,nani!  O  home  de  osore-irimasii.  Saki- 
hodo  kara  haya-goshi  ga  nukete,  tatenai  no  de  " 

Samurai  :  "  Suzuri-bako  wa,  omae  no  waki  ni  aru  ja 
nai  ka  P  "  to  iwarete,  yoyo  kokoro-zuite,  suzuri-bako  wo 
samurai  no  mae  ni  sashi-dashimasu  to, — samurai  wa 
suzuri-bako  no  futa  wo  hiraite,  fude  wo  tori,  sura-sura 
to  namae  wo  "  lijima  Heitaro"  to  kaki-owari,  jishimban 

"  And  mind,"  continued  the  samurai,  "  that  in  no  case  will  I  allow 
your  establishment  to  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  on  account  of 
what  has  happened.  Of  course  I  must  report  the  matter  at  once  to 
the  warden  of  the  ward.  Just  let  me  use  your  writing-box  a  minute 
to  write  a  card." 

But  the  shop-keeper,  never  noticing  that  the  writing-box  was  close 
beside  him,  called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice  :  "  Boy  !  bring  the  writing- 
box  !" — a  command  to  which  nothing  but  silence  responded  ;  for  all  the 
people  in  the  house  had  fled  none  knew  whither  when  the  row  began, 
and  there  was  no  one  present. 
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my  card,  give  lending  me  the  writing-box  a  little," — though 
thus  spoken-to,  as-for  the  host,  even  the  fact-of  the  writing- 
box's  being  at  side  of  /ifmself  sticking-not  to  his  eyes, 
though  calling  with  a  trembling-voice  that :  "  Oh  lad  ! 
Come  carrying  the  writing-box!"  as  the  people  of  the 
household  have-run  away  to  somewhere  owing-to  the  row 
of  before,  and  even  one  is-not  there,  because,  being-silent, 
there  is-not  an  answer, 

The  Warrior  says:  "  August  host!  As-for  you,  finally 
there  being  as-much-as  the  nature-o/-j'oz^-trade,  as-for 
your  sitting  moving-not  even  a  little  from  this  shop, 
it  is  an  admirable  thing  indeed." 

The  Host:  "Nay!  What!  /  am-abashed  by  your 
honourable  praise.  From  just-now,  quickly-loins  having- 
got-out-of-joint,  and  through  fact  of  being-unable-to 
rise...." 

The  Warrior:  "As-for  the  writing-box,  is -it -not-thai  it 

is  at  your  side  ? "  being-spoken-to  thus,  when,  at-last  notic- 
ing it,  he  pushes-forward  the  writing-box  in  front  of  the 
warrior,  the  warrior,  having-opened  the  lid  of  the  writing- 
box,  took  a  pen,  finished-writing  his  name  unobstruc- 
tedly  as  "  lijima  Heitaro,  "  reported  the  matter  to  the 

So  the  samurai  exclaimed  :  "  Mine  host !  I  really  admire  your 
courage, — the  courage  proper  in  the  owner  of  a  sword-shop, — sitting 
here  in  your  shop  without  moving  an  inch,  notwithstanding  this  affray." 

"  Nay  !  Sir,"  gasped  the  tradesman.  "  Your  praise  covers  me  with 
confusion.  I  have  been  unable  to  stir  through  fright  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  it,  and " 

"  Why !"  said  the  samurai,  "  isn't  the  writing-box  there  at  your 
side  ?  " 

These  words  at  last  brought  the  shopman  to  his  senses,  and  he 
pushed  the  writing-box  towards  the  samurai,  who,  lifting  off  the  lid, 
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ni  todokete  oki,   Ushigome  no  o  yashiki  ye    o    kacri    ni 
narimashita. 

Kono  shimatsu  wo  go  shimpu  lijima  Heizaemon  Sama 
ni  o  JicinasJii  wo  moshi-agemasu,  to,  Heizaemon  Sama 
wa  "Yoku  kitta"  to  ose  ga  atte,  sore  kara  sugu  ni 
kashira  no  Kobayashi  Gondaiyu  Dono19  ye  o  todoke  ni 
narimashita  ga, — sashitaru  o  togame  mo  naku,  kiri-doku 
kirare-zon  to  narimashita. 


took  up  a  pen  and  quietly  wrote  his  name,  "  lijima  Heitaro,"  then 
reported  the  matter  to  the  warden  of  the  ward,  and  went  home  to  his 
lord's  mansion  at  Ushigome. 

On  his  relating  the  whole  affair  to  his  father   lijima  Heizaemon, 

19.  Gondaiyu,  here  rendered  as  part  of  this  personage's  name,  was  originally  a 
title  indicative  of  a  certain  rank ;  but  it  came  to  be  used  more  or  less  at  will  among 
the  samurai  class.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  Kobayashi  Gondaiyu  was  an 
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ward-warden,  and  became  to  honourable  returning  to  the 
honourable  mansion  of  Ushigome. 

When  he  reports  the  honourable  story  of  this  occur- 
rence to  his  august  real-father  Mr.  lijima  Heizaemon, — 
as-for  Mr.  Heizaemon,  there  being  the  remark  "  You 
have-cut  well,"  after  that  whereas  it  immediately  became 
to  honourable  report  to  Mr.  Kobayashi  Gondaiyu,  there 
being-not  even  any  special  honourable  blame,  it  became 
cutting-profit  getting-cut-loss. 

the  latter  praised  him  for  his  manly  deed ;  nor  was  the  young  man 
specially  blamed  when  the  report  was  sent  in  to  their  superior,  Koba- 
yashi Gondaiyu.  It  all  simply  ended  by  being  so  much  the  better 
for  the  slayer  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  slain. 

official  entrusted  with  certain  of  the  affairs  of  the  clan  to  which  the  lijimas  be- 
longed, and  who  happened  to  be  their  immediate  superior.  The  title  of  Dono, 
"  Mr,"  though  still  used  in  writing,  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  in  actual  speech. 
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DAI  NI-KWAI. 

Sate  lijima  Heitaro  Sama  wa,  o  toshi  ni-ju-ni  no 
tokl  ni  waru-mono  wo  kiri-koroshite,  cliitto  mo  osorcni 
keshiki  mo  naku,  kisJw  na  o  kata  de  gozaimasJilta 
kara, — toshi  wo  toru  ni  djite,  masu-masn  chie  ga 
susumimashlte,  sono  nochi  go  shimpu  sama  ni  naku 
nararete,  go  katoku  wo  o  tsugi  asobashi,  Heizaemon 
to  na  wo  aratame,1  Suido-bata"2-  no  Miyake  Sama  to 
uidshimasu,  o  hatajnoto3  kara  okusama  wo  o  mukac 
ni  narimasliite, — liodo  naku  go  shussho  no  o  nyoshi 
wo  0  Tsuyu  Sama  to  moshi-age,  sukobnru  yoi  go  kiryo 
de, — go  ryo-shin  wa  te  no  uchi  no  tauia  no  yd  ni 
aisJiite,  o  sodate  ni  narimashita  ga, — sono  o  ato  ni 
o  kodomo  ga  dekimasezu,  hito-tsubu-dane  no  koto  desii 

CHAPTER  II. 

Now  lijima  Heitaro,  having,  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  cut 
down  a  ruffian,  and  being  an  energetic  young  samurai  who  knew 
not  what  fear  was,  grew  wiser  and  wiser  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
Later  on,  having  lost  his  father,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and 
changed  his  name  to  Heizaemon,  and  then  married  a  wife  from 

i.    A  change  of  name  on  some  important  event  was  a  common  practice  in  Old 


(LITERAL  TRANSLATION.) 

PEONY- LANTERN. 

ORDER  TWO-CHAPTER. 

Now  as-for  Mr.  lijima  Heitaro,  because,  at  time  of  ho- 
nourable years  twenty-two,  having-cut-to-death  a  bad- 
fellow,  there  was-not  even  the  appearance  of  being-afraid 
evena  little,  andhe  was  a  spirited  gentleman, — correspond- 
ing with  taking  years,  more-and-more/ns  wisdom  progress- 
ing,— whereas,  after  that,  having-been-died  by  his  august 
Mr.  real-father,  having-deigned  honourably  to  inherit  the 
august  patrimony  and  having-changed  his  name  to  Hei- 
zaemon,  it  having-become  to  his  honourably  receiving  a 
consort  from  the  Shogun's-feudatory  whom  people  call  Mr. 
Miyake  of  Aqueduct-bank,  having-named  Miss  Honoura- 
ble Dew  the  august  female-child  of  immediately  august 
birth,  she  being  extremely  good  august  countenance,  as-for 
her  august  both-parents  loving  her  in  fashion  of  jewel  of 
inside  of  hand,  it  became  to  their  honourably  bringing-her- 
up, — whereas  because,  at  honourable  after  that,  honoura- 

the  family  of  a  hatamoto  called  Miyake  residing  at  Suido-bata. 
After  a  little  while  there  was  born  to  them  a  daughter  whom  they 
named  O  Tsuyu,  and  who  was  so  beautiful,  that  her  parents  doted 
on  her  as  if  they  had  held  a  jewel  in  their  hand.  As  they  had 
no  other  children  but  her  their  one  and  only  one,  their  care  for  her 
increased  all  the  more ;  and  meanwhile,  there  being,  as  the  proverb 
says,  no  barrier-keeper  to  keep  time  back,  the  young  girl  was 

Japan. — 2.    I.e.  the  bank  of  the  aqueduct  in  Koishikawa,  Yedo. — 3.    See  vocabulary. 
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kara,  nao-sara  go  hiso  ni  nasaru  uchi,  l  koin  ni  seki- 
mori  nashi  '*  de,  o  josama  wa  kotoshi  totte  ju-roku  ni 
Harare,  o  ie  mo  masu-masu  go  sakan  de  gozaiinashita 
ga, — '  mitsureba  kakuru  yo  no  narai'*  to  iu  tatoe  no 
tori,  okusama  wa  sukoshi  no  yamai  ga  moto  to  natte, 
tsui  ni  o  naku  nari  nasaimashita. 

Sono  noclii  kaji-muki  go  fujiyu  no  tokoro  kara,  O 
Kuni  to  iu  nochi-zoi  wo  o  mukae  ni  narimashita 
ga, — tokaku  o  josama  to  0  Kuni  to  no  aida  ga  nan 
to  naku  ori-aimasen  de,  lijima  Sama  mo  kore  wo 
mendo  ni  omoimashlte,  Yanagi-jima  ye  besso  wo  ko- 
sliirae,  o  josama  ni  O  Yone  to  iu  jochu  wo  tsukete, 
betsu-zumai  wo  sashlte  okimashita  ga, — kore  ga  lij'una 
Sama  no  o  ie  no  kuznrern  liajime  de  gozaimasti. 

Sate  sono  toshi  mo  tachi,  aknru^  toshi  wa  o  josama 
wa  jii-shichi-sai  ni  o  nari  asobasliiniasliHa. 

now  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  the  family  was  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  when,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  saying  that  "  in  this 
world  what  waxeth  waneth,"  some  ailment,  quite  slight  at  first, 
attacked  the  mother  and  ended  by  carrying  her  off. 

Afterwards  lijima,  finding  that  the  household  would  not  work 
smoothly  without  a  mistress,  took  to  himself  a  second  wife  named 
O  Kuni.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  daughter  and  O  Kuni  did 

4.     Both  these  saying  are  inherited  from  the  Book  Language. — 
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ble  children  not-  coming-out,  she  is  an  affair  of  one-grain- 
seed,  while  still-more  deigning  to-act  with  august  care,  it 
being  a  case  of  "  there  is-not  a  barrier-keeper  to  time," — 
as-for  the  honourable  young-lady,  having-taken  this  year 
she  deigned-to-become  sixteen,  and  the  honourable  house 
also  more  and-more  was  augustly  prosperous, —  way  of 
the  comparison  whereby  they  say  that  "  the  usage  of  a 
world  which  wanes  if-z^-waxes," — as-for  the  consort,  a 
disease  of  little  having-become  the  origin,  at  last  she 
deigned  honourably  to-become  non-existent. 

Whereas  because,  after  that,  in  the  household  there 
were  places  of  august  inconvenience,  it  became  to  the 
widower  s  augustly  receiving  an  after-spouse  whom  people 
call  Honourable  Country, — whereas  anyhow,  the  relations 
between  the  young-lady  and  O  Kuni  being  incompatible 
without-anything-in-particular,  Mr.  lijima  also,  thinking 
this  tiresome,  having -prepared  a  villa  in  Willow-Island 
neighbourhood,  and  having-attached  to  the  young-lady  a 
maid-servant, whom  people  call  Honourable  Rice,  he  had 
caused-/idr-to-do  separate-residence, — this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  lijima's  honourable  house's  crumbling. 

Weil,  that  year  also  departed,  and  next  year  as-for 
the  young-lady,  she  was-pleased  honourably  to-become 
to  seventeen  years  old. 

not  get  on  well  together.  This  was. a  bore  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  thereupon  built  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yanagi- 
jima,  and  sent  his  daughter  to  reside  there  separately,  attended  by 
a  maid  called  O  Yone.  And  this  it  was  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  lijima. 

Well,  that  year  too  passed  by,  and  in  the  following  one  O  Tsuyu 
entered  her  seventeenth  year. 

5.  This  is  a  Classical  form.     See  vocabulary. — 
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Koko  ni  kanete  lijima  Sama  ye  o  de-iri  no  isha 
ni  Yaiuamoto  Shijo  to  mosu  mono  ga  gozaimashlte, 
jitsu  wa  o  taiko-isha  no  o  shaberi  de,  shonin  tasiike 
no  tame  ni  saji  wo  te  ni  toranai6  to  iu  jimbutsu  de 
gozaimasu  kara, — nami  no  o  isha  nara,  chotto  kami- 
ire  no  nalta  ni  mo  gwan-yaku  ka  ko-gusuri  de  mo 
haitte  iuiasii  ga,  kono  Shijo  no  kami-ire  no  naka  ni, 
wa,  tezuma  no  tane  yara,  hyaku-manako  nado  ga 
irete  am  gurai  na  mono  de  gozaimasii. 

Sate  kono  isha  no  chikazuki  de,  Nezu  no  Shimizu- 
dani  ni  dembata  ya  kashi-nagaya  wo  mochi,  sono 
agari  de  kurashi  wo  tatete  iru  ronin  no  Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo  to  mosu  mono  ga  arimashite,  umare-tsiiki 
kirei  na  otoko  de, — toshi  wa  ni-ju-ichi  de  gozaimasu 
ga,  mada  nyobo  mo  motazu,  goku  uchiki  de  gozai- 
masu, kara,  soto  ye  mo  demasezu,  shomotsu  bakari 
mite  orimasii  tokoro  ye, — aru  hi  Shijo  ga  taznnete 
mairimashite, — 

Shijo:  "  Kyo  wa,  tenki  ga  yorbshiil  gozaimasu  kara, 

Now  there  was  a  man  named  Yamamoto  Shijo,  who  had  long  been 
the  family  physician  of  the  lijimas.  In  reality  he  was  a  chatter-box 
and  a  quack,— one  of  those  doctors  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  write 
no  prescriptions  out  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients,  —a  man 
who  carried  about  in  his  pocket-book  such  things  as  the  wherewithal 
for  conjuring  tricks,  or  else  paper  masks  for  acting  the  mimic,  instead 
of  the  pills  or  powders  of  which  any  ordinary  physician  has  a  little 
store  by  him. 

6.  The  spoon  (with  which  medicines  are  mixed)  is  the  physician's  special 
emblem.  In  the  free  translation  we  have  used  the  phrase  "writing  pre- 
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Hereupon  there  having-been  beforehand  as  the  physi- 
cian of  honourable  going-in-and-out  to  Mr.  lijima  a  person 
whom  people  say  that  he  is  Yamamoto  Shijo, — in  truth 
being  an  honourable  chatter-box  of  honourable  quack- 
physician, — because  lie  is  the  sort-of-person  of  whom  people 
say  that  he  takes-not  in  hand  the  spoon  on  account  of 
safety  to  all-men, — whereas,  if-/*£-were  an  honourable 
physician  of  generality,  either  a  trifle  pills  or-else  powders 
are  contained  in  the  inside  of  his  pocket-book,  as-for  in 
the  inside  of  the  pocket-book  of  this  Shijo,  it  is  about  a 
matter  of  either  materials  of  jugglery  or  such-things-as 
hundred-eye-masks  being  putting-in. 

Well,  as  a  friend  of  this  physician,  there  beings  person 
of  whom  people  say  that  he  is  the  unattached-gentleman 
Hagiwara  Shinzaburo,  w/joipossesses  fields  and  houses-to- 
let  in  Shimizu-valley  at  Nezu,  and  who  by  the  income  there- 
of is  erecting  his  livelihood,— being  naturally  a  handsome 
man,  not-possessing  yet  even  a  wife  though  he  is  twenty- 
one  as-for  his  years, — because //•£  is  very  retiring  not-emerg- 
ing even  to  the  outside,  Shijo  having-come  enquiring  a 
certain  day  to  the  place  where  he  is  looking  only  at  books, — 

Shijo  :  "  To-day  because  the  weather  is  good,  going-out 
to  the  Recumbent-Dragon-Plum-trees  of  Kameido,  on  our 

Well,  this  doctor  had  a  friend,  an  unattached  samurai  called 
Hagiwara  Shinzaburo,  who  lived  on  the  income  derived  from  fields 
and  house  property  which  he  owned  at  Shimizu-dani  in  Nezu.  He 
was  naturally  a  handsome  man,  still  unmarried  though  already  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  so  shy  that  he  would  not  go  out,  but  occupied 
himself  with  nothing  but  reading. 

Shijo  came  to  call  upon  him  one  day,  and  said:  "As  it  is  such 
fine  weather  to-day,  let  us  go  and  see  the  plum-blossoms  at  Kameido, 

scriptions"   as  our  nearest   equivalent   to   the  Japanese    "taking   the   spoon    in 
hand." — 
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Kameido  no  G  wary  lib  aij  ye  de-kakete,  sono  kaeri 
ni  boku  no  chikazuki  lijima  Heizaemon  no  besso  ye 
yorimasho. — '  le '  sap  Kimi  wa  ittai  uchiki  de  iras- 
sJiaru  kara,  fnjin  ni  o  kokoro-gake  nasaimasen  ga, — 
danshi  ni  totte  wa,  fujin  no  tsu,ki-ai  hodo  tanoshimi 
na  mono  wa  nai.  Ima  moshlta  lijima  no  besso  ni 
wa,  fujin  bakari  de, — sore  wa !  sore  wa !  yohodo 
beppin  no  o  josama  ni,  shinsetsu  na  jochu  to  tada 
fiitari-giri  desti  kara,  jodan  de  mo  itte  kimaslio. 
Honto  ni  josama  miru  dake  de  mo  kekko  na  kurai 
de, — time  mo  yoroshii  ga,  ygoki  mo  shinai,  kuclii  mo 
kikimasen.  Fujin  wa,  kuclii  mo  kikn  ski,  ugoki  mo 
shimasu.  Tomokaku  ki-tamae!"  to  sasoi-dashimashlte, 

filtari-zure   de   Gwaryilbafr  ye    main, kaeri  ni  lijima  no 

• 
besso  ye  tachi-yoriinashite, — 

Shi  jo  :  "Go  men  kudasai  7  Makoto  ni  shibarakii  I  " 
to  hi  koe  wo  kiki-tsiikemashite, — 

0  Yone  :  "  Donata  sama  ?  Oya-Oya  !  irasshai- 
mashi  !  ' 

and,  on  our  way  back,  look  in  at  the  villa  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
lijima  Heizaemon. — What  ?  you  say  no  ?  You  are  altogether  so  shy, 
that  you  take  no  interest  in  ladies'  society,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
so  pleasant  for  a  man  as  that  society.  In  the  villa  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  there  are  none  but  ladies,  and  oh  !  dear  me  !  there 
are  only  two  of  them, —  a  perfectly  lovely  young  girl  and  a  good- 
natured  maid-servant,  so  that  we  can  have  some  fun.  The  young 
lady  is  really  a  treat  just  simply  to  look  at.  Doubtless  the  plum- 

7.    A  garden  in  Tokyo,  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  fantastic 
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return  therefrom  we  will-look-in  at  the  villa  of  my  friend 
lijiina  Heizaemon.  '  No  '  indeed  ?  Whereas  you  do-not 
honourable  interest  in  women,  because  as-for  you  it  is  alto- 
gether retiringness, — taking  the  subject  with-regard-to 
men,  there  is-not  any  thing  so  pleasant  as  society  of  wo- 
men. In  the  villa  of  lijima  7  now  mentioned,  there  being 
only  women, — oh  that !  oh  that !  Because  they  are  two- 
only, — simply  a  good-natured  maid-servant  besides  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  young-lady,  we  will-come  having-said 
jokes  at-least.  In  truth  even  only  to-look  at  the  young- 
lady  being  a  splendid  amount, — though  the  plum-blossoms 
are  good,  they  both  don't  move,  and  hear-not  mouth. 
As-for  women,  both  the  mouth  hears,  and  they  do  move. 
Anyhow  deign-to-come  !  "-^having-persuaded-^zm-out  by 
saying  that  (viz.  all  the  preceding  speech),  being  two- 
together  having-gorie  to  the  Recumbent-Dragon-Plum- 
trees,  and  on  returning  having-looked-in  at  lijima's 
villa, — • 

Shijo  cried  out :  "  Condescend  august  permission ! 
In  truth  lengthily  we  have  not  met." 

O  Yone,  having  noticed-by-hearing  the  voice  saying 
that  (viz.  Shi  jo's  words),  said  :  "  Mr.  who  ?  Oh  !  oh  ! 
deign-to-come-in  !  " 

blossoms  are  beautiful  too ;  but  then  they  don't  move,  they  can't 
speak,  whereas  women  possess  both  motion  and  speech.  Anyhow, 
please  come  along!" 

So  saying,  he  led  him  off,  and  they  went  together  to  see  the  plum- 
blossoms,  and  then,  on  the  way  home,  looked  in  at  lijima's  villa. 

"Excuse  me!"  called  out  Shijo.  "Here  I  am  after  all  this 
long  time." 

"Who  is  it?"  answered  O  Yone.     "Oh,  really!  pray  come  in !" 

old  plum-trees. — 
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Shijo  :  "  Kore  wa  !  O  Yone  San  !  Sono  nochi  wa, 
tsui  ni  nai  go  bnsata  itashimashita.  0  josama  ni 
wa,  o  kawari  ino  gozaimasen  ka  P — Sore  wa,  sore 
wa !  kekko,  kekko !  Ushigome  kara  koko  ye  o 
hiki-utsuri  ni  narimashite  kara  wa,  domo  ernpo  na 
no  de,  tsui  tsui  go  busata  ni  narimashite,  makoto  ni 
ai-sumimasen" 

O  Yone:  "  Md!  anata  Jnsashiku  o  mie  nasaimasen 
kara,  do  nastta  ka  to  omotte,  maido  o  uwasa  wo  itashite 
orimashita.  Kyo  wa  dochiraye?" 

Shijo:  u  Kyo  wa  Gwaryubai  ye  i'nne-mi  ni  de-kake- 
mashlta  ga, — *  Ume  mireba,  hozu  ga  nair  to  iu  tatoe  no 
tori,  mada  mi-tarinai  no  de,  o  niwa  no  nine  wo  haiken 
itashltakute  mairiinasliita.'" 

O  Yone:  "  Sore  wa  !  yoku  irassliaimashita.  Md  f 
dozo  kochira  ye  o  hairi  asobase!"  to, — kindo  wo  akema- 
shita  kara,  "Go  men  kudasai!"  to,  niwa-guchi  kara 
zashiki  ye  torimashita. 

"Ah!  O  Yone  !  "  cried  Shijo.  "It  is  really  an  unconscionable 
time  since  my  last  visit.  I  hope  the  young  lady  is  quite  well. — 
Well,  well !  this  is  splendid. — But  you  do  live  so  far  off  since  you 
moved  here  from  Ushigome,  that  I  have  become  quite  remiss  in 
calling,  which  is  really  too  bad  of  me." 

O  Yone:  "Why!  it's  so  long  since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  that  we  wondered  what  had  become  of  you,  and  have 
been  constantly  talking  about  you. — Where  have  you  been  to-day  ?  " 

8.  Shijo  is  joking.  The  real  saying  is  Ue  mireba,  hozu  ga  nai,  "  If  one  looks  up- 
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Shijo  :  "  As-for  this  !  Miss  O  Yone  !  As  for  after  that, 
at  last  7  did  a  non-existent  august  remissness.  Isn't  there 
even  august  change  in  the  young-lady  ? — -Oh  that,  oh  that ! 
Splendid,  splendid!  As-for  since  its  becoming  to  your 
august  removing  to  here  from  Ushigorne,  really  being  far 
fact,  finally  finally  it  having-come  to  august  remissness, 
in  truth  it  isn't-mutually-right." 

O  Yone  :  "Why  !  Because  you  long  deign-not  honour- 
ably to-appear,  we,  thinking  that  '  How  has-/^-done  ?  ' 
every-time  have-been  doing  honourable  talk-about  you. 
To-day  where  have -you -be  en  to  ?  " 

Shijo:  "As-for  to-day,  though  we  have-been-out  to 
plum-seeing  at  the  Gwaryubai, — according  to  the  com- 
parison whereby  people  say  that  '  when -one -looks  at  the 
plum-trees,  limit  is-not,'  by  fact  of  our  not-seeing-owr-fill 
yet,  we  have-come  being-desirous-to-do  a  respectful- 
glance  at  the  plum-trees  of  your  honourable  garden.  " 

O  Yone  :  "  As-for  that !  you  have-come  well.  Why  ! 
please  be-pleased  honourably  to-enter  to  here," — (saying 
that,  viz.  the  foregoing  words'),  because  she  opened  the 
wicket,  the  two  visitors  passed  into  the  room  from 
the  garden-entrance,  saying  that  "Condescend  august 
permission  !" 

Shijd :  "  To  see  the  plum-blossoms  at  Kameido.  But,  as  the 
saying  is,  '  When  one  looks  at  the  plum-blossoms,  there  is  no  end 
to  it.'  So  we  don't  yet  feel  that  we  have  seen  enough,  and  have 
come  hoping  to  get  a  sight  of  the  plum-blossoms  in  your  garden." 

O  Yone :  "  Well,  well !  and  a  good  welcome  to  you  !  Oh  !  please 
come  in  this  way !" — and  so  saying,  she  opened  the  wicket,  so  that 
the  visitors,  with  a  "  By  your  leave,"  passed  through  the  garden  en- 
trance into  the  house. 

wards,  there  is  no  limit,"  i.e.  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  aping  one's  superiors. 
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O  Yone  "  Md  !  ip-puku  meshi-agare  !  Kyo  wa  yoku 
irasshtte  kudasaimashita.  Fudan  wa,  watakiishi  to  o  jo- 
sama  bakari  desu  kara,  sauiishikutte  komatte  orimasil 
tokoro  de  gozaimashita" 

Shi  jo  :  "  Kekko  na  o  suinai  desii.  Sate,  Hagiwara 
Uji  !  Kyo  kimi  no  go  ineigin  ni  osore-irimasJiita9.  Nan 
to  ka  moshimashita,  ne,  c  ? 

1  Tabako  ni  wa, 

Suribi  no  imiaslii 
Ume  no  naka10 ' 

deshlta  ka,  ne  ?   Kampuku,    kaiupuku  !  Boku  no  yd  na 
ochaku-mono  wa,  deru  ku  mo  ocliakn  de, 
1  Ume  hornet e, 

Magirakashikeri 
Kado-chigai11 ' 
ka,  ne  ? 

"Kimi  no  yd  ni  shaken  bakari  shite  ite  wa,  ikemasen 
yo  !  Sakki  no  sake  no  nokori  ga  koko  ni  aru  kara,  ip-pai 

O  Yone :  "  Oh !  please  smoke !  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you 
to  have  come  to-day.  We  are  generally  very  dull,  because  there 
are  only  the  two  of  us,  —  my  young  mistress  and  I." 

Shijd :  "  This  is  a  splendid  house.  Well,  Mr.  Hagiwara!  I  was 
quite  taken  aback  by  that  beautiful  stanza  of  yours  to-day.  What 
was  it  again  ? 

'  To  the  smoker 

How  sweet  for  striking  a  match 
Is  the  entourage  of  the  plum-blossoms!' 

9.  Every  Japanese  of  education  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  compose  in  verse  ; 
but  the  verses  here  given  are  of  course  only  Shijo's  chaff,  invented  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  This  particular  kind  of  stanza  is  termed  hokkn,  and 
consists  of  three  lines  of  respectively  five,  seven,  and  five  syllables.  Japanese 
prosody  knows  nothing  either  of  rhyme  or  of  quantity. — 

10.  i.e.  "  How  delicious  it  is  to  smoke  among  the  plum-blossoms!"  (!)  The  second 
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OYone:  "Why!  lift-up  a-whiff  !  To-day  you  have- 
condescended  coming  well.  Usually,  because  it  is  only 
I  and  the  young-lady,  it  has-been  a  case  that  we  are 
troubled  6_y-being-dull." 

Shijo  :  "It  is  a  splendid  honourable  abode.  Well, 
Mr.  Hagiwara!  7  was-taken-aback  by  your  august 
illustrious-poem  to-day.  It  said  that  what,  eh  ?  eh  ? 

Was  it,  eh  ?  as  follows  : 

1  As-for  tobacco, 

The  entourage  of  plum-blossoms 
/s-delicious  of  match-striking.' 

" Admiration!  admiration!  As-for  a  villain  of  my 
fashion,  the  stanza  also  w hi ch  comes -fovih,  being  villainous, 
was  as  follows  : 

'Praising  the  plum-blossoms, 

I  confused, — 
A   mistake-of-gates  ! ' 

Was  that  it,  eh  ?  As-for  being  doing  only  book-looking 
in  fashion  of  you,  oh  it  cannot-go  !  Since  the  remnant  of 

That  was  it,  wasn't  it?  Admirable!  admirable!  In  the  case  of  a 
villain  like  me,  the  verses  that  come  out  of  his  mouth  are  villainous 
too.  My  stanza  was  : 

'In  belauding  the  plum-blossoms 

I  got  confused, 

And  belauded  a  lovely  girl  instead.' 

I  think  that  was  it. — It  doesn't  do  to  be  always  reading  as  you 
are, — indeed  it  doesn't.  As  we  have  the  remains  of  the  liquor  we 
took  with  us  on  our  picnic,  just  have  a  glass  of  it. — What  ?  you  say 

and  third  lines  are  inverted.  Note  the  conclusive  form  of  the  adjective  umashi, 
"is  delicious,"  equivalent  to  the  more  genuinely  Colloquial  umai. — 

ii.  Kcri  is  a  Classical  termination  of  verbs  (and  adjectives).  In  Colloquial 
the  word  would  be  magirakashita.  The  "mistake  of  gates"  refers  to  Shijo's 
preferring  the  house  where  the  young  lady  lives  to  the  celebrated  garden  with 
the  plum-trees. — 
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agare-yo  !  Nan  desii, — ne  ?  lya  desii  p  Sore  de  wa,  hltori 
de  chodai  itashiinasho  "  to  ii-nagara,  hyotan  wo  dashi- 
kakeni  tokoro  ye,  O  Yone  ga  cha  to  kwashi  wo  motte 
mairimashite, 

0  Yone:  "  Socha  de  gozaimasu  ga,  o  hitotsu  meshi- 
agare  !  " 

Shijo :  "  Dozo  mo  o  kamai  kudasaru-na !  Toki 
ni,  kyo  wa  o  josama  ni  o  me  ni  kakaritakute 
mairimashita.  Koko  ni  iru  no  wa,  bohu  no  goku 
shitashii  hoyu  dest.  Sore  wa  so  to,  kyo  wa  o  miyage 
mo  nani  mo  jisan  itashimasen™. — E,  he,  he !  arigato 
gozaimasu.  Kore  wa,  osore-irimashita.  0  kwashi  wa 
yokan.  Kekko !  Sd!  Hagiwara  Kun,  meshi-agare- 
yo!"  to,— 

O  Yone  ga  kibisho  ye  yu  wo  sashi  ni  itta  ato  de, 
"  jfitsu  ni  koko  no  uchi  no  o  josama  wa,  tenka  ni 
nai  bijin  desu.  Ima  ni  irassharu  kara,  goran  nasai  /  " 
to  hanashi  wo  shite  orimasu,  to,  muko  no  yo-jo-Jian 

no?  Well  then,  I'll  drink  alone;" — and  with  these  words,  he  was 
just  going  to  bring  out  his  wine-gourd,  when  O  Yone  came  in  with 
tea  and  cakes,  saying  : 

"  It  is  poor  tea,  but  pray  be  pleased  to  take  a  cup." 
"  Please  don't  take  any  more  trouble  about  us,"  replied  Shij5. 
"By  the  way,"  continued  he,  "we  have  come  here  to-day  in  hopes 
of  seeing  your  young  mistress.  This  gentleman  here  is  an  extremely 
intimate  friend  of  mine.— Oh  !  by  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  that  I 
have  forgotten  to  bring  you  any  present  to-day. — Oh!  thank  you! 
I  am  really  quite  overcome  by  your  kind  attentions. — The  sweet- 

12.     It  is  a  graceful  Japanese   custom   to   being   a   present   with    one   when 
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the  liquor  of  before  is  here,  take  one-cupful !  What  is  it, 
eh  ?  It  is  unacceptable  ?  As-for  being  that,  /  will-do  res- 
pectful-taking alone  ;" — while  saying  that  (viz.  the  words 
just  quoted),  O  Yone  coming  bringing  tea  and  cakes  to  the 
place  where  he  had-begun-to-put-forth  the  gourd, 

O  Yone  :  "  Though  it  is  coarse-tea,  take  honourable 
one  cup. " 

Shijo  :  "  Please  deign-not  honourably  to-take  trouble 
any-more  !  Meantime  to-day  we  have-come  being-desirous- 
to-hang  on  the  honourable  eyes  of  the  young-lady.  The 
person  who  is  here  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  me.  As- 
for  that,  as  it  is  so,  to-day  even  an  august  present,  /  do-not 
bring  anything.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  7  am  grateful.  As-for 
this,  /  have-been-taken-aback.  As-for  the  honourable 
sweetmeat,  it  is  bean-paste.  Splendid  !  Come-along!  Mr. 
Hagiwara  !  Be-pleased-to-partake  !  "  after  having  said 
that  (viz.  all  that  he  has  just  been  saying), 

after  O  Yone  has-gone  to  pour  hot-water  into  the  tea- 
pot,— while  he  is  making  talk,  saying  that  "  In  truth  as-for 
the  young-lady  of  this  house,  she  is  a  belle  such  as  there 
isn't  another  in  the  world.  As  she  will-come  immediately, 
deign  a  glance," — in  the  small-room  of  four-mats-and-a- 

meats  are  bean  paste.  — Delicious !  — Come  along,  Mr.  Hagiwara,  do 
take  some. — Really,"  continued  he  after  O  Yone  had  gone  to  pour 
some  hot  water  into  the  tea-pot,  "  the  young  lady  of  the  house  is 
one  who  has  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  the  world.  She'll  be  com- 
ing now;  so  look  at  her." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  lijima's  daughter,  Miss  O  Tsuyu, 
curious  to  see  the  rare  visitors,  had  opened  one  of  the  sliding  paper 
doors  a  little  and  peeped  out;  and,  as  she  did  so.  her  glance  fell  on 
Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  seated  at  Shij5's  side, — so  manly,  so  distin- 
guished-looking, handsome  to  the  pitch  of  making  one  think  what 

coming  to  pay  a  visit. — 
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no  ko-zashiki  de  lijima  no  o  josama,  O  Tsuyu  Sama 
ga,  hito-mezurashii  kara,  shoji  wo  sukoshi  akete  no- 
zoite  mint  to,  Shijo  no  soba  ni  suwatte  iru  Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo  no  otoko-buri  to  ii,  hito-gara  to  ii13,  'Onna 
ni  shitara  donna  daro  ? '  to  omou  hodo  no  ii  otoko 
desu  kara,  hlto-me  mimasu  to  zotto  shite,  do  shita 
kaze  no  fiiki-mawashi  de  anna  kirei  na  tonogo  ga 
koko  ye  kita  no  ka  to  omou  to,  katto  nobosete,  makka 
na  kao  ni  nari,  nan  to  naku  ma  ga  warukute,  pata 
to  shoji  wo  shime-kitte,  uchi  ye  hairimashlta  ga, — • 
uchi  de  wa  otoko  no  kao  ga  mirarenai  kara,  mata 
sotto  shoji  wo  akete,  niwa  no  ume  no  hana  wo 
nagameru  fnri  wo  shi-nagara,  choi-choi  to  Hagiwara 
no  kao  wo  mite  wa,  hazukashiso  ni  shoji  no  uchi  ye 
hairu  ka  to  omou  to,  mata  dete  kuru.  Detari  hik- 
kondari,  hikkondari  detari,  moji-moji  shite  iru  no  wo 
Shijo  ga  mi-tsukemashlte, 

a  beautiful  woman  he  would  have  made.  And  she  started  and 
wondered  what  stroke  of  fortune  had  brought  hither  so  handsome 
a  man.  Then,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  she  became  scarlet, 
and,  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  awkwardness,  shut  the  paper  slide 
with  a  click,  and  retired  within  it.  But,  as  she  could  not  see  his 
face  when  shut  up  in  the  room,  she  again  gently  slid  the  door 
open,  and,  while  pretending  to  gaze  at  the  plum-blossoms  in  the 

13.     To  ii  is  often  thus  used  in  enumerations.     It  may  be  most  easily  parsed 
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half  of  opposite,  lijima's  daughter  Miss  O  Tsuyu,  because 
people-are  rare,  when,  having-opened  a  little  the  sliding- 
paper-door  and  peeping,  she  looks, — because,  whether- 
one-S3.y  the  manly  bearing,  or  whether-cw^-say  the  dis- 
tingue-air of  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  being  squatting  at  side 
of  Shijo,  he  is  a  handsome  man  to  the  extent  that  one  thinks 
that  *  What-like  will-^-be  if-ow^-had-made  him  into  a 
woman? '  whereas,  when  she-looks  one-eye,  having-done 
startingly, — when  s//£-thinks  that  '  By  the  blowing-round 
of  what-sort-of  wind  is  fact  that  such  a  beautiful  man 
has-come  hither,  suddenly  blood-having  mounted-to-the- 
Jiead,  she  becoming  to  a  completely-red  face  and  some- 
how-or-other  the  occasion  being-bad,  having-shut-to  the 
sliding-paper-door  slick,  she  entered  to  the  interior, — as  in 
the  interior,  the  man's  face  does-not-get  seen,  again  hav- 
ing-opened the  sliding-paper-door  softly,  having-looked 
slightly  slightly  at  Hagiwara's  face  while-making  pretence 
to-gaze  at  the  blossoms  of  the  plum-trees  of  the  garden, — 
when  one  thinks  that  '  Enters  she  to  the  inside  of  the  slid- 
ing-paper-screen  shamefacedly  ?'  again  she  comes  issuing- 
forth. 

•  Shijo,  having-noticed  her  being  doing  fidgeting,  some- 
times -  issuing  sometimes  -  retiring,  sometimes  -  retiring 
sometimes-issuing,  said : 

garden,  cast  sly  glances  from  time  to  time  at  Hagiwara's  face. 
Then  again,  apparently  overcome  with  bashfulness,  she  withdrew 
within  the  sliding  door,  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  again  her 
face  popped  out.  And  so  she  went  on  fidgeting, — out  and  in,  in 
and  out,  which  Shijo  perceiving  said: 

"  Mr.  Hagiwara!  I  say!  the  young  lady  has  been  staring  at  you  all 
the  time.     She  may  pretend  to  be  looking    at  the  plum-blossoms,  but 

as  equivalent  to  to  itte  mo. 
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Shijo  :  "  Hagiwara  Kiui  !  Kimi  wo  josama  ga  sakki 
kara  tsUku-tsuku  mite  imasu,  yo  f  Ume  no  liana  wo  mini 
fiiri  wo  shite  ite  mo,  me  no  tama  wa  marn  de  kotchi  wo 
mite  im,  yo  !  Kyo  wa,  tonto  kimi  ni  kerareta,  ne  /" — to 
uwasa  wo  shite  iru  tokoro  ye, 

Gejo  no  O  Yone  ga  'dete  mairimashite  :  "  0  josama 
kara  '  Nani  mo  gozaimasen  ga,  lion  no  inaka-ryori  de  ik- 
kon  sasJii-agemasii.  Dozo  go  yurnri  to  meshi-agarima- 
shite,  ai-kawarazu  anata  no  go  jodan  wo  ukagaitai  '  to 
osshaimasu,." 

Shi  jo  :  "  Domo  !  osore-irimashita.  Kore  wa,  kore  wa  f 
o  snimono  !  kekko  !  arigato  gozaimasu,.  Sakki  kara  rei- 
shu  wa  motte  orimasu  ga,  o  kanshu  wa  mata  kaknbetsii. 
Arigato  gozaimasil.  Dozo  o  josama  ni  mo  irassharu  yd 
ni.  Kyo  wa  nine  ja  nai.  jfitsu  wa,  o  josatna  wo... 
lya  !  nani  ?" 

O  Yone:  "  Ho-ho-ho  ! — Tadaima  sayo  moshi-age- 
mashita  ga,  o  tsure  no  o  kata  wo  go  zonji  ga  nai  mono 
desii  kara,  '  Ma  ga  warui'  to  osshaimast  kara, — •'  Son- 
fox  all  that,  her  eyes  are  turned  completely  in  this  direction,  —  indeed 
they  are.  To-day  I  have  been  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  you,  eh  :"' 

While  he  was  thus  chattering  away,  the  maid  O  Yone  came  into 
the  room  and  said : 

"  My  young  mistress  bids  me  say  that,  though  she  has  nothing 
worthy  your  acceptance,  she  begs  you  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  accom- 
panied by  a  snack  of  our  poor  rustic  fare.  She  hopes  you  will  take 
your  own  time  over  it,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  your  amusing  con- 
versation, as  on  previous  occasions." 

"  Really,"  replied  Shijo,   "•  I  am  confounded  by  so  much  civilit". 
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Shijo  :  "  Mr.  Hagiwara  !  Oh  !  the  young-lady  is  atten- 
tively looking  at  you  from  previously.  Though  being 
making  pretence  to-look  at  the  blossoms  of  the  plum-trees, 
as-for  the  balls  of  her  eyes,  they  are  altogether  looking 
here  indeed  !  To-day  7  have-been-kicked  completely  by 
you,  eh  !  " — to  the  place  where  they  are  making  talk  say- 
ing that  (viz.  the  preceding  conversation),  the  maid-ser- 
vant O  Yone,  having-come  issuing-forth,  said  : 

"From  the  young-lady  there  deigns-to-say  that 
'  Although  there-is-not  anything,  /  offer-up  to  you  one- 
cup  by  true  country-cookery.  Please,  you  partaking 
augustly,  7  wish-to-listen  mutually-changing-not  to  your 
august  jol^es.'  " 

Shijo:  "Really!  7  am-abashed.  As-for  this!  as-for 
this  !  honourable  soup  !  Splendid  !  7  am  grateful.  As-for 
cold-liquor,  though  from  previously  we  are  possessing 
it, — as-for  hot-liquor,  that  is  -again  special.  7  am  grate- 
ful. Please  ask  the  young-lady  also  to-come.  To-day 
it  is-not  the  plum-blossoms.  As-for  truth, —  (we  have 
come  to  see)  the  young-lady. — Nay  !  what  ?  " 

O  Yone  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Whereas  7  just-now  informed 
her  so, — because  she  deigns-to-say  that  '  The  occasion 
is -bad  '  because  it  is  a  case  of  there  not-being  august 

Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  Here  is  soup  !  Delicious  !  Thank  you  !  Cold 
liquor  we  already  had  with  us ;  but  this  hot  wine  of  yours  is  quite  a 
special  treat.  Many  thanks  !  Please  ask  your  young  mistress  if  she 
too  won't  favour  us  with  her  company.  It  was  not  for  the  plum- 
blossoms  that  we  came  to-day.  In  reality  it  was  the  young  lady 

whom Why  !  what  is  the  matter?  " 

O  Yone  (laughing) :  "  I  told  her  so  just  now  ;  but  she  said  she  felt 
it  awkward,  because  she  doesn't  know  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
brought  with  you.  But  when  I  thereupon  said  '  Then  refuse  to  see 
him,'  she  said  '  But  I  do  want  to  see  him  all  the  same.'  " 
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nara,  o  yoshi  asobase  !  '  to  moshi-agemasu,  to, — '  Sore  de 
mo,  itte  mitai '  to  osshaimasii  no  /"u 

Shijo :  "  lya  !  kore  wa  boku  no  shin  no  cJiikazuki 
de,  chikuba  no  tomo  to  moshlte  mo  yoroshii  gurai 
na  mono  de,  go  enryo  ni  wa  oyobimasen.  Dozo  chotto 
josama  ni  o  me  ni  kakaritakute  mairiinasliitd"  to  iu 
to, — O  Yone  wa  y agate  o  josama  wo  tsurete  mairimasu 
to, — o  josama  wa  hazukasJiiso  ni  0  Yone  no  ushiro  ni 
suwatte,  kuchi  no  uchi  de  "  Shijo  San!  irasshaimashi  /" 
to  itta-giri  de, — 0  Yone  ga  kochira  ye  kureba,  kochira 
ye  iki;  achira  ye  ikeba,  achira  ye  iki ;  shijii  0  Yone 
no  ushiro  ni  bakari  kuttsuite  orimasii  to, — 

Shijo:  "Kore  wa  I  kore  wa  !  Josama  !  Sono  nochi 
wa,  zonji-nagara  go  busata  itashimashita.  Itsu  mo  o 
kawari  mo  gozaimasen  de,  kekko  de  gozaimasii.  Kono 
hito  wa,  boku  no  chikazuki  de,  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo 
to  moshimasu.  Dokiishin-mono  de  gozaimasii.  Kyo 
wa  hakarazu  tsuremashite,  go  cJiiso  ni  nari,  osore- 

Shijo:  "  Nay!  nay!  there  is  no  reason  for  her  to  feel  shy.  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  say  that  we  played  about  as  children  together  ;  and  we  have  come 
with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  see  her  just  for  a  minute  or  two." 

After  this  speech  of  Shijo's,  O  Yone  brought  out  her  young  mis- 
tress, who  was  however  evidently  so  bashful  that,  after  whispering 
a  welcome  to  Shijo  from  the  place  where  she  sat  behind  O  Yone,  she 
said  no  more,  but  stuck  close  behind  O  Yone,  edging  hither  when 
0  Yone  came  hither,  and  edging  thither  when  O  Yone  went  thither. 

14.  Notice  the  force  of  this  final  no,  half  exclamatory,  half  expressive 
of  helplessness  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  nearest  English  equivalent 
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knowing  the  honourable  gentleman  of  your  august  bring- 
ing,— when  /  suggested  that  *  If-that-is-so,  be-pleased 
honourably  to  give-up  the  idea,'  she  says  that  *  Even 
with  that,  going  I  want-to-see  him', — and-so-there  !  " 

Shijo  :  "  Nay  !  as-for  this-person,  almost  it  being  right 
even  saying  that  he  is  a  companion  of  ride-a-cock-horse, 
as-for  august  diffidence,  it  extends-not  to  that.  Please 
we  have-come  wishing-to-hang  a  little  on  the  honourable 
eyes  of  the  young-lady," — when  he  says  that  (viz.  the  pre- 
ceding words), — when  O  Yone  forthwith  comes  bringing 
the  young-lady,  the  young-lady  bashful-lookingly  squatting 
in  rear  of  O  Yone,  saying-only  in  the  interior  of  her  mouth  : 
"Mr.  Shijo  !  welcome  !" — as,  if  O  Yone  comes  to  here,  she 
goes  to  here ;  if  0  Yone  goes  to  there,  she  goes  to  there, 
and  is  always  stuck-fast  only  to  rear  of  O  Yone, — 

Shijo:  "As-for  this!  as-for  this!  Young-lady!  As  for 
after  that,  while-knowing,  /  have-done  august  remissness. 
By  there  always  being-not  any  honourable  change,  it  is 
splendid.  As-for  this  person,  being  a  friend  o/me,  people 
say  that  he  is  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo.  He  is  a  single- 
person.  To-day  accidentally  having-brought  him,  we 
have-become  to  an  august  feast,  and  are-abashed.  Just 

"  Well !  well !  Miss  O  Tsuyu  !"  cried  Shijo,  "  I  know  that  I  have 
been  an  unconscionable  time  in  coming  to  see  you.  It  is  delightful 
to  find  you  in  the  same  excellent  health  as  ever.  This  gentleman  is 
my  friend,  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo.  He  is  a  bachelor.  Happening  to 
bring  him  with  me  to-day,  we  have  been  hospitably  feasted,  and  are 
overcome  with  gratitude.  Let  me  offer  you  the  wine-cup  just  to 
drink  to  the  making  of  a  new  acquaintance. — Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  what  is 
this  ?  At  this  rate,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  celebrating  a  wed- 
ding! " 

would  seem  to  be  "and  so  there!"  or  "and  what  do  you  say  to 
that?"— 
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irimasu.  Chotto  o  chikazuki  no  tame,  o  sakazuki 
wo  chodai  itasasemasho. — Oya  !  nan  da  ka  ?  Kore  de 
wa,  go  konrei  no  sakazuki  no  yd  de  gozaimasii  " — to, 
sukoshi  mo  togire  naku  tori-maki  wo  itashlte 
orimasu  to, — o  josama  wa,  hazukashii  ga,  mata 
ureshikute,  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  wo  yokome  de 
jiro-jiro  minai  furi  wo  shi-nagara  mite  orimasu  to, — 
'  ki  ga  areba,  me  mo  kuchi  hodo  ni  mono  wo  iu  ' 
to  iu  tatoe  no  tori,  Shinzaburo  mo  o  josama  no  yoi 
kiryo  ni  mi-torete,  muchil  ni  natte  orimasu.  So  kd 
sum  uchi  ni,  yukei  ni  narimashita  kara, 

Shinzaburo :  Kore  wa  hajimete  ukagaimashlte, 
hakarazu  go  chiso  ni  narimashita.  Mo  o  itoma 
itashimasii. 

O  Yone  :  Anata  f  mada  o  hayo  gozaimasii.  Mo  sotto 
go  yururi  asobashimase  " — to,  o  josama  no  kokoro-arige 
na  yosu  wo  sasshi,  iro-iro  to  todomete  orimasu,  to,  Sliin- 
zaburo  mo  kokoro  no  uchi  wa  omoi  wo  kakete  orimasii 
ga,  mada  seken  naremasen  yue,  moji-moji  shite  : 

And  as  he  thus  went  on  ceaselessly  keeping  the  ball  rolling,  the 
young  lady,  though  bashful,  was  glad  too,  and,  while  pretending  not 
to  look  at  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo,  was  casting  furtive  side-glances 
at  him;  and,  to  illustrate  the  saying  that  'when  the  intention 
is  there,  the  eyes  can  say  as  much  as  the  mouth,'  Shinzaburo 
too,  captivated  by  the  girl's  beauty,  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream. 

Well,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  evening  was  drawing 
in.  So  Shinzaburo  said  : 
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for  the  sake  of  honourable  acquaintance,  7 
and  /mw-to-receive  an  honourable  wine-cup.  Oh  !  what  is 
this  ?  By  this,  it  is  the  manner  of  the  wine-cup  of  an  august 
wedding;"  —  while  he  is  doing  conversational-movement 
without  even  a  little  interval,  saying  that  (viz.  his  preced- 
ing remarks'),  —  as-for  the  young-lady,  when,  though  bash- 
ful, then-again  being-glad,  she  is  looking  furtively  with 
side-glance  at  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  while-making  pre- 
tence not-to-look,  —  in  the  manner  of  the  comparison  saying 
that  '  if-there-is  the  spirit,  the  eyes  also  say  things  to  the 
amount  of  the  mouth,'  Shinzaburo  also,  captivated  by  the 
good  countenance  of  the  young-lady,  is  having-become 
to  in-rt-dream.  Because  it  had-become  to  evening-view 
while  they  do  like-that  and  like-this, 

Shinzaburo  said  :  "  As-for  this,  for-the-first-time 
having-visited  you,  it  has-become  unexpectedly  to  an 
august  feast.  Now  /  will-make  honourable  leave  !  " 

O  Yone  :  "You!  it  is  still  honourably  early.  Be- 
pleased-to-do  august  lingering  a  little  more  !  "  —  when  she 
guesses  the  apparently-amorous  condition  of  the  young- 
lady,  and  is  variously  detaining  £/*£  visitors,  saying  that 
(viz.  her  preceding  remarks"),  —  whereas  Shinzaburo  also 
inside  of  his  heart  is  placing  his  affections,  he  said 
nervously  because  he  is-not-accustomed  yet  to  the  world  : 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality  on  this  my  first  visit.  I 
think  I  must  now  be  taking  my  leave." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  O  Yone  who  had  guessed  her  young  mis- 
tress's tender  passion,  and  who  therefore  did  her  best  to  detain 
the  young  man  ;  "  it  is  still  early.  Pleasa  don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry." 

Shinzaburo,  too,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  was  in  love  ;  but, 
as  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  world,  he  was  embarrassed  and 
said: 
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"Arigato  zonjimasu,.  Shikashi  yo  ni  irimasii  to,  taku 
no  mono  mo  anjimasii  yue,  mat  a  kasanete  ukagaimasu"  to, 
kotoba  wo  nokoshite,  tachi-kakemashita  kara, 

Shijo:  "  Sayonara^,  o  itoma  tnosJiimasii.  Kyowairo- 
iro  go  chiso  ni  narimashite,  arigato  gozaimasii.  Izure 
kinjitsu,  o  rei  kata-gata,  o  ukagai  n^oshimasu. — Sd  f 
Hagiwara  Kun,  o  tomo  itashimasho"  to, — jibun  wa  katte 
narete  orimasu  kara,  0  Yone  to  jodan  ii-nagara,  genkwa 
no  ho  ye  mairimasu,  to, 

O  Yone:  "  Shijo  San  !  Anata  no  o  tsumuri  ga  taiso 
pika-pika  to  hikatte  mairimashita,  yo  !  " 

Shijo:  "  Nani  sa !  Sore  wa,  akari  de  mini  kara, 
liikaru  no  desii  wa,  ne!"  to, — -futari  wa  ki  wo  kikasJii, 
o  josania  to  SJiinzaburo  wo  ato  ni  nokoshi,  jodan- 
majiri  ni  iro-lro  no  JianasJii  wo  slii-nagara,  saki  ye 
mairimashita. 

Ato  ni  Shinzaburo  wa  o  josama  ni  okurare-nagara,  hlto- 

"  Many  thanks.     But  when  it  gets  dark,  my  people  will  become 
anxious  about  me  ;  so  I  will  call  again  another  day  instead." 
With  these  parting  words,  he  made  to  go  ;  so  Shijo  said  : 
"  Well  then,  we  will  take  our  leave.     Many  thanks  for  all  your 
kind    hospitality   to    us    to-day.     We   will    certainly  come  in  a  few 
days   to   call   and    thank    you. — Come    along,    Mr.    Hagiwara!    let 
us  go!" 

15.  Here  used  half  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  of  "  if  that  is  so,"  half  in  its 
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"  /  think  gratefully.  Nevertheless  because  the  people 
of  my  house  are-anxious  when  it  enters  to  the  night,  again 
another  time  /  will  visit  you," — because  he  began-to-start 
having-left  words  saying  that  (viz.  his  remarks  jiist  given), 

Shijo  said:  If-that-is-so,  we  will-say  honourable  leave. 
As-for  to-day,  having-become  variously  to  august  feast,  we 
are  grateful.  Anyhow  in-a -few-days,  at-the-same-time-as 
honourable  thanks,  we  will-say  honourable  visit. — Come 
along,  Mr.  Hagiwara  !  /  will-do  honourable  companion," — 
saying  that  (viz.  his  remarks  just  given),  when  because, 
as-for  himself  he  is  accustomed  to  the  way-about-the 
house,  he,  while-saying  jokes  with  O  Yone,  goes  towards 
the  direction  of  the  entrance, 

O  Yone  says  :  "  Mr.  Shijo  !  Oh  !  your  honourable  head 
has-come  shining  very  glisteningly  !  " 

Shijo  :  "  What  indeed  !  As-for  that,  it  is  that  it  shines 
because  you  look  at  it  by  the  light,  eh  !" — saying  that  (viz. 
his  preceding  remarks),  as-for  the  two-people  (i.e.  Shijo 
and.  0  Yone),  they  went  to  forwards,  showing  their  tact, 
while  leaving  the  young-lady  and  Shinzaburo  behind, 
and  while-making  talk  of  all  sorts  with  joke-mixture. 

Behind  them,  as-for  Shinzaburo,  because  he,  while-get- 
ting-seen-offby  the  young-lady,  repressing  his  bashfulness 
by  thinking  lucky  the  fact  of-the  absence  of  human-eyes. 

And  with  these  words,  knowing,  as  he  did,  his  way  about  the  house, 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance,  joking  with  O  Yone  all 
the  while. 

"  Mr.  Shijo,"  said  O  Yone,  "  your  head  has  become  perfectly 
shining." 

"  Nonsense  !"  retorted  Shijo,  "  you  only  think  it  shines,  because 
you  are  looking  at  it  in  under  the  light, — ha!  ha!  " 

newer  sense  of  "  goodbye." — 
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me  no  nai  no  wo  saiwai  ni,  JiazukasJiisa  wo  koraete,  kogoe 
dc  nani  ka  kiichi-yakusoku  wo  itasliimashita  kara,  0 
Tsuyn  Sama  wa  haziikashiso  ni : 

"Anata!  Sore  dc  wa,  mata  kitto  o  ide  kudasaremashi ! 
Kite  kudasaranakereba,  watashi  wa  shinde  shimaiinasii 
yo!"  to, — muryo  no  jo  wo  fukunde,  omoi-kitte  moslii- 
mashita. 

0  Yone  :  "  Sayonara  !  konnichi  wa  makoto  ni  o  soso 
sama.  Sayonara  /  "  to, — Shijo  Slrinzaburo  no  ryo-nin  wa, 
nclii-tsuredatte  kaerimashita. 

Sono  nochi  Shinzaburo  wa,  o  josan  no  kotoba  ga  mi  mi 
ni  nokori,  shibashi  mo  wasureru  hima  wa  arimasenanda. 

Thus  did  these  two  display  their  tact  and  walk  on  towards  the 
entrance,  talking  and  joking  about  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  leaving 
the  young  lady  of  the  house  and  Shinzaburo  behind.  Shinzaburo,  to 
whom  the  young  lady  showed  the  way,  was  only  too  glad  to  find  that 
no  one  was  by  to  see.  So,  overcoming  his  shyness,  he  whispered 
some  vow  into  O  Tsuyu's  ear,  thereby  making  her  look  bashful 
and  answer : 

"  Oh !  then,  do  please  come  again !     If  you  don't  come,  I  shall 
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made  in  a  low-voice  some-or-other  verbal-agreement, 
Miss  O  Tsuyu  apparently-bashfully  said  : 

"You!  By  that,  certainly  condescend  honourably 
coming  again  !  If-you-condescend-not  coming,  as-for  me 
I  shall  finish  by  dying,  indeed  !"  saying  that  (viz.  the  fore- 
going speech),  having-included  in  those  words  an  infinite 
passion,  she  spoke  having-made-up-/^r-mind. 

O  Yone  :  "  Goodbye  !  As-for  to-day,  in  truth  honour- 
able Mr.  coarseness.  Goodbye!" — 0  Yone  having  said 
that  (viz.  the  foregoing  farewell),  as-for  the  two-people 
Shijo  and  Shinzaburo,  they  returned  accompanying-each- 
other. 

After  that,  as-for  Shinzaburo,  the  words  of  the  young- 
lady  remained  in  his  ears,  and  even/or-a-short-time  there 
is-not  an  interval  in  which  he  forgets  them. 

die, — indeed  I  shall."  In  this  decided  manner  did  she  speak,  with 
infinite  love  in  her  words. 

"Goodbye!  "  cried  O  Yone.  "  Pray  excuse  the  poorness  of  our 
entertainment  to-day.  Goodbye !  " — and  thereupon  Shijo  and  Shin- 
zaburo went  off  together. 

From  that  day  forward  the  young  girl's  words  remained  in 
Shinzaburo's  ears,  and  he  never  forgot  them  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


f  456.  N  A    Z  E?1 

Eigo  no  why,  sunawachi  naze  to  iu  koto  wa,  ha- 
nahada  taisetsu  de  aru  no  ni,  Shina  ya  Nihon  no 
mukashi  no  hito-bito  wa  metta  ni  kono  kotoba  wo 
tsiikawazif,  "  Koshi  no  setsn  da"  to  ka,  "  Moshi  no 
jiron  da "  to  ka  iu  toki  wa,  mohaya  betsu  ni  sono 
rikutsu  wo  sensaku  sum  koto  mo  naku,  tada  gaten 
shite  sJiimau  no  ga  tsilrei  de  ari ;  soko  de  motte, 
11  Utagai  wa  bummei  shimpo  no  ichi-dai-gen-in  da" 
to  iu  ron  mo  dekita  wake  de,  ima  wa  yaya  mo 
sureba  Seiyo-jin  wa  "  Utagai  wa  taisetsu  na  mono  da, 
bummei  shimpo  no  gen -in  da.  Sono  shoko  ni  wa, 
Shina-jin  ya  Nihon-jin  wa,  mono-goto  wo  utagau 
to  in  koto  wo  shinai  ni  yotte,  itsu  made  tatte  mo 
shimpo  shinai  de  iva  nai  ka  ? "  to  ronji-tateru  koto 
de  aru  ga, — ko  iu  rei  nado  ni  hlkareru  to  iu  wa, 
o  tagai  sama  ni*  amari  zotto  itasan  shidai  to  iwana- 
kereba  narimasen. 

Utagai  to  wa,  tori  mo  naosazu  naze  to  iu  kotoba  no 
hitsuyo  ni  natte  kum  gen-in  de, — tatoeba,  kodomo  no 
jibun,  "  Uso  wo,itte  wa,  ikenai  yo!"  to  obdsan  nado  ni 

i.  We  give  only  a  free  translation  of  this  final  piece,  as  the  student 
should  be  far  enough  advanced  by  the  time  he  comes  to  it  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  a  literal  translation.  The  piece  is  a  leading  article 
taken,  with  a  few  slight  changes  needed  to  render  it  genuinely  Col- 
loquial, from  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  cheaper  Tokyo  newspapers, 
the  Kaishin  Shimbun,  which  adopts  a  semi-Colloquial  phraseology  in 
order  to  reach  the  masses.  The  European  reader  may  perhaps  not 
think  much  of  the  style  and  of  the  logic  of  the  Japanese  journalist. 
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What  is  termed  why  in  English  and  naze  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  a  very  important  thing.  Nevertheless  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  of  olden  times  hardly  ever  used 
the  word.  When  told  perhaps  that  such  and  such  was 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  or  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Mencius,  they  habitually  acquiesced  without  further  en- 
quiry into  the  rights  of  the  question.  Now  therefore, 
when  the  theory  has  arisen  that  doubt  is  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  and  when  con- 
sequently Europeans  are  apt  to  assert  the  importance  of 
doubt  and  its  services  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and 
to  prove  this  their  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  as  instances  of  nations  forever  unprogressive 
owing  to  their  neglect  to  subject  all  things  to  the  scrutiny 
of  doubt, — when  we  hear  such  opinions  ventilated  and 
find  ourselves  quoted  in  such  a  connection,  we  all  must 
agree  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  exactly  this  thing  called  doubt  that  causes  the 
word  why  to  become  an  indispensable  one.  Take  a  child, 
for  instance.  Probably  its  grandmother  or  somebody 

But  the  article  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  thoughts  which  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  semi-educated  Japanese  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  express  those  thoughts. 

2.  The  word  naze  is  little  used  even  now,  except  in  anger.     The 
circumlocution  do  iu  wake  dc,  "  for  what  reason,"  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. 

3.  O  tagai  sama  ni,  "mutually,"  "for  you  and  me,"  the  honorific 
o  giving  a  half- polite,  half-comical  tinge  to  the  expression. 
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ii-kikasareru  de  aro.  Sono  toki  ni,  "Naze  uso  wo  itte 
wa  warui  no  de  gozaimasu  ka  ?  "  to  utagai  wo  ii-dashlte 
goranjiro  ! — "Naze  datte /*  Sonna  kotoba  wo  kaesu  mono 
de  wa  arimasen.*  Ningen  wa,  uso  wo  itte  wa,  warui 
mono  ni  kimatte  orimasii  "  to  atama-kabuse6  ni  ii-ts^ke- 
rareru  ga  tsurei  de  aro. 

Naruhodo!  ningen  wa,  uso  wo  itte  wa,  warui  ni 
kimatte  oru  ni  chigai  nai  ga, — sono  warui  rikutsu7 
wo  shitte  gaten  suru  no  to,  tad  a  bon-yari  to  gaten 
suru  no  to  de  wa,  onaji  gaten  sum  no  de  mo, 
gaten  no  wake  ga  taiso  cliigau  de  aro  to  zonji- 
masu.  Naze  ni  kttni  ni  wa  seifu  to  iu  mono  ga 
aru  no  ka  ?  Naze  ni  jimmin  wa  sozei  wo  osameru 
mono  ka?  Mazu  utagai  wo  okoshite,  sono  rikutsu 
wo  sensaku  shite  koso,  hajimete  jiyu-seido-ron  mo 
okotte  kunt  to  iu  mono  de, — tada  rikutsu  nashi  ni, 
"  Kuni  ni  wa  seifu  ga  aru  monoz,  jimmin  wa  sozei  wo 
osameru  mono*"  to  gaten  shite  it e  wa,  sliidai  ni  Jiiku- 
tsu  ni  naru  bakari  de,  kesshite  shinipo  suru  koto  wa 
arimasen. 

Naze  no  hitsuyo  na  no  wa,  hltori  dotoku  ya  seiji 
nomi  ni  kagirazu,  sono  ta,  sekai  ni  arayuru'*  mono- 
goto  ni  wa,  donna  sasai  no  ten  ni  itaru  made  mo, 
subete  hitsuyo  na  koto  de, — yoku  seken  no  hito-bito 
ga  "  Gakumon  ga  taisetsu  da,  taisetsu  da"  to  iu 
ga,  tsumari  nan  no  gakumon  mo  utagai  wo  moto  ni 
shi,  naze  naze  de  motte  oku  no  oku  made  rikutsu 

4.  Dattc  is  from  da  to  itte,  "  saying  that ;"  but  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  interjection. — 

5.  De  wa  arimasen  is  occasionally  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  "  must 
not." — 

6.  Atama-kabusc  «/="  with  a  snub."  The  kindred  expression  atama 
karakogotowoiu  is  a  common  phrase  for  "  unreasonable  scolding."- 
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says  to  it :  "  Mind  you  mustn't  tell  stories  !  "  Then  let 
the  following  doubt  be  expressed  in  reply:  "  Why  is  it 
wrong  to  tell  stories  ? "  and  it  will  generally  happen 
that  the  enquirer  will  be  snubbed  with  a  ' "  Why  ?'  indeed ! 
None  of  your  pert  retorts  for  me  !  Every  one  agrees  that 
it  is  wrong  for  people  to  tell  stories." 

Yes,  indeed  !  no  doubt  every  one  agrees  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  stories  ;  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  principle  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  story-telling  is  wrong,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  it  unintelligently  is  equally  to  acquiesce. 
But  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  acquiescence.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  what  is 
termed  a  government  in  the  country  ?  Why  do  the  people 
have  to  pay  taxes  ?  It  is  only  by  raising  such  questions 
and  searching  for  reasons,  that  liberal  political  opinions 
get  started.  When  people  simply  go  on  unreasoningly 
accepting  as  ultimate  facts  the  existence  of  government 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  the  taxes,  they  merely  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  servility  and  never  make  any 
progress. 

Doubt  is  indispensable,  not  in  morals  and  in  politics 
only.  It  is  indispensable  in  other  things  also,  in  every 
single  thing  in  the  world,  down  to  the  very  smallest. 
People  often  say  and  repeat  that  learning  is  important. 
But  after  all,  in  no  branch  of  learning  is  there  any  fruitful 
course  to  be  pursued  unless  we  make  doubt  the  founda- 
tion, and,  with  a  perpetual  why,  search  for  reasons  into 

7.  Warni  rikutsu  does  not  mean  "  a  bad  reason,"  but  "  the  reason 
why  it  is  bad;"  conf.  pp.  51 — 52. — 

8.  Supply  da,  "  it  is  (a  fact  that  there  is  a  government,  etc.)."- 

g.  Arnynru  is  an  exceptional  verbal  form  derived  from  aru,  "to 
be,"  and  meaning  "  all  that  there  are." — 
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wo  sensaku  sum  to  iu  koto  ni  hoka  wa  nai.  Shi- 
sho  Go-kyo1^  ni  kaite  am  mono-goto  ni  kesshite  ma- 
chigai  wa  nai  to,  tada  rikutsu  nashi  ni  gaten  shite 
shimatte  ita11  hi  ni  wa,  yo  no  naka  wa  Shi-sho 
Go-kyo  inai  no  yo  no  naka  de  owaru  no  de,  itsu 
made  tatte  mo  susurnu  kizukai  wa  nai  ga, — mottomo 
11  Sore  dake  de  takiisan  da"  to  iu  ki  naraba,  suman 
koto  mo  arumai  keredomo,  naze  wo  mochiite,  rikutsu 
wo  sensaku  sliita12  hi  ni  wa,  rikutsu  kara  rikutsu  to, 
shidai  ni  rikutsu  ni  hana  ga  saki,  mi  ga  nari, 
kwairaku  no  shurui  ga  oku  mo  okiku  mo  naru  to 
wakari-kitte  iru  to  shite  mireba1'3,  naze  wa  mochiite 
mitai  mono  de  wa  nai  ka  ? 

Ningen  ga  hikutsu  no  kyokutan  ni  tasshireba,  zui- 
bun  omoi  mo  yoran  fuzoku  nado  ga  shojiru  mono 
de, — mugaku  no  kyokutan,  suuawaclii  mono-goto  no 
rikutsu  wo  shiran  to  iu  koto  no  kyokutan  mo,  zuibun 
myo  na  mono  de, — ju-ku-seiki  no  konnichi  de  mo, 
yaban  no  sliakwai  ni  iri-konde  mini,  to,  ki-o  no 
senzo  no  koto  ya,  mirai  no  shison  no  koto  nado 
wa,  sukoshi  mo  omowazu ;  tada  ichi-dai-kiri  ni  o- 
waru  to  iu  yd  na  jinsJiu  ga  naka  ni  wa  ari- 
masii.  Ina  /u  ki-o  no  senzo  ya  mirai  no  shison 
wa,  iu  made  mo  nashi.  Hanalmdasliii  no  ni  natte 
wa,  genzai  no  oya-ko  kyodai  no  aida-gara  ni  sukoshi 

10.  Shisho  Go-kyv,    "the  Four    Books   and    the    Five    Canons,11 
is    the  name  given  to  the  sacred    Classics    of    China,    which    form 
the  basis  of  the  Chinese  polity  and  of  the  Confucian  morality. — 

11.  Substitute  the  present  tense  iru,  "  to  be,"  for  the  past  ita  in  order 
to  understand  this  passage.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Japanese  idiom 
always  employs  the  past  in  such  contexts ;  conf.  p.  185,  1F  275. — 

t 
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every  nook  and  corner  of  the  subject.  So  long  as  folks 
simply  acquiesce,  without  reasoning,  in  the  infallibility  of 
every  word  that  stands  written  in  the  Chinese  Classics, 
the  world  will  remain  a  Chinese  Classic  world,  without 
a  chance  of  progressing,  however  many  centuries  may 
roll  by.  Of  course,  too,  it  may  be  quite  possible  for  those 
to  exist  thus,  whose  spirit  is  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  when  people  have  once  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how,  if  they  use  the  word  why  and  search  for 
reasons,  they  will  go  on  from  reason  to  reason,  so  that 
the  reasons  will  first  bear  blossoms  and  then  fruit,  and 
that  more  numerous  and  more  intense  kinds  of  happiness 
will  be  attained  to,  will  not  why  then  become  a  thing 
which  they  will  like  to  try  their  hand  at  using  ? 

When  human  beings  reach  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  ser- 
vility, somewhat  unexpected  manners  and  customs  are 
the  result.  Somewhat  strange,  too,  are  the  results  of 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ignorance, — in  other  words  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  things.  Penetrate  into 
savage  societies  at  this  very  day  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  ours,  and  you  will  find  among  them  races  that 
show  an  utter  disregard  both  for  departed  ancestors  and 
for  unborn  descendants, — races  that  live  for  their 
own  generation  only.  Nay !  what  need  to  talk  of  de- 
parted ancestors  and  of  unborn  descendants  ?  Why ! 
there  are  among  the  number,  when  you  get  to  the  very 

12.  Similar  remark    to  the  preceding :  substitute  the  present  sum 
for  the  past  shita. — 

13.  To     shite     mircba  =  da     ni     yotte,     "in     consequence    of 
which." — 

14.  A  classical  word  for  "  nay,"  used  emphatically  by  contem- 
porary writers  in  imitation  of  English  idiom. — 
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1110  kwankei  wo  tsZkete,  shin-ai  stint  no  nan  wo15  to 
in  yd  na  koto  mo  naku,  tada  jibun  is-shin  ga  do  ni 
ka  ko  ni  ka  romei  wo  tsnnagu  koto  ga  dekireba, 
sore  de  manzoku  shite  iru  to  iu  jinsliu  mo  ma16  ni 
wa  ariinasu. 

Slwkun  !  inu  wo  mi-tamae, — inn  wo17  !  E  !  Ikaga  de 
gozaru  ?  Oya-ko-raslnkii  omowarem  wa,  chichi  wo 
nomu  aida,  wazuka  bakari  no  koto  de, — c/ii-banare 
wo  sum  to,  mohaya  tanin, — otto  !IZ  mattaku  taken1'* 
ni  natte  shiman  de  wa  nai  ka  ?  Shlkaraba,  ima  iu 
tokoro  no  yaban-jinsliu  no  gotoki  wa,  iwaynrn20  "  Kin- 
ju  wo  saru  koto  tokarazii21"  no  renju  de  aro.  Oya- 
ko  kyodai  yori  shite,  sJiidai  ni  shin-ai  wo  rinjin  ni 
oyobosJii,  ichi-gnn  ni  oyoboshi,  is-sJnl  ni  oyobosn  no 
ga  aikoknshin  no  genso  da  keredomo, — genzai  no 
oya-ko  de  sae  betsu  ni  shin-ai  sen  to  iu  yd  de 
wa,  totemo  aikoknshin  nado  no  aro  Jiazn  wa  nai. 

Shikashi  Nilionjin  nado  wa,  shi-awase  to  sore 
hodo  mugaku  de  mo  naku;  shitagatte  sod  ni  aikokn- 
shin mo  am  n  da  ga, — sude  ni  aikoknshin  ga 
am  naraba,  kano  naze,  wa  iyo-iyo  hitsnyo  ni  natte 

15.  No  nan  no="  any  such  kind  of  thing  as." — 

16.  Ma  ni  wa=tama  ni  wa  or  naka  ni  wa,  "among  the  rest." 
Ma  originally  meant  "  space,"  "  room." — 

17.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  accusative  after  the  verb  is 
rather  common,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  classes. — 

18.  Otto  is  an  interjection. — 

19.  Tanin  and    taken,  lit.  "other  person"  (or  "stranger")  and 
"other-dog,"    make    a  sort  of  pun,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
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lowest  of  them,  races  of  men  who  pay  not  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  who  show  no  trace  of  family 
affection  or  of  anything  of  that  sort,  but  who  are  quite 
contented  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  can,  each  on  his 
own  account,  scrape  together  a  livelihood. 

Gentlemen  !  just  look  at  the  way  dogs  live.  What  is 
it  like,  let  me  ask  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  fondness  be- 
tween the  parent  and  her  young  endures  but  for  a  brief 
season,  while  the  puppies  are  sucking?  Wean  them, 
and  at  once  they  become  strangers, — excuse  me,  strange- 
curs, — to  one  another.  This  being  so,  I  take  it  that 
such  creatures  as  the  savage  races  just  referred  to  belong 
to  the  category  described  as  "  not  far  removed  from  the 
birds  and  beasts."  To  begin  by  parental,  filial  and  frater- 
nal love,  gradually  to  extend  such  kindly  feelings  to 
neighbours,  then  to  all  the  people  of  a  district,  and  next  to 
those  of  a  province  is  the  origin  of  patriotism.  But  there 
can  never  be  any  such  thing  as  patriotism  in  the  absence 
of  even  the  love  between  living  parents  and  children. 

However,  we  Japanese  are  fortunately  not  so  ignorant 
as  all  that,  and  accordingly  we  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
patriotic  spirit.  But  having  this  patriotic  spirit,  the  why 
of  which  I  have  spoken  becomes  all  the  more  indispens- 
able. Even  should  we,  acquiescing  unreasoningly  in 

render    in    the     English    version    by    "strangers"     and    "  strange- 
curs  "(!)— 

20.  An    exceptional     verbal    form   meaning   "what  is   called," 
and   derived   from   in,    "  to   say,"    like   arayuru   from   ctru  (see  foot 
note  9). — 

21.  This  quotation  is  in  the  Written  Language,  where  tokamzu 
is  the  "negative  conclusive  present"  of  the  adjective  tui,  "far,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Colloquial  toku  nal. — 
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kuni  shidai  de, — Shi-sho  Go-kyo  wo  rikutsu  naslii 
ni  gaten  shite,  Shi-sho  Gokyo  inai  no  yo  no  naka 
de  owaro  to  omotte  mo,  kochira  wa  kore  de  manzoku 
shite  mo,  0-Bei  shoshu  wa  manzoku  sezu ;  shidai 
ni  naze  wo  mochiite,  shin-kwairaku  wo  shojiru  to 
surebazz,  yusho-reppai  shizen  no  ikioi  de,  betsu  ni 
0-Bei-jin  ni  Nihon  wo  horoboso  to  iu  kokorozashi 
naslii  to  sum  mo,  hitori-de  ni  horobite  shijnau  kara, 
shiyo  ga  nai.  Nihon  bakari,  hoka  ni  kuni  wa  nai 
to  iu  koto  naraba,  go  chilmon-ddri^  Shi-sJio  Go-kyo 
inai  no  yo  no  naka  de  itsu  made  mo  irareru  keredomo, 
hoka  ni  kuni  ga  takiisan  atte  wa,  so  wa  ikazu ; 
mendo-kiiSakeredomo,  naze  wo  mochiite,  mono-goto  no 
sensaku  wo  seneba  narimasen. 

22.  To  surcba,  =  "  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that." 

23.  Go  chumon-duriy  lit.   "  according  to  (your)  august  orders,"  here 
used  half  jokingly  in  the  sense  of"  if  you  please."      This  half-polite 
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the  dicta  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  think  to  live  on  in  a 
Chinese  Classic  world,  the  satisfaction  with  such  a  state 
of  things  would  be  for  ourselves  alone.  None  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 
They  will  go  on  using  the  word  why,  they  will  go  on 
inventing  new  sources  of  happiness.  This  granted,  there 
will  be  no  help  for  it  but  that  Japan  must  perish  natural- 
ly, without  the  necessity  for  assuming  any  special  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  destroy  her,  but  by 
the  mere  working  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  Japan  were  the  only  country  in  the  world,  then,  gentle- 
men, you  might  continue  forever  to  please  yourselves  by 
living  on  in  a  Chinese  Classic  world.  But  this  plan  will 
not  do  when  there  are  so  many  other  countries  besides 
ours.  Troublesome  though  it  be,  we  are  bound  to  use 
the  word  why  and  to  search  to  the  root  of  everything. 

half-joking  use  of  the  honorifics  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
used  to  give  many  a  sly  tap  under  cover  of  an  irreproachably  courteous 
phraseology. 
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(All  verbs  are  of  t lie  ist.  conjugation,  unless  marked  2,  3,  or  irreg.) 


AI 


A. 

a !  or  a !  ah  ! 

a,  like  that,  in  that  way:  a 
•in,  that  kind  of,  such  as 
that. 

abayo,  goodbye  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

abiru,  (3)  to  bathe. 

abu,  a  horsefly. 

abunai,  dangerous. 

abura,  a  general  name  for 
all  oil,  grease  and  fat. 

achi  or  achira,  there. 

agari,  ascent,  produce. 

agekuni,  as  a  final  result, 
at  last. 

agaru,  to  rise ;  also  to  get 
clear  (of  the  weather) ;  also 
to  take,  to  eat  or  drink 
(honor.):  agari-komu,  to 
force  one's  way  up  into; 
agari-sagari  stiru,  to  go  up 


and  down.  For  agaru 
honorific,  see  p.  226. 

ageru,  (2)  to  raise,  hence  to 
give  to  a  superior.  For 
honorific  use  of  agent,  see 
p.  225 — 6. 

ahiru,  a  tame  duck. 

ai,  a  verbal  prefix ;  see  p.  64. 

ai,  dark  blue. 

ai,  (properly  ayu)  a  kind  of 
trout. 

aida,  an  interval,  time,  while: 
aida  -  garci,  connection, 
relationship  :  aida  ga  ori- 
aimasen,  do  not  get  on 
well  together. 

ai-kawarazu,without  change, 
the  same  as  heretofore. 

aikoku(shin),  patriotism. 

ai-nikui,  coming  mal -apro- 
pos, happening  at  an  un- 

_    lucky  moment. 

ai-suman,  to  be  unpardon- 
able, there  is  no  excuse  to 
offer. 
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aisuru,  Un-eg.)  to  love. 

aita !  or  aitata !  oh  !  how 
painful  ;  see  p.  213. 

aite,  a  party  (to  a  transac- 
tion), an  antagonist  (at  a 
game),  a  companion. 

ajiwai,  taste,   flavour. 

akagane,  copper. 

akai,  red,  brown. 

akambo,  a  baby. 

akami,  a  tinge  of  red. 

akari,  a  light. 

akarui,  light  (not  dark). 

akegata,  dawn. 

akeru,  (2)  to  open  (trans.). 

aki,  autumn. 

akinai,  trade,  commerce. 

akinau,  to  trade. 

akindo,  a  merchant,  a  deal- 
er. 

akke  ni  torareru,  (2)  to  be 
amazed,  thunder-struck. 

akko,  bad  language,  abusive 
language. 

aku,  evil :  akushin,  a  bad 
heart. 

aku,  to  open  (intrans.) :  aite 
iru,  to  be  open. 

akuru,  the  Classical  form  of 
akeru,  to  open,  still  used 
in  such  expressions  as 
akuru  hi,  the  next  day. 

ama,  a  (Buddhist)  nun. 

amai,  sweet. 

amari,  too  much,  too  ;  with 
a  negative,  not  very. 


ambai,  way,  manner,  bodily 
feelings:  ambai  ga  warni, 
I  feel  unwell  ;  yoi  ambai 
ni,  fortunately. 

ame,  rain  :  ante  ga  furu,  to 
rain  ;  ame  ni  naru,  to  come 
on  to  rain. 

ame,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  fermented  grain. 

Amerika,  America,  the  Uni- 
ted States  :  Amerika  no, 
American;  Amerika-jin, 
an  American. 

amma,  a  shampooer. 

ana,  a  hole,  a  cave,  a  tunnel. 

anadoru,  to  jeer,  to  revile. 

anata,  you  ;  see  p.  40. 

andon,  a  lamp  (old-fashioned 
Japanese  style,  with  paper 
sides). 

ane,  an  elder  sister. 

ani,  an  elder  brother. 

ani,  a  negative  particle  ;  see 

P;  J52- 
anjiru,  (3)  to  be  anxious. 

anna,  that  kind  of,  such  as 

that, 
annai,    guidance,     knowing 

one's  way  about,  a  guide : 

anncii  sum,  to  guide. 
ano,  that  (adj.):  ano  Into,  he, 

she. 
anshin,  mental  ease  :  ansliin 

sum,  to  feel  at  ease. 
an-yo,  the  feet,  to  walk  (in 

baby  language). 
aoi,  green,  blue. 
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aoru,  to  slam  backwards  and 
forwards  ; — said  of  a  door. 

ao-suji,  blue  lines,  e.  g.  on 
the  forehead. 

ara !  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

arai,  rough. 

arashi,  a  storm,  a  typhoon. 

arasou,  to  dispute. 

aratamaru,  to  be  renewed, 
overhauled,  altered,  recti- 
fied. 

aratameru,  (2)  to  renew, 
overhaul,  alter,  rectify. 

arau,  to  wash. 

arawaseru,  (2)  to  show  or 
reveal  oneself,  to  appear. 

arayuru,  see  p.  403,  note  9. 

are,  that  (subst.) ;  see  p.  44 ; 
are  hodo,  as  much  as  that. 

ari,  an  ant. 

ari-awase-mono,  anything 
that  there  may  happen  to  be. 

arigatai,  thankful  (said  both  of 
the  person  who  feels  thank- 
ful and  of  the  thingfor  which 
he  is  thankful :  arigato  (go- 
zaimasu],  thank  you. 

arisama,  state,  condition. 

aritei,  the  facts  of  a  case. 

aru,  (irreg.)  to  be ;  see  pp.  153, 
169,  1 88  and  198  :  de  aru, 
see  p.  199  :  ari  no  mama, 
see  p.  67.  Sometimes 
aru  means  a  certain,  some, 
as  in  aru  toki,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  sometimes. 


aruji,  the  master  of  a  house, 
a  host. 

aruku,  to  walk. 

aru-nashi,  see  p.  31. 

asa,  the  morning:  asa-han, 
breakfast. 

asagi,  light  blue,  light  green. 

asatte,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

ase,  perspiration  :  ase  ga  de- 
ru,  to  perspire ;  ase  ni  na- 
ru,  to  get  into  a  perspira- 
tion. 

asebo,  prickly  heat. 

ashi,  the  foot,  the  leg  :  ashi 
no  yubi,  the  toes  ;  o  mi 
ashi,  see  p.  224. 

ashita,  to-morrow  :  aslilta  no 
asa,  to-morrow  morning. 

asobasu,  an  honorific  equiva- 
lent of  the  verb  sum,  to 
do.  It  literally  signifies 
to  cause  to  play. 

asobu,  asubu,  to  amuse  one- 
self, to  play. 

asuko,  there :  asuko  kara, 
thence;  asuko  ye,  thither. 

asukoera,  thereabouts. 

atama,  the  head :  atama- 
kabuse,  see  p.  402,  note  6. 

atarashii,  new. 

atari,  neighbourhood,  hence 
near,  on  or  about. 

atari,  near  at  hand,  the 
neighbourhood. 

atarimae,  ordinary,  gene- 
rally. 
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ataru,  to  hit  the  mark,  also 
to  be  near,  as  hi  ni  ataru, 
to  sit  near  the  fire :  ni  atat- 
tc,  just  at ;  dochira  ni 
atatte  ?  where  ? 

atatameru,  (2)  to  warm. 

ate,  reliance :  ate  ni  naru,  to 
be  reliable  ;  ate  ni  sum,  to 
rely  on. 

ateru,  (2)  to  apply  one  thing 
to  or  use  it  for  another, 
to  hit :  kaze  wo  ateru,  to 
have  it  windy. 

ato,  traces,  behind,  after- 
wards :  ato  de,  afterwards ; 
ato  110,  the  remaining, 
other. 

atsui,  hot. 

atsui,  thick. 

atsusa,  heat,  the  degree  of 
heat. 

atsusa,  thickness,  the  degree 
of  thickness.  . 

atsukau,  to  manage,  to  have 
charge  of. 

atsumaru,  to  collect  (in- 
trans.). 

atsumeru,  (2)  to  collect 
(trans.). 

atsuraeru,  (2)  to  order  (e.  g. 
things  at  a  shop). 

au,  to  meet,  to  agree,  to 
suit ;  see  also  p.  225. 

awase-mono,  something  ar- 
tificially joined  together. 

awaseru,  (2)  to  cause  to 
meet,  hence  to  add. 


awateru,  (2)  to  be  flurried, — 
especially  from  fright. 

ayamatsu,  to  make  a  mis- 
take. 

azana,  a  nickname. 

B. 

ba,  a  place  ; — used  only  in 
composition,  as  furo-ba, 
a  bath-place. 

ba(auxil.  num.),  see  p.  97. 

ba,  (conditional  termina- 
tion) see  p.  151. 

baba,  an  old  woman  (rude). 

bai,  double  ;  see  also  p.   105. 

baka,  a  fool :  baka  na,  or 
bakarashii,  foolish;  Into 
wo  baka  ni  sum,  to  make 
a  fool  of  a  person. 

bakari,  about,  more  or  less 
(rare)  ;  only. 

bake(-mono),  a  supernatural 
and  uncanny  creature,  a 
ghost,  a  goblin. 

bamme,  a  word  used  to  form 
ordinal  numbers;  see  p. 
102. 

bam-meshi,  (late)  dinner. 

ban,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand ; 
also  used  as  a  pluralising 
prefix,  as  ban-ji,  all  things. 

ban,  a  night,  an  evening. 

ban,  number  (so-and-so). 

banchi,  the  number  (of  a 
house  in  a  street). 

bane,  the  springs  (of  a  car- 
riage, etc.). 
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banji,  all  things,  all  creation. 

bankoku,  all  countries,  inter- 
national :  bankoku  A'd/zo,  in- 
ternational law. 

banto,  a  head  clerk  or  mana- 
ger. 

banzuke,  a  programme. 

bara,  a  thorny  bush,  hence 
a  rose-bush. 

bara-bara,  helter-skelter. 

bari,  an  insult,  abusive  lan- 
guage. 

basha,  a  carriage. 

bassuru,  Urreg.)  to  punish. 

baya,  an  old  lady,  grand- 
mamma (baby  language). 

bebe,clothes(baby  language). 

bei,  (forbeshi)  see  p.  109. 

Beikoku,  America,  the  U.S. 

beki,  see  p.  109.  and  118. 

benjo,  a  water-closet. 

benko,  glibness :  benko  no 
yoi,  glib. 

benkyo,  diligence. 

benri,  convenience  :  benri  no 
yoi  or  benri  (na),  conve- 
nient ;  benri  no  warui, 
inconvenient. 

bento,  food  carried  with  one, 
e.  g.  luncheon  for  a  picnic. 

beppin,  lit.  another  quality, 
hence  a  pretty  girl. 

berabo(-me),  a  scoundrel. 

berumotto,  vermouth  (from 
the  European  word). 

beshi,  see  p.  109. 

betsu,  a  difference  :  betsu  ni, 


differently,  specially ;  be- 
tsu 110,  different,  other ; 
betsu-zumai,  living  apart. 

bettaku,  a  villa. 

betto,  a  groom. 

biiru,  beer  (from  the  English 
word). 

bijutsu,  the  fine  arts. 

bin,  a  bottle. 

bin,  the  Japanese  cue. 

bimbo,  poverty:  bimbo  na, 
poor. 

birodo,  velvet. 

bo,  a  bludgeon,  a  stick. 

boeki,  trade. 

boenkyo,  a  telescope. 

bold,  book-keeping. 

boko,  violent  conduct. 

boku,  a  servant,  hence  I. 

bokiito,  a  mock  sword  made 
of  wood. 

bon,  a  tray. 

bonten-obi,  a  kind  of  cheap 
striped  belt  worn  by  cool- 
ies and  servants. 

bon-yari,  an  onomatope  for 
tedium,  also  for  want 
of  intelligence :  bon-yari 
sum,  to  feel  dull  or  dazed. 

bosan,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

boshi,  a  hat. 

botan,  a  peony. 

botchan,  a  little  boy;  see  p. 
216. 

boy,  a  servant  (from  the 
English  word  boy). 

bu,  a  copy  of  a  book. 
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bu,  a  part,  see  p.  105. 
buchoho,  awkwardness :  bu- 

cJwho  na,  awkward. 
budo,      grapes :      budo-shu, 

wine. 
buji,  no   accident,    safe  and 

sound. 
bukku,  a  Enropean  book,  see 

P-  5- 

Bukkyo,  Buddhism. 

bummei,  enlightenment, 
civilisation. 

bumpo,  grammar. 

Buppo,  Buddhism. 

bura-bura,  in  a  sauntering 
manner. 

burei,  rudeness  :  burei  na, 
rude  ;  go  burei,  see  p.  222. 

buri,  a  suffix  signifying 
bearing,  gait. 

busata,  failure  to  give  no- 
tice, remissness  in  paying 
a  visit :  go  busata,  see  p. 
222  ;  watakusJii  ni  busata 
de,  without  letting  me 
know. 

bushi,  a  warrior. 

buta,  a  pig. 

butsu,  to  beat,  to  strike : 
buchi-korosu,  to  beat  to 
death ;  buchi-taosu,  to 
knock  down. 

buttsiikeru,  (2)  (for  buchi- 
tsukeru)  to  bump. 

buttsuri  to,  slashingly. 

byobu,  a  screen. 

byoin,  a  hospital. 


byoki,  a  disease:  biyoki  (na), 

ill,  sick. 

byonin,  an  invalid. 
byoshin,  a  weakly  body. 


c. 

cha,  tea  :  cha-nomi-jawan,  a 
tea-cup ;  chaya,  a  tea- 
house ;  cha  wo  irem,  to 
make  tea. 

cha,  (verbal  termination), 
see  p.  149. 

chakiisuru,  (irreg.)  to  arrive. 

chan,  baby  language  for  San, 
Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss. 

chanto,  quietly:  chantoslilta, 
quiet. 

chawan,  a  tea- cup. 

chaya,  a  tea-house. 

chi,  blood  :  chi  ga  dent,  to 
bleed  (intrans.) ;  chi-gata- 
na,  a  blood-stained  sword. 

chi-banare,  weaning  (of  an 
infant). 

chichi,  a  father;  but  see  p. 
229. 

chichi,  the  breasts ;  hence 
milk. 

chie,  intelligence,  cleverness. 

chifusu,  typhus;  see  p.  23. 

chigai,  a  difference,  a  mis- 
take :  chigai  nai,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

chigau,  to  differ,  to  be  mis- 
taken, to  be  the  wrong  one. 
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chiisai  or  chiisa  na,  small, 
cliiisakii  naru,  to  crouch. 

chikagoro,  recently. 

chikai,  near. 

chikazuki,  friendship,  an  in- 
timate friend. 

chikuba,  a  sort  of  toy  stick 
on  which  children  ride  a- 
cock-horse  :  chikuba  no  to- 
mo,  a  friend  from  child- 
hood upwards. 

chikiishd,  a  brute  animal, 
a  beast. 

chin,  a  Japanese  pug.  (Pugs 
are  not  included  under  the 
general  term  inu,  dog.). 

chira-chira,  flutteringly. 

chirasu,  to  scatter  (as  the 
wind  does  dead  leaves). 

chiri,   dust. 

chirimen,  crape. 

chiru,  to  fall  (as  leaves  or  as 
petals). 

chiso,  (generally  with  ho- 
norific go  prefixed)  a  feast. 

chi(t)to,  see  choito. 

cho,  an  auxiliary  numeral ; 
see  p.  96. 

cho,  a  butterfly. 

cho,  a  measure  of  distance 
equivalent  to  about  120 
yards  English.  There  are 
36  did  in  the  official  ri  or 
league.  Cho  also  means 
street  or  ward  :  ni-cho-me, 
the  second  ward  (of  such 
and  such  a  street). 


cho,  a  million. 
choai,  love  :  cho-ai  sum,   to 
love. 

ChOChakU    SUIT!,      (irreg.)        tO 

give  a  thrashing,  to  beat. 

chochin,  a  lantern. 

chocho,  a  butterfly. 

cho-eho,  an  onomatope  for 
the  sound  of  beating. 

chodai  suru,  (imeg.)  to  re- 
ceive repectfully ;  conf.  p. 
227. 

chodo,  just,  exactly. 

choho,  convenience  :  cJioJio 
na,  convenient,  useful. 

choi-choi(to),  little  by  little, 
just  a  little. 

choito,  choto5  chotto;  chito? 
or  chitto,  just  a  little,  a 
trifle  :  choito  shita,  slight. 

chojo,  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

chokki,  a  waistcoat. 

Chosen,  Korea. 

cho(t)to,  see  choito. 

chozu,  water  to  wash  the 
hands  with :  chozu-ba,  a 
water-closet ;  choz2i-bachi, 
or  chosu-darai,  a  wash- 
hand  basin. 

chu,  in  ;  see  p.  30. 

chu,  loyalty  (to  a  feudal  lord) : 
chil  wo  tsukusu,  to  behave 
very  loyally. 

chugen,  a  samurai's  low- 
class  retainer. 

chugi,  loyalty  ;  see  chu. 
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chuji,  cessation,  stoppage. 

ehumon,  an  order  (e.g.  at  a 
shop) :  chumon  -do ri,  as 
ordered. 

chushin,  a  loyal  retainer. 

chuto,  second  class,  mid- 
dling. 

D. 

da,  see  p.  56  and  199. 

dai,  great,  big,  very.  Used 
in  compounds,  as  dai- 
kirai,  greatly  disliking. 

dai,  a  word  used  to  form  or- 
dinal numbers,  see  p.  102  ; 
dai  ichi  ni,  in  the  first 
place. 

dai,  the  auxiliary  numeral 
for  vehicles. 

dai,  a  reign,  a  generation. 

daibu,  a  good  deal. 

daichi,  the  ground. 

daidai,  an  orange  (hard- 
skinned  sort). 

daidokoro,  a  kitchen. 

digennin,  a  lawyer. 

daiji,  importance  :  daiji  na, 
important ;  daiji  ni  sum, 
to  take  great  care  of. 

daijin,  a  minister  of  state. 

daijobu,  all  right,  safe 
and  sound. 

daikai,  the  ocean. 

daiku,  a  carpenter. 

dairi,  a  substitute:  dairi- 
iuinjo,  a  power  of  attorney. 


dai-suki,  very  fond. 

daitoryo,  a  president, — of 
the  United  States,  etc. 

dake,  only,  about,  as as. 

damaru,  to  keep  silence. 

damasu,  to  cheat. 

dampan,  a  deliberation,  a 
consultation. 

dangi,  a  speech,  a  sermon. 

dango,  a  kind  of  dumpling. 

dango,  consultation  :  dango 
sum,  to  take  counsel. 

danna,  a  master  :  danna  san 
sometimes  means  you ; 
see  p.  41. 

dano,  a  postposition  ;  see  p. 
71- 

danshi,  a  male  child,  a  man. 

darake,  a  suffix  meaning 
smeared  or  covered  with, 
as  chi  -  darake,  blood- 
smeared  ;  doro-darake,  all 
covered  with  mud. 

dare?  who  ? — dare  ka,  dare 
mo,  dare  de  mo,  see  p.  45. 

dasu,  to  take  out,  to  put  out- 
side ;  see  also  p.  196. 

dashimono,  something  put 
forth,  a  show. 

datte !  see  p.  402,  note  4. 

de,  a    postposition ;    see    p. 

55  :  de  aru  and  de  gozai- 
masu,  see  p.    199;  de  mo, 
see  p.  167  ;  de  wa,  see  pp. 

56  and  83. 

de-guchi,  an  exit,  the  way 
out. 
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de-iri,  the  entree  to  a  house  : 
de-iri  no  islia,  the  family 
physician. 

de-kakeru,  (2)  to  start  off. 

deki,   (generally   with  o),  or 

dekimono,  anything  which 
comes  out  on  the  skin,  as 
a  boil,  a  sore. 

dekiru,  (3)  to  come  out,  etc. ; 
see  p.  180 :  deki-agani, 
to  be  finished,  ready. 

dembata,  landed  property. 

dempo,  a  telegram. 

denkydshi,  a  missionary. 

densembyo,  an  infectious 
disease. 

denshin,  telegraphy :  den- 
shin-kyoku,  a  telegraph- 
office. 

deru,  (2)  to  come  out  of,  to 
issue  forth,  to  go  out  :  de- 
au,  to  meet  out  of  doors,  to 
encounter ;  de-kakeru,  to 
go  out. 

deshabaru,  to  stick  out,  to 

obtrude  (intrans.). 
desii,  see  p.  56  and  200 :  desu 

ga,  see  bottom  of  p.  273. 
do,  (concessive  termination), 

see  p.  151. 
do,  a  time  (unefois) :  ichi-do, 

once. 

do,  same,  e.g.  dojitsu,  the 
same  day  ;  doyo,  the  same 
manner. 

doP  how  ? — do  de  mo,  any- 
how ;  do  itas  hi)  lias  kite, 


see  p.  273,  No.  2  ;  do  iu  ? 
what  kind  of?  what  like? 
do  (ni)  ka,  ko  (ni)  ka,  "see 
p.  287  ;  do  sum  ?,  what  to 
do  ?  do  shite  mo,  do  what 
one  will,  in  any  case. 

dobu,  a  ditch. 

dochiP  or  dochira  P  where  ? 
sometimes  which  ? — for 
this  word  with  ka,  mo  or 
de  mo  added,  see  p  45. 

dogu,  a  utensil:  dogu-ya,  a 
second-hand  shop,  adealer 
in  second-hand  wares  or 
curios. 

Doitsu,  Germany :  Doitsu  no, 
German  ;  Doitsu  -jin,  a 
German. 

doka,  please  ;  but  see  p.  228. 

dokkoisho!   see  p.  213. 

doko  ?  where  ?  doka  ka,  doko 
mo,  doko  de  mo,  see  p.  45; 
doko  kara  ?  whence  ?  doko 
made  ?  how  far  ?  doko  ma- 
de mo,  see  p.  63. 

dokoeraP  whereabouts? 

doku,  poison  ;  doku  ni  naru  : 
to  be  unwholesome. 

dokushin(-mono),  a  bache- 
lor. 

domo,  a  pluralising  particle  ; 

see  p.  26. 
domo!  see  p,  213. 
donata?  who? — donata  ka, 

donata  mo,  donata  de  mo, 

see  p.  45. 
donna  P  what  kind  of?  what 

like? 
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donop  which?  (adj.):  dono 
kurai  ?  how  much  ?  sono 
kurai,  about  that  much. 

dono,  Mr. 

don  to,  with  a  bang. 

dore  ?  which  ?  (subst.) :  dore 
ka,  dore  wo,  dore  de  mo, 
see  p.  45  ;  dore  ho  do  ?  how 
much  ? 

dori,  reason. 

doro,  mud  :  doro-ashi,  mud- 
dy feet ;  doro-darake,  all 
muddy;  doro-michi,  a  mud- 
dy road. 

dorobo,  a  thief. 

ddsuru,  (irreg.)  to  be  agitated. 

dotoku,  morality. 

doya-doya,  tumultuously. 

Doyobi,  Saturday. 

dozo,  a  mud  godown. 

dozo,  please  ;  but  see  p.  228. 


E. 

e!  eh!  eh? 

e,  a  picture. 

e,  an    inlet    with    a    stream 

running  into  it. 
ebi,  a  shrimp,  a  prawn. 
eda,   a    branch    of    a    tree, 

river,  etc. 

egaku,  to  paint  pictures. 
ei!  ah  !  oh  ! 
Eikoku,  England. 
ekaki,   a  painter. 
empitsu,  a  pencil. 


empo,  a  long  way  off:  empo 

na,  distant. 
en,  a  yen  or  dollar. 
embifuku,     a     swallow-tail 

coat. 

engawa,  a  verandah. 
engumi,  marriage. 
en-kin,  distance,  how  far  ? 
enko,  to  sit  (baby  language). 
enryo,  diffidence:  enryo  sum, 

to  be  diffident. 
ensoku,  an  excursion,  a  pic-     / 

nic. 

enzetsu,  a  lecture. 
eru,  (2)  to  get. 
eru,  to  choose:  eri-dasu,  to 

select  from  among  several. 
eshaku,  an  apology,  a  bow : 

eshaku   wo  sum,   to  bow, 

to  apologise. 
Ezo,  the  island  of  Yezo. 

F. 

fti,    two  (in  enumeration). 
fuben,  inconvenience :  fuben 

(na),  inconvenient. 
fuda,  a  ticket. 
fudan,  the  ordinary  routine  : 

fudan  no,  usual,  common, 
fade,    a  pen  :  fude-sashi,    a 

pen-stand. 
fueru,   (2)  to    increase    (in- 

trans). 
fufu,      husband    and    wife : 

futa  -frtfu,     two    married 

couples. 
fuji,  the  wisteria  plant. 
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fujin,   a  lady. 
Fuji(-san),  Fusiyama. 
fujiyu,  inconvenience :  fuji- 

yu  na,  inconvenient. 
fukai  deep. 
fukeiki,    hard    times,    trade 

at  a  low  ebb. 

fukeru,  (2)  properly  to  deep- 
en, but  scarcely  used 
except  in  yo  ga  fukeru,  to 
become  late  at  night ;  toshi 
ga  fukeru,  to  grow  old. 
Also  to  be  steeped  in  (e.g. 
in  wine  and  lust). 

fuku,  an  auxiliary  numeral ; 
see  p.  96. 

fiiku,  to  blow  (e.g.  the  wind) : 
fiiki-mawasii,  to  blow 
round. 

fukurnu,   to  contain,  to   in- 
clude. 
fiikurasu,  to  distend,  to  swell 

(trans.). 
fukuro,  a    bag :    o  fukuro, 

a  mother,  but  see  p.  229. 
fumu,    to  tread  (on) :  fumi- 

shimeru,  to  tread  firmly. 
fun,  a  fraction,  a  tenth  part, 

a    minute :     jil-go-fun,    a 

quarter  of  an  hour. 
fune,  any  kind  of  boat  or  ship: 

fune  ni  you,  to  be  sea-sick. 
funinjo,  unkind. 
(fun)kwazan,  a  volcano. 
Furansu,  France :  F-uransu 

no,  French  ;  Furansu-jin, 

a  Frenchman. 


fureru,  (2)  to  touch  ;  hence  to 

infringe. 

furi,  a  fall  (of  rain  or  snow). 
furi,  airs,  gait,  pretence. 
furo,  a  bath  :  furo-ba,  a  bath- 
place,  a  tub. 
furokku-koto,    a    frock-coat 

(from  the  English  word). 
furoshiki,   a   cloth    used  to 

wrap  up  parcels  in. 
fimi,   to    fall, — said  only  of 

rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.ifuri- 

dasu,  to  come  on  to  rain  ; 

furi-komerareru,  to  be  kept 

indoors  by  rain  or  snow  ; 

furi-komu,  tocomeinto  the 

house  (said  of  rain,  etc.). 
furu,  to  brand  ishifuri-muku, 

to  turn  and  face. 
furue-goe,  a  quivering  voice. 
furueru,    (2)    to    quiver,    to 

tremble. 
furui,    old     (said      only     of 

things)  ifufU-ddgUj  an  old 

utensil  or  curio. 
furuu,  to  shake  (trans.). 
fuseru,  (2)  to  lie  down,  to  go 

to  bed. 
fushigi,    a    strange    thing: 

fushigi  na,  strange. 
fushochi,  dissent,  objection  : 

fushochi  wo  iu,  to  object. 
fusuke,  whisky  (from  Engl.). 
ftita,  a  lid. 
fiitago,  twins. 
fatari,  two  perso  ns  :  f atari- 

mae,  portions  for  two. 
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futa(tsu),  two  :  futatsu-me , 
second  \futatsu  mitsu,  two 
or  three  \fntatsu  oki,  every 
third  (lit.  leaving  out  two). 

futo,  suddenly,  accidentally. 

futodoki  (na),  insolent. 

futon,  a  bed-quilt. 

futoru,  to  grow  fat  \futotta, 
fat. 

futsugo,  inconvenience :  fu- 
tsugo  na,  inconvenient ; 
less  often  improper. 

futsuka,  two  days,  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  month  : 
futs&ka-me,  the  second 
day. 

Futsukoku,  France. 

fuyasu,  to  increase  (trans.). 

fuyu,  winter. 

fuzoku,  manners,  customs. 


G. 

ga,    a  postposition ;  see  pp. 

57  and  77. 

gacho,  a  tame  goose, 
gake,   a  talus,  a  precipice. 
gake,  while,  during,  as  kaeri- 

gake,  while  returning,  on 

the  way  back, 
gakkari,    a   sort   of  onoma- 

tope  for  bodily  exhaustion. 
gakko,  a  school. 
gaku,  science,  learning. 
gaku,  a  picture  (oblong  and 

hard). 


gakumon,  study,  learning : 
gakumon  sum,  to  study. 

gakusha,  a  learned  man. 

gakutai,  a  band  of  music. 

gaman,  patience  :  gaman  su- 
ru,  to  be  patient. 

gan,  a  wild-goose. 

gara,  a  suffix ;  see  p.  288, 
foot-note  13. 

garasu,  glass  (from  the  Dutch 

word). 
garu,  a  verbal  suffix ;  see  p. 

119. 

Gasshukoku,  the  United 
States. 

gasii,  see  p.  154. 

gata,  a  pluralising  particle; 
see  p.  26. 

gaten,  comprehension,  ac- 
quiescence :  gaten  suru,  to 
comprehend,  to  acquiesce ; 
gaten  no  ikan,  incompre- 
hensible. 

gatera,  while,  as,  by  way  of. 

gedai,  a  title. 

gei,  an  accomplishment,  a 
trick. 

geisha,  a  singing-girl. 

gejo,  a  maid-servant. 

genan,  a  man-servant. 

gen-an,  the  draft  of  a  docu- 
ment. 

gen-in,  cause,   origin. 

genkin,  ready  money. 

genkotsu.  the  knuckles. 

genkwa(n),  the  entrance  to 
a  house,  a  porch. 
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genso,  an  essence,  an  ele- 
ment, an  atom. 

genzai,  the  present  time. 

geri,  diarrhoea. 

gero,  a  (low-class)  man- 
servant. 

gesii,  see  p.  154. 

getsu,  a  month  ; — used  only 
in  compounds,  as  ik-ka- 
getsu,  one  month. 

gi,  duty,  signification,  affair. 

gin,   silver. 

ginko,  a  bank  (for  money): 
ginkd-shihei,  a  bank-note. 

giri,  only  ;  see  kiri. 

giyaman?  glass  (the  mate- 
rial). 

go,  five. 

go,  an  honorific  prefix ;  see 
pp.  220  and  127. 

go,  a  number,  as  in  nan-go  no 
shitsu  ?  what  N^  room  (in 
a  hotel  or  on  board  ship)  ? 

go,  a  district. 

gochiso,  a  feast. 

gogo,  the  afternoon. 

Go-gwatsu,  May. 

go-jo  (35^),  the  five  cardinal 
virtues  according  to  Con- 
fucius, viz.  jiu,  gi,  rei,  chi, 
shin,  i.e.  benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety, 
wisdom  and  sincerity. 

gO-jii,  fifty. 

goku,  extremely,  very. 

gokuraku,  paradise. 

Go-kyo,  see  p.  404,  note  10. 


gomen,  (properly  go  men), 
lit.  august  pardon  :  gomen 
tinsai,  please  excuse  me. 

gomi?  dust  (on  things). 

gondaiyu,  the  title  of  a  high 
official,  a  kind  of  vice- 
minister. 

goran  nasaru,  (irreg.)  to  deign 
to  look.  Occasionally 
goranjim  (3)  occurs  in  the 
same  sense. 

goro,  time,  about,  as  kono 
goro,  now  ;  san-ji-goro, 
about  three  o'clock. 

go-roku,  five  or  six. 

gosho.  ) 


gotoki,  like,  such  as. 
goto(ni),  a    suffix    meaning 

each,   every. 
Gotto,  the  Christian    God  ; 

see  p.  5. 

goza,  rush  matting. 
gozaimasu,  to  be  ;   see   pp. 

154  and  198. 

gozaru,  to  be  ;  see  p.  154. 
gozen,  boiled    rice,    hence  a 

meal. 

gu,  stupid  ;  see  p.  230. 
gumpuku,  military  uniform. 
gun,  a  district. 
gunkan,.  a  war-  vessel. 
gnsai,  my  wife  ;  see  p.  230. 
gushi,  (with  honorific  prefix 

o),  the  Court  word  for  hair. 
gutto,  tightly,  suddenly. 
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guzu-guzu,  a  word  expressive 
of  the  sound  of  complain- 
ing or  scolding. 

gwaikoku,  foreign  countries, 
abroad :  gwaikoku-jin,  a 
foreigner. 

gwaimusho,  the  foreign 
office. 

gwaito,an  overcoat. 

gwan-yaku,    a  pill. 

gwatsu,  a  month ;  see  p. 
103. 

Gwatsuyobi,  Monday. 

gyo,  work,  business. 


H. 

ha,  a  leaf  (of  a  tree). 

ha,    a     tooth :     ha-migaki, 

tooth-powder  ;  ha  ga  ilai, 

I  have  a  toothache. 
hachi,  a  bee,  a  wasp. 
hachi,  a  pot. 
hachi,  eight. 
Hachigwatsu,  August. 
hachi-ju,  eighty. 
hadan.  breaking  off:  hadau 

sum,    to   break  off  (e.    g. 

intercourse). 

haeru,  (2)  to  grow  (intrans.). 
hagaki,  a  post-card. 
hagane,  steel. 
hagi,  the  lespedeza  shrub. 
haha,  a  mother ;  but  see  p. 

229. 
ha-ha,  oh  !  I  see. 


hai,  the  auxiliary  numeral 
for  cupfuls  of  liquid. 

hai,  a  fly. 

hai !  same  as  he  ! 

haiken  suru,  Un-eg.)  to  look 
respectfully  at  something 
belonging  to  a  superior. 

hairi-kuchi,  an  entrance,  the 
way  in. 

hairu,  to  go  in  :  haitte  iru, 
to  be  inside. 

ha-isha,  a  dentist. 

haishaku  suru,  (irreg.)  to  bor- 
row, see  p.  226. 

haitatsunin,  a  postman. 

haji,  shame  :  haji  wo  kakii, 
to  be  put  to  shame. 

hajimari,  the  beginning. 

hajimaru,  to  begin  (in- 
trans.). 

hajime,  the  beginning. 

hajimeru,  (2)  to  begin 
(trans.);  conf.  bottom  of  p. 

79- 

hajimete,  (gerund  of  haji- 
meru), for  the  first  time, 
never  before. 

haka,  a  tomb. 

hakama,  a  kind  of  wide 
trousers  worn  in  half  full 
dress. 

hakaru,  to  weigh,  to  esti- 
mate, to  plot :  hakarazu, 
unintentionally. 

haki-dame,  a  dust-heap. 

hakkiri(to),  clearly. 

hako,  a  box. 
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hakobu,  to  transport,  to  carry. 
haku,  to  spit,  to  vomit :  tan 

wo  haki-tsukeru,  to  spit  at 

a  person  and  reach  him. 
haku,  to  sweep. 
haku7  to  wear  or  put  on  the 

feet  or  legs. 

hakubutsukwan,  a  museum. 
hakurai;      imported       from 

abroad :    hakurai-hin,    an 

imported  article. 
hakurankwai,  an  exhibition. 
hama,    the     sea-beach,    the 

strand. 
hambun,  half:   hambun-chi- 

gai,  a  difference  of  half, 
ha-migaki,  tooth-powder. 
hamono,  a  blade. 
han,  a  clan  (in  feudal  Japan). 
han,    half:     Jian-nicJii,    half 

the  day  ;  han-nigori,  see  p. 

20  and  conf.  p.  18;  ju-ichi- 

ji  han,  half-past  eleven. 
han,  rice,  a  meal, 
hana,    a  flower,  a  blossom  : 

hana-ike,     a    flower-vase ; 

hana-yome,  a  bride. 
hana,  the  nose  :  hana-fuki,  a 

pocket-handkerchief;     ha- 

na  no  saki,  the  tip  of  the 

nose. 

hanahada,  very. 
hanahadashii,  excessive,  ex- 
treme. 
hanare-monoy  a  separate  or 

separable  thing. 


hanashi,  a  story,  something 
said  or  told  :  hanashi  no 
tsuide,  apropos  of  what 
was  being  said. 

hansho,  afire-bell. 

hanasu,  to  speak,  to  tell :  ha- 
nashi-kakeru,  to  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  saying 
something. 

hane,  a  feather,  a  wing. 

haneru,  (2)  to  splash  (as 
mud);  to  cut  off  (as  a  head). 

hanshi,   a  kind  of  paper. 

haori,  a  sort  of  coat  worn  by 
the  upper  and  middle  class- 
es as  half  full  dress. 

happi,  a  kind  of  cheap  livery- 
cout  worn  by  servants  and 
coolies. 

hara,  a  moor. 

hara,  the  belly,  the  womb  : 
hara  ga  itai,  I  have  a 
stomach-ache ;  hara  wo 
tateru,  to  get  angry. 

hara-kiri,  see  p.  32. 

harau,  to  clear  away  ;  hence 
to  pay. 

hareru,  (2)  to  clear,— said  of 

the  sky  or  clouds. 
hari,  a  pin,  a  needle. 
harigane,  wire. 
haru,  to  stick  (trans.). 
haru?  spring(-time). 
haruka,  afar. 
hasamij  scissors. 
hasamu,  to  cut  with  scissors. 
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hasen,  shipwreck  :  hasen  ni 
au,  to  be  shipwrecked. 

hashi,  chopsticks. 

hashi,  a  bridge. 

hashigo,  a  ladder  :  hashi  go- 
dan,  a  staircase. 

hashira,  a  post ;   see  also  p. 

99- 

hashiru,  to  run. 
hasu  ni,  obliquely. 
hata,   the    side, — e.g.    of  a 

canal  or  of  a  well. 
hata,  a  flag. 

hatachi,  twenty  years  of  age. 
hatake,  a  field  planted  with 

vegetables. 
hatamoto,  one   of  a  rank  in 

feudal  Japan  which  came 

next  to  that  of  daimyo. 
hataraku,  to  work. 
hate-na!  well   I  never  !  how 

extraordinary! 
hateru,  (2)  to  finish. 
hatsuka,    twenty    days,  the 

twentieth  day  of  the  month. 
hato,  a  pigeon. 
hatto,    an      onomatope    for 

starting, — as   with    fright 

or    sudden   recollection  of 

something  forgotten. 
haya-goshi,  see  koshi. 
hayai,  quick,  early. 
hayaru,    to    be  wide-spread 

(e.g.     a     disease),    to    be 

fashionable. 
hayasu,  to   grow  (trans.),— 

e.g.  a  beard. 


haya-tsukegi,  a  lucifer  match. 
hazu,      necessity,      should, 

ought. 

hazukashij,  bashful. 
hazukashisa,  bashfulness. 
hazure,  the  end  (e.   g.  of  a 

village). 
he  !  hei !  or  hai !   see  bottom 

of  p.  210. 
hebi,  a  snake. 
hei !  same  as  he  I 
hei,  a  hedge,  a  fence. 
hei,  broken  down,  eft  etc  ;  see 

p.  230. 

Heika,  Your  or  His  Majesty. 
heikin,  an  average, 
heisha,  our  firm;  see  p.  230. 
heishi7  a  soldier,  troops. 
heitai,  a  soldier. 
hempi,  out-of-the  way. 
hempo,  requital :  hempo-gae- 

shi,  tit  for  tat. 
hen,  a  change  :  hen  na,  odd, 

queer. 
hen,    a      neighbourhood,    a 

locality. 

hen,  a  time  (une  fois). 
hen,  a   section   of  a  book,  a 

treatise. 

henji,  an  answer. 
hent67     an     answer :    hento 

sum,  to  answer. 
herasu,  to  diminish  (trans.), 
hem,  to  diminish  (intrans.). 
heru,  (2)  to  pass  through, 
heta,  a  bad  hand  at,  unskil- 
ful. 
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heya,  a  room,  a  cabin. 

hi,  the  sun,  hence  a  day  ;  hi 
ga  kureru,  the  day  is  wan- 
ing, darkness  approaching. 

hi,  fire. 

hi,  one  (in  enumeration). 

hibachi,  a  brazier. 

hibashi,  fire -tongs. 

hidari,  the  left  (side). 

hidoi,  harsh,  cruel :  hidoi  me 
ni  au,  to  experience  harsh 
treatmsnt ;  hidoi  me  ni 
awaseru,  to  treat  harshly. 

hieru,  (2)  to  be  cold. 

higasa,  a  parasol. 

higashi,   east :   higashi-kita, 

north-east ;  higashi-mina- 

nii,  south-east. 

hige,  the  beard  :  hige  wo  ha- 
yasu,  to  grow  one's  beard. 

hiji,  the  elbow. 

hikaru,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

hiku,  to  pull,  to  draw,  hence 
to  quote :  hiki-dasu,  to 
draw  out ;  hiki-nuku,  to 
draw  (e.  g.  a  sword) ;  hiki- 
ntsuru,  to  remove  (in- 
trans.),  to  change  house. 

hikutsu,  servility :  hikutsu, 
na,  servile. 

hiki,  an  auxiliary  numeral ; 
see  p.  96. 

hiki-dashi,  a  drawer. 

hiki-fuda,  a  circular,  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

hikkomu,  to  retire  inside. 


hikkonuki  suru,  (irreg.)  to 
draw  (a  sword.). 

hikui,.    low. 

hikyo,  cowardice  :  hikyo  na, 
cowardly. 

hima?  an  interval,  leisure:  hi- 
ma  wo  yarn,  to  dismiss,  al- 
so to  allow  to  go  on  leave. 

hinata,  the  sun  (only  in  the 
sense  of  sunlight) :  hinata 
ye  hosu,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

hipparikko  suru,  (irreg.)to  pull 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Hira-gana,  a  kind  of  written 
characters  ;  see  p.  8. 

hirakerUy  (2)  to  be  opened 
out,  to  become  civilised. 

hiraku,  to  open,  to  civilise. 

hirattai,  flat. 

hiroi,  broad. 

hiroi,  (with  prefix  o),  see  p. 
216. 

hirou,  to  pick  up. 

hiru,  (3)  to  dry  (intrans.). 

hiru,  day-time,  noon ;  hiru 
(-go sen),  the  midday  meal, 
luncheon  ;  hiru-sugi,  the 
afternoon. 

hiru-sugi,  afternoon. 

hisashii,  long  (of  time). 

hiso  suru,  (irreg.)  to  guard 
jealously,  to  treasure  up. 

hisuru,  (irreg.)  to  compare. 

hissorito,  quiet,  deserted. 

hitai,  the  brow. 
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hitO,  a  person,  a  human  be- 
ing :  Jrito-gara,  personal 
appearance,  a  distingue 
air ;  Jiito-goroshi,  murder, 
manslaughter;  ]iito-me, 
public  notice ;  hito-mezu- 
rashii,  rare  (of  visitor's 
etc.) ;  auo  hito,  he,  she. 

hitoe,  properly  one  fold ; 
hence  single,  simple.  Hi- 
toe  ni  sometimes  means 
earnestly,  only,  please. 

hitori,  one  person  :  hitori-de 
ni,  of  itself,  spontaneous- 

iy- 

hlto(tsu),  one ;  sometimes 
whole,  all,  same  :  hito-ban, 
all  night  long ;  hito-me, 
one  look;  hito-tori,  gene- 
rally ;  liitotsu  michi,  the 
same  road ;  hitotsu  oki, 
alternate. 

hitsuyo,  indispensable. 

hiya,  (always  with  the  honor- 
ific prefix  o),  cold  water. 
So  called  at  Court  and  by 
women. 

hiyo,  the  Court  word  for  a 

shirt. 

hiyori,  the  weather, 
hiza,  the  knee:  hiza  wo  tstt- 

kitj  to  fall  on  one's  knees. 

ho,  a  sail :  ho-bashira,  a 
mast. 

ho,  a  law,  a  rule,  a  usage. 

ho, side;  see  p.  128;  ho  ga 
yoi  (or  it),  see  p.  158. 


hobo,  on  all  sides,  every- 
where. 

hocho,  a  knife. 

hodo,  about,  as  nan-ri  hodo  ? 
about  how  many  miles  ?  — 
also  as  much  as,  see  bot- 
tom of  p.  129  and  p.  131  ; 
hodo  nakii,  forthwith. 

hoeru,  (2)  to  bark. 

hogaku,  a  direction  (point  of 
the  compass). 

ho-ho-ho!  the  sound  of 
laughter. 

hoka,  another  place,  besides, 
except :  no  hoka  ni,  be- 
sides;  suru  ni  hoka 

wa  nai,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to 

hokennin,  an  underwriter. 

hoko,  a  fork  (from  the  Engl. 
word). 

hokonin,  a  servant. 

hokori,  dust  (in  the  air). 

homburi,  regular  rain, — not 
a  mere  shower. 

home,  praise. 

homeru,  (2)  to  praise. 

hon,  a  book. 

hon,  an  auxiliary  numeral ; 
see  p.  96. 

hone,  a  bone :  hone  ga  orern 
or  hone  wo  oru,  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

hongoku,  one's  native  coun- 
try. 

honsho,  the  original  and  true 
character. 
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honto;  truth  :  honto  no,  true, 

real. 
hon-ya,  a  book-store,  hence 

a  bookseller. 
hon-yaku,  a  translation:  hon- 

yakitsuni,  to  translate. 
hoo,  a  phoenix. 
hora(-ana)  a  cave. 
horeru,  (2)  to  be  in  love. 
hori,  a  canal,  a  moat. 
horimono    a  carving. 
horobiru,    (3)    to    be   over- 
thrown or  ruined. 
horobosu,  to   overthrow,  to 

ruin. 

horu,  to  excavate,  to  carve. 
horu,  to  throw. 
hoshi,  a  star. 

hoshii,  desirous;  see  p.  57. 
hosoi,    narrow:  hoso-nagai, 

slender. 

hoso,  small-pox. 
hossuru,  (irreg.)  to  wish. 
hosu,  to  dry  (trans.). 
hotoke,  a  Buddha. 
hotondo,    almost ;    (with   a 

negative)  hardly. 
hototogisu,  a  cuckoo. 
hoyu,  a  friend. 
hozu,  an  end,  a  limit. 
hyaku,   a    hundred  :    liyaku- 

inan,  a  million. 
hyaku-manako,    a    sort     of 

game  or  show,  in  which  a 

number  of  masks  are  used. 
hyakusho,   a  peasant. 


hyoban,  rumour,  report : 
hyoban  wo  suru,  to  gossip. 

hyogi?  a  conference. 

hyoro-hyoro,  an  onomatope 
for  staggering. 

hyorotsuku,  to  stagger. 

hyotan,  a  gourd. 

I. 

i,  (oftener  ido)  a  well. 

ibi,  vulg.  for  yubi,  a  finger. 

ichi,  one :  ichi-tiim-biki, 
pulled  by  one  man  ;  ichi- 
nin-nori,  accommodating 
one  person. — Ichi  is  used 
idiomatically,  e.g.  in  ichi- 
nichi,  one  day,  but  also  the 
first  of  the  month,  all  day 
long  ;  ichi-nichi  oki,  alter- 
nate days  ;  ichi-ban,  num- 
ber one,  but  also  very,  see 
p.  130;  ichi-ban-kisha,  the 
first  train  in  the  morning. 

iehi(-ba),  a  market(-place). 

ido,  a  well. 

ie,  no  ;  see  p.  210. 

ie,  a  house  :  ie  no  uchi,  in- 
doors. 

iezuto,  presents  brought  to 
those  at  home  by  one 
returning  from  a  journey. 

Igirisu,  England  :  Igirisu 
no,  English  ;  Igirisu -jin, 
an  Englishman. 

ii,  a  corruption  of  yoi,  good. 

ii-tsiikeru?  (2)  to  order,  less 
often  to  tell. 
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ii-yo,   a  way  of  saying. 

ijiru,  to  meddle,  to  tease. 

ijo,  from  thence  upwards, 
that  and  upwards  (the  Ja- 
panese always  reckoning 
inclusively). 

ikagaP  how? 

ikahodoP  how  much  ? 

ikani,  how  ? 

ikari,  an  anchor. 

ikenai,  (neg.  potent,  of  iku, 
to  go)  won't  do,  no  go. 

iki,  the  act  of  going,  the 
way  there. 

iki-gake,  while  going,  on  the 
way  to. 

ikinari,  abruptly. 

ikioi,  strength,  force. 

ikiru,  (3)  to  live:  ikite  iru, 
to  be  alive. 

iki-tagaru,  to  want  to  go. 

ik-kon,  a  glass  (of  wine.) 

iku  P  how  many  ?  iku-hon  P 
iku-mai  ?  iku-nin  ?  iku- 
tabi  ?  etc.,  see  p.  100. 

ikU,  (irreg.)  to  gO  ;   S66  p.    154  : 

iki-chigau,  to  cross  and 
miss  one  another ;  iki- 
kaeru,  to  go  and  come 
back  again  ;  itte  sJiimau, 
to  go  away. 

ikura  ?  how  much  ?  ikiira  ka, 
ikura  mo,  ikura  de  mo,  see 
p.  45  ;  ikura  mo  nai,  there 
are  hardly  any. 

ikiisa,  war:  ikusa  wo  sum, 
to  make  war. 


iku(tsu)?  how  many? — iku- 
tsu  mo,  ikutsu  de  mo,  see 

P-  45- 

ima;  now  :  inia-doki,  now  ; 
ima-sara,  now  again  ;  ima 
ni  itatte,  by  this  time. 

imaimashii,  disagreeable. 

imo,  a  potato. 

imoto,  a  younger  sister. 

ina  !  nay  ! 

inabikari,  lightning. 

inai,  within  the  limits  of;  to- 
wards the  interior. 

inaka,  the  country  (as  op- 
posed to  the  town). 

ine,  rice  (growing). 

Indo,  India. 

inki,  European  ink  ;  see  p.  5. 

inkyo,  see  p.  338,  note  10. 

inochi,  life. 

inoru,  to  pray. 

inshi,  a  stamp,  especially  a 
postage-stamp. 

inu,  a  dog. 

ippai,  one  cupful :  ippai  na, 
full. 

irai,  henceforward. 

irasshai,  imperative  ofiras- 
sliani. 

irassharu,  (irreg.)  see  pp.  154 
and  225 — 6. 

ireba,  an  artificial  tooth. 

iriyo,  needed,  necessary. 

ireru,  (2)  to  put  in,  to  insert  ; 
to  make  (tea) ;  see  p.  205. 

iri-kunda,  complicated. 
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iri-mame,  parched  peas. 

iro,  colour:  iro-iro,  all  sorts. 

iru,  to  enter  :    iri-komu,   d°. 

iru,  (3)  to  be ;  see  pp.  170, 
200,  205  and  225. 

iru,  (3)  to  shoot. 

irui,  garments,  clothing. 

isha,   a  physician. 

ishl,  a  stone. 

ishi-ishi,  the  Court  word  for 
flango,  a  dumpling. 

isogashii,  busy. 

isogi,  a  hurry. 

isogu,  to  make  haste. 

issakujitsu,  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

is-shin,  one  person  :  Jibuti 
is-shin,  oneself  only. 

is-so,  a  pair. 

isu,  a  chair. 

itadaku,  to  receive ;  see  pp. 
181  and  225 — 6. 

itai,  painful,  hurting. 

itameru,  (2)  to  hurt  (trans.). 

itamu,  to  hurt  (intrans.). 

itaru,  to  reach  :  ni  itnrn  ma- 
de, down  to ;  ni  itatte,  at. 

itasu,    to  do. 

itatte,  very. 

itchi,  union,  unison. 

ito,  a  string,  thread. 

itoma,  leave  (of  absence), 
dismissal :  mo  o  itoma  ita- 
shimasu  (or  moshimasii),  I 
must  be  saying  goodbye. 


itsu,  same  as  ichi,  one. 

itsuP  when? — itsu  ka,  itsu 
mo,  itsu  de  mo,  see  p.  210  ; 
itsu  made  (tatte)  mo,  see 
p.  63  ;  itsu  no  ma  ni  ka, 
some  time  or  other. 

itsuka,  five  days,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month. 

itsu(tsu),  five. 

itsuwari,  a  lie. 

ittai,  altogether  ;  but  some- 
times nearly  an  expletive. 

it-tan,  once. 

it-toki,  one  hour,  once. 

Ill,    (irreg).    tO  Say,  COllf.  p.  226  I 

to  iu,  see  p.  50  ;  to  ka  iu, 
see  p.  60 ;  to  itte  mo,  see 
p.  167  ;  ii-dasu,  to  say,  to 
express,  to  enounce ;  iu 
made  mo  nai,  needless  to 
remark;  ii-kikasern,  to 
tell. 

iwa,  a  rock. 
iwaba,  see  p.  166. 

iwayuru,  see  p.  407,  Note 

20. 
iya !    nay  !  no  !  oh  '   iya  na, 

objectionable  ;  iya  desuyo  I 

see  p.   275,   No.  26. 
iyagaru,  to  dislike. 
iyo-iyo,  more  and  more. 

izureP  which?  in  any  case 
(but  often  a  mere  exple- 
tive):  izure  no,  some... or 
other. 
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ja,  a  contraction  of  de  wa  ; 
see  pp.  56,  83  and  200. 

ja,  to  be ;  see  p.  200. 

jama,  obstruction,  impedi- 
ment :  jama  wo  sum,  to 
be  in  the  way ;  o  jama, 
see  pp.  222  and  277. 

jari,  gravel. 

ji,  earth,  ground. 

ji,  time,  hour,  as  in  nan-ji  ? 
what  o'clock  ?  roku-ji  linn, 
half-past  six  o'clock. 

ji,  a  written  character,  spe- 
cifically a  Chinese  ideo- 
graph. 

jibeta,  the  ground. 

jibiki,  a  dictionary. 

jibun,  a  time,  a  season. 

jibun,  self. 

jigi,  (generally  with  o)  a  bow 
(of  the  head  and  body). 

jigoku,  hell. 

jiki  (ni),  immediately. 

jikisan,  a  vassal  of  suffi- 
ciently high  rank  to  be 
allowed  personal  access  to 
the  Shogun. 

jiko,  temperature,  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

jikoku,  an  hour,  time,  period.. 

jimbutsu,  people,  figures  (as 
opposed  to  scenery,  etc.). 

jimmin,  the  people,  (of  a 
country). 

jin,  a  person. 


jinja,  a  Shinto  temple. 

jinka,  a  human  habitation, 
a  house. 

jinriki(sha),  a  jinrikisha,  i.e. 
a  species  of  bath-chair 
pulled  by  a  man. 

jinshu,  a  race  of  men. 

jiro-jiro,  furtively,  by 
snatches. 

jiron,  an  opinion,  a  conten- 
tion. 

jisan  suru,  (irreg.)  to  bring 
(respectful). 

jisatsu,  suicide:  jisatsu  su- 
ru, to  commit  suicide. 

jisetsu,  a  season,  a  time. 

jishin,  self. 

jishin,  an  earthquake. 

jishimban,  ward-wardens,— 
a  kind  of  police-office  and 
of  policemen,  under  the 
Tokugawa  regime. 

jisho,  a  dictionary. 

jlSUrU,   (irreg.)  tO  refuse. 

jiten,  a  dictionary. 

jitsu,  truth  :  jits  it  no,  true. 

jiyu,  freedom  :  jiyu  na,  free  : 
jiyu-seido,  a  free  govern- 
ment;  jiyu-seido-ron,  ra- 
dical opinions. 

jo,  passion,  tenderness. 

jo,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
mats  :  liachi-jo  ni  roku-jo, 
one  room  of  eight  mats 
and  another  of  six. 

jo,  a  lock  :  jo  wo  orosu,  to 
lock. 
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jobu,  sturdy,  solid,  strong. 

jo-bukuro,  an  envelope  (for 
letters.) 

jobu(na),  sturdy,  strong. 

jochu,  a  maid-servant. 

jodan,  a  joke :  jodan  wo  in, 
to  joke;  jodan-niajiri  ni, 
half-jokingly. 

jojo,  sandals  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

jokisen,  a  steamer. 

jokisha,  a  railway  train. 

jorei,  an  official  regulation 
or  bye-law. 

joro  (commonly,  but  less 
correctly jorn),  a  courtesan. 

josama,  (generally  with  o 
prefixed),  a  young  lady, 
Miss,  a  daughter  (honor.). 

josan,  short  for  josama. 

joto,  first-class. 

joyaku,  an  agreement,  a 
treaty. 

jozu,  a  good  hand  at,  skilful. 

ju,  the  nigori'ed  form  of  chii  ; 
see  p.  130. 

ju,  ten  :  jii -man  t  a  hundred 
thousand ;  jii  ni  hak-ku 
eight  or  nine  out  of  ten. 

juban,  a  shirt. 

jubun,  plenty. 

ju-go,  fifteen  :  ju-go-nichi, 
fifteen  days,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  ;  jii-go- 
roku,  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Ju-gwatsu,  October. 

ju-hachi,  eighteen  \ju-hachi- 


fiichi,  eighteen  days,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the 
month. 

ju-ichi?  eleven  :  jfi-ichi-niclii, 
eleven  days,  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  month. 

Ju-ichi-gwatsu,  November. 

ju-ju,  over  and  over  again. 

ju-ku,  nineteen  iju-kti-nickit 
nineteen  days,  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

jumpu,  a  fair  wind. 

jun,  the  regular  order  or 
turn. 

ju-ni,  twelve :  jii-ni  nicJii, 
twelve  days,  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month. 

Ju-ni-gwatsu,  December. 

ju-roku,  sixteen :  jil-roku-ni- 
c/ii,  sixteen  days,  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

ju-san,  thirteen  :  ju-san-ni- 
cJii,  thirteen  da}rs,  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

ju-shi,  fourteen. 

ju-shichi,  seventeen :  jd- 
shichi  -  niclii,  seventeen 
days,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month. 

ju-yokka,  fourteen  days,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the 
month. 

K. 

ka,  a  mosquito. 
ka,   an     auxiliary    numeral ; 
see  p.  96. 
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kaP  an  interrogative  post- 
position ;  see  p.  59  ;  ka  mo, 
see  p.  63. 

kabe,  a  mud  wall. 

kabe,  (with  honorific  prefix 
0),  the  Court  word  for  tofu, 
bean-curd. 

kabuseru,  (2)  to  put  on  to  an- 
other's head,  to  impute. 

kachin,  the  Court  word  for 
mochi,  a  rice-cake. 

kado,  a  gate ;  sometimes  an 
item. 

kaeri,  the  way  back  :  kaeri- 
gake  nij  on  the  way  back. 

kaeru,  a  frog. 

kaeru,  (2)  to  change  (trans.). 

kaeru,  to  return  (intrans.), 
hence  to  go  away. 

kaesu,  to  give  back. 

kaesu-gaesu,  over  and  over 
again. 

kaette,  contrary  to  what  one 
might  have  expected. 

kagami,  a  mirror. 

kage,  shade,  shadow,  reflec- 
tion, hence  influence  :  no 
kage  ni,  in  the  shadow  of, 
hence  behind :  o  kage  sama, 
see  p.  281,  No.  78 — 9. 

kagen,  amount,  hence  fla- 
vour, also  the  bodily  feel- 
ings ;  conf.  bottom  of  p. 
275- 

kagi,  a  key. 

kagiri,  a  limit :  kagiri  no 
nai,  boundless. 


kagiru,  to  limit,  to  be  limit- 
ed :  ni  kagiru,  is  not 

restricted  to ,  not  only. 

kago,  a  kind  of  palanquin. 

kahe,  coffee  (from  the  Engl. 
Forrench  word). 

kai,  a  shell. 

kai-ageru,  (2)  to  buy  up  ;  said 
of  the  government ;  also  to 
buy  at  a  higher  price. 

kaihen,  the  sea-shore. 

kaigun,  a  navy. 

kai-inu,  a  pet  dog. 

kaijo,  the  surface  of  the  sea: 
kaijo  hoken,  marine  in- 
surance. 

kaiko,  a  silkworm. 

kaikwa,  civilisation:  kaikwa 
sum,  to  become  civilised. 

kaimono,  a  purchase,  shop- 
ping. 

kaisan,  dispersion,  adjourn- 
ment :  kaisan  sum,  to  dis- 
perse. 

kaisei,  amendment,  revision: 
kaisei  sum,  to  revise. 

kaishin,  reform  :  kaisJiin  su- 
m,  to  reform. 

kaji,  a  rudder. 

kaji,  household  affairs  :  kaji- 
muki,  the  state  of  a  house- 
hold. 

kakaru,  to  hang  (intrans.) ; 
see  also  p.  196:  o  me  ni 
kakaru,  see  p.  65.  Some- 
times kakaru  means  to 
cost. 
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kakari-ai,  implication,— e.g. 
in  a  crime. 

kakato,  the  heel. 

kake-hiki,  bargaining. 

kakemono,  a  hanging  scroll. 

kakene,  an  overcharge  :  ka- 
kene  wo  iut  to  make  an 
overcharge. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  run. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  be  flawed  or 
nicked,  to  wane. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  hang  (trans.) ; 
to  put ;  see  also  p.  196. 

kaki,  an  oyster. 

kaki,  a  persimmon. 

Kakka,  Your  or  His  Excel- 
lency. 

kakkoku,  all  countries,  for- 
eign countries  in  general : 
kakkoku  koshi,  the  corps 
diplomatique. 

kaku,  an  angle  :  kaku-zato, 
loaf  sugar. 

kaku,  to  scratch,  hence  to 
write:  kaki-owaru,  to  finish 
writing;  kaki-sokonau,  to 
make  a  mistake  in  writing. 

kakubetsu  (no  or  na),  differ- 
ent, special. 

kakujitsu,  every  other  day. 

kakureru,  (2)  to  hide  (in- 
trans.). 

kakusu,  to  hide  (trans.). 

kamau,  to  have  to  do  with, 
to  meddle  with,  to  matter: 
kamaimasen,  it  doesn't 
matter. 


kamben,  forbearance,  for- 
giveness :  kamben-xuyoi, 
patient. 

kembutsu,  looking  at,  sight- 
seeing, sometimes  specta- 
tors :  kembutsu  sum,  to 
go  to  see  (sights,  etc.). 

kame,  a  tortoise. 

kami,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

kami,  above,  upper  :  o  kami, 
the  government ;  o  kami 
san,  see  okamisan. 

kami,  a  Shinto  god  or  god- 
dess. By  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries  this 
term  has  been  adopted  to 
denote  the  Christian  God. 

kami  (no  ke),  the  hair  of 
the  head. 

kami,  paper :  kami-ire,  a 
pocket-book ;  kami-maki- 
tabako,  a  cigarrette. 

Kamigata,ageneral  designa- 
tion for  the  old  capital  Kyo- 
to and  its  neighbourhood. 

kami-hasami,  hair-cutting. 

kaminari,  thunder. 

kamo,  a  wild-duck. 

kampan,  the  deck  of  a 
vessel. 

kampeki,  the  temper  (of  a 
person) :  kampeki  ni  sawa- 
ru,  to  irritate  one's  temper. 

kampuku,  see  kanshin. 

kamu,  to  bite. 

Kana,  the  native  Japanese 
system  of  writing  ;  see  p.  8. 
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kanagu,  metal  work,  metal 
fastenings. 

kanai,  inside  a  house,  all 
the  members  of  a  house- 
hold ;  hence  a  humble  word 
for  wife. 

kanarazu,  positively. 

kanau,  to  correspond,  to 
agree,  to  eventuate,  to 
succeed. 

kan-dan,  cold  and  heat, 
temperature. 

kandankei,  a  thermometer. 

kane,  metal,  money :  kane- 
ire,  a  purse ;  kane-mochi, 
a  rich  man. 

kane,  a  bell. 

kaneru,  (2)  to  be  unable  ;  see 
p.  180. 

kanete,  beforehand,  toge- 
ther. 

kani,  a  crab. 

kanjiru,  (3)  to  feel. 

kanjo,  accounts,  a  bill :  kanjo 
wo  sum,  to  do  accounts. 

kannin,  patience :  kannin 
suru,  to  be  patient. 

kannushi,  a  Shinto  priest. 

kanshaku,  a  quick  temper  : 
kanshaku-moclii,  quick- 
tempered. 

kano,  Classical  for  ano,  that. 

kanshin,  admiration,  aston- 
ishment :  kanshin  sum,  to 
admire,  to  be  astonished 
at. 

kanshu,  hot  sake. 


kantei,    criticism  :       kantei 

sum,  to  judge  critically. 
kanzashi,  a  hair-pin. 
kanzume(-mono),        tinned 

provisions. 
kao,    the    face :      kao-zoroi, 

everybody    being  present, 

the  full  troupe. 
kara,  a  postposition  ;  see  p. 

61  :  kara  shite,  see.  p.  87. 
kara  (na),  empty. 
karada,    the    body   (of  any 

living  creature). 
karakane,  bronze. 
karashi,  mustard. 
karasu,  a  crow. 
kare,  Classical  for  are,  that : 

kare   kore,  this,   that   and 

the    other,    more   or  less, 

pretty  well. 
kari-nushi,  a  debtor. 

kariru,  (3)  to  borrow,  to  hire ; 

conf.  p.  226  :  kari-kim,  to 

hire  the  whole  of. 
karonjiru,  (3)  to  think  light- 
ly of. 
karni,  light ;    hence   soft  in 

speaking  of  water. 
karuta,  a  playing  card  (from 

the  Spanish  carta). 
kasa,    a    broad    sun-hat,    a 

parasol,  an  umbrella. 
kasa,  quantity,  amount. 
kasanaru,  to  be  piled  up,  to 

be  repeated. 
kasaneru,  (2)  to  pile  up,  to 

repeat. 
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kasanete,  several  times. 
again. 

kashikoi,  awe-inspiring; 
also  clever. 

kasMkomaru,  to  receive 
orders  respectfully :  kashi- 
komarimashlta,  all  right 
Sir! 

kashikomu,  to  reverence. 

kashikosa,  awe-inspiring- 
ness,  cleverness. 

kashi-nagaya,  a  nagaya  to 
let  (conf.  nagaya,  p.  252, 
footnote  3). 

kashi-nushi,  a  creditor. 

kashira,  the  head,  a  chief, 
a  superior. 

kashi(wa),   an  oak-tree. 

kasu,  to  lend,  to  let  (e.g.  a 
house). 

kasuteira,  see  p.  23. 

kata,  the  side  of  anything, 
a  direction,  hence  one  side, 
one  :  kata-ashi,  one  foot  ; 
kata-te,  one  hand  ;  (o)  ka- 
ta, a  gentleman,  a  lady. 

kata,  a  shoulder:  kata-saki, 
d°, 

kata-gata,  at  the  same  time 
as,  on  the  occasion  of; 
conf.  p.  396 — 7,  line  3. 

katai,  hard,  hence  strict, 
honest. 

kata-kage,  shade  on  one 
side  of  the  road. 

Kata-kana,  a  kind  of  written 
characters  ;  see  p.  8. 

kataki,  an  enemy  (private). 


katamaru,  to  grew  hard. 

katana,  a  sword  :  katana-ya, 
a  sword-shop,  a  dealer  in 
swords. 

katazukeru,  (2)  to  put  away. 

katchiri,  a  word  expressive 
of  the  sound  of  clicking. 

kato,  low  class,  third  class 
(on  railways,  etc.). 

katoku,  a  patrimony. 

katsu,  to  conquer,  to  win. 

katte,  will,  choice,  hence 
convenience,  hence  kitch- 
en :  anata  no  go  katte  de- 
sii,  do  as  you  like  ;  katte 
narete  irit,  to  know  one's 
way  about  a  house. 

katto,  an  onomatope  for 
suddenness. 

kau,  to  buy :  kai-kim,  to 
buy  up  the  whole  of ;  kai- 
mono,  a  purchase ;  kai- 
toru,  to  buy. 

kau,  to  keep  (domestic  ani- 
mals). 

kawa,  a  river. 

kawa,  the  skin,  rind  or  bark 
of  anything;  leather. 

kawai,  pet,  dear  little,  poor 
little. 

kawaku,  to  get  dry  :  kawai- 
te  iru,  to  be  dry ;  nodo  ga 
kawdkitnashita,  I  am 
thirsty. 

kawari,  a  change, — espe- 
cially for  the  worse :  no 
kawari  ni,  instead  of;  so- 
no  kawari  ni,  on  the  other 
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hand,  see  also  bottom  of 
p.  86  ;  kawari  no  otoko, 
another  man  (instead  of 
the  usual  one). 

kawaru,  to  change(intrans.). 

kawase-tegata,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

kawazu,  a  frog. 

kaya,  a  mosquito-net. 

kayasu,  vulg.  for  kaesu. 

kayou,  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  attend  (e.g. 
school). 

kaza-kami,  (to)  windward. 

kazari,  an  ornament. 

kaze,  the  wind  :  kaze  wo 
hiku,  to  catch  cold. 

kazoeru,  (2)  to  count. 

kazu,  a  number. 

ke,  a  hair,  hairs  on  the  hu- 
man body  or  on  an  animal. 

ke !  an  interjection;  see  p. 
213. 

kedamono,  a  quadruped. 

kega,  a  wound  :  kega  sum, 
to  be  wounded 

keiko,  practice :  keiko  ivo 
sum,  to  practise. 

keisatsukwan,  a  police  of- 
ficer. 

keishoku,  scenery. 

keizai-gakiisha,  a  political 
economist. 

kekko  (na),  splendid. 

kemmaku,  the  countenance. 

kemono,  a  quadruped. 

kemuri,  smoke. 


kemushi,  a  caterpillar. 

ken,  the  auxiliary  numeral 
for  houses. 

Kencho,  see  p.  333. 

kenjutsu,  swordsmanship. 

kenkwa,  a  quarrel :  kenkwa 
sum,  to  quarrel. 

kennon,  danger  :  kennon  na, 
dangerous. 

kerai,  a  retainer,  a  follower. 

keru,  (2)  to  kick,  rarely  to 
outdo. 

kesa,  this  morning. 

keshlkaran,  outrageous,  ab- 
surd. 

keshiki,  a  view,  scenery, 
appearance. 

kesshite,  positively,  certain- 
ly. 

kessuru,  Urreg.)  to  decide. 

kesu,  to  extinguish,  to  put 
out. 

ketchaku,  decision,  final  re- 
solve :  ketchaku  no,  posi- 
tive, lowest  (of  a  price). 

ketto,  (from  Engl.  blanket), 
a  rug. 

ki,  the  spirits  (of  a  person), 
sometimes  intention :  ki  ni 
im,  to  be  agreeable  to  one; 
ki  no  kiita,  quick-witted  ; 
ki  wo  kikaseru,  to  show  wit 
or  tact ;  ki  wo  otosu,  to  let 
one's  spirits  droop  ;  ki  wo 
tsukeru,  to  pay  attention. 

ki,  a  tree,  wood  (the  mate- 
rial) :  ki  no  mi,  a  fruit,  a 
berry. 
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kibisho,  a  tea-pot. 

kibun,  the  bodily  feelings. 

kichigai  (no),  mad. 

kichi-nichi,  a  lucky  day. 

kido,  a  small  door,  a  wicket. 

ki-gae,  a  change  of  clothes. 

kigen,  the  bodily  feelings  : 
go  kigen  yd,  I  wish  you 
good  health. 

kiji,  a  pheasant. 

ki-iroi,  yellow. 

ki-jobu,  of  good  cheer,  not 
alarmed. 

kikai,  a  machine. 

kikaseru,  (2)  to  inform. 

kiki-gurushii,  ugly  (to  hear). 

kiko,  climate,  temperature. 

kikoeru,  (2)  to  be  audible,  to 
be  able  to  hear. 

kikoku,  (your)  august  coun- 
try. 

kiku,  a  chrysanthemum. 

kiku,  to  hear,  to  listen;  (conf. 
p.  226) ;  hence  to  ask,  to 
enquire,  as  kiki  ni  yarn,  to 
send  to  enquire  ;  less  often 
to  have  an  effect,  to  act(e.  g. 
as  a  drug):  kiki-sokonan,to 
hear  wrong;  kiki-tsukem, 
to  happen  to  hear, to  notice. 

kimari,  a  fixed  arrangement : 
kimari  ga  nai,  there  is  no 
rule. 

kimi,  a  prince,  a  feudal  lord  ; 

hence  you. 
kimi,     feelings :     kimi     ga 

wariti,  see  p.  276,  No  33. 


kimono,  clothes,  specifically 
the  long  upper  robe  worn 
by  the  Japanese. 

kin,  gold,  money. 

kin,  a  pound. 

kinchaku,  a  purse  :  kiucha- 
ku-kiri,  a  pickpocket. 

kingyo,  a  goldfish. 

kinjitsu,  a  few  days  hence. 

kinjo,  a  neighbourhood. 

kinju,  birds  and  beasts. 

kino,  yesterday. 

kinodoku,  (lit.  poison  of  the 
spirit),  regret  or  concern 
felt  for  others  :  o  kinodoku 
satna,  see  p.  222. 

kinsatsu,  paper-money. 

kinsu,  money. 

kinu,  silk. 

Kin-yobi,  Friday, 

kinzai,  a  suburb. 

ki-o,  past,  former. 

kippu,  a  ticket. 

kirai,  averse  to ;  see  p.  57. 

kirare-zon,  see  end    of   pp. 

kirau,  to  dislike. 

kire ,  stuff  (for  clothes,  etc.). 

kirei  (na),  pretty,  neat,  clean. 

kireru,  (2)  to  cut  (intrans.), 
to  snap  ;  see  p.  185. 

kiri,  a  suffix  derived  from 
kim,  to  cut,  and  meaning 
only.  It  is  also  pronoun- 
ced kkiri  and  gin  '.  ftttari- 
giri,  only  too  people,  tete- 
I  a-tete. 
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kiri,  mist. 

kirido,  a  garden -gate. 

kiri-doku,  see  end  of  pp. 
372—3- 

kiriritto  shita,  sharp,  well- 
defined. 

kiru,  to  cut,  hence,  to  kill : 
kiri-komit,  to  cut  into ; 
kiri-korosu,  to  cut  to 
death;  see  also  p.  196; 
kiri-siiteru,  to  kill  and  do 
for  ;  kiri-tsiikeru,  to  cut  at. 

kiru,  (3)  to  wear,  to  have  or 
put  on  (clothes)  :  ki-kaeru, 
to  change  one's  clothes. 

kiryo,  countenance,  looks. 

kisaki,  an  empress  or  queen 
consort. 

kisama,  you  ;  see  p.  41. 

kiseru,  a  pipe  (for  smoking). 

kisha,  an  abbreviated  form 
ofjokislia,  a  railway  train. 

kisho,  spirit,  temper :  kisho 
nn ,  spirited. 

kisoku,  a  law. 

kita,  north. 

kitanai,          }dirt 

kitanarashii,  1 

kitsuenjo,  a  smoking-room. 

kitsune,  a  fox. 

kitto,  positively. 

ki-yo,   handy,  clever. 

kke,  see  p.  213. 

kkiri,  see  kiri. 

ko,  an  auxiliary  numeral  ; 
see  p.  96. 

ko,  powder. 


ko,  a  child,  the  young  of 
any  animal  ;  hence  used 
as  a  prefix  to  form  diminu- 
tives, as  kireij  pretty  ;  ko- 
girei,  rather  pretty. 

ko,  archaic  for  ki  a  tree,  still 
used  in  ko  no  ha,  the  leaves 
of  trees. 

ko,  incense. 

ko,  thus,  like  this,  in  this 
way  :  ko  iu,  this  kind  of, 
such  as  this  ;  ko  sum  to, 
if  you  do  this. 

ko  or  koko,  filial  piety:  ko 
wo  tsukusu,  to  be  very 
filial. 

koban,  an  obsolete  gold  coin 
of  an  oval  shape. 

koboreru,  (2)  to  get  spilt. 

kobosu,  to  spill. 

kochi  or  kochira,  here. 

kodomo,  properly  the  plural 
children,  but  also  used  for 
the  singular  child  :  kodomo 
ga  dekiru,  to  have  child- 
ren. 

koe,  the  voice  :  koe  wo  kake- 
ru,  to  cry  out. 

koenchi,  a  public  park. 

kogatana,  a  penknife. 

kogo,  an  empress  or  queen 
consort. 

kogoe,  a  low  voice. 

kogoto,  a  scolding  :  kogoto 
u'o  iu,  to  scold. 

kogu,  to  row. 

kogusuri,  powders  (medi- 
cine). 
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kohi,  see  kahe. 

koho,  public  law. 

koi,  (sexual)  love. 

koi-guchi,  the  joint  where 
the  sword-handle  and 
scabbard  of  a  sword  meet : 
koi-gucJii  wo  kiru,  to 
loosen  a  sword  for  use. 

koin,  time. 

koishi,    a  pebble. 

koitsu,  a  contraction  of  kono 
yatsu,  this  fellow,  this 
rascal. 

kojiki,  a  beggar. 

koko,  here:  koko  ni,  here,  but 
sometimesthereupon,  well. 

koko,  filial   piety  ;  conf.  ko. 

kokoera,  hereabouts. 

kokoku,  an  advertisement 
(in  a  newspaper). 

kokonoka,  nine  days,  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month. 

kokono(tsu),  nine 

kokoro,  the  heart  (metaph.): 
kokoro-arige,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tender  passion  ; 
kokoro-gake,  interest  taken 
in  or  attention  paid  to 
something  ;  kokoro-mochi, 
the  feelings  (especially  the 
bodily  ones);  kokoro-yasui, 
intimate,  great  friends  :  ko- 
koro-yoi,  comfortable,  well; 
kokoro-zuku,  to  notice. 

koku,  a  country  ;  used  only 
in  compounds,  as  kikoku, 
(your)  august  country. 

kokuo,  a  king. 


kokwai,  repentance,  regret : 
kokwai  sum,  to  repent. 

kokyo,  lit.  the  old  village, 
i.e.  home,  one's  native 
place. 

komaru,  to  be  in  a  quandary, 
in  trouble. 

komban,  to-night :  komban 
wa  !  see  p.  276  and 
footnote  on  p.  277. 

kome,  hulled  rice. 

komeru,  (2)  to  stuff  into. 

komori,  a  nurse,  a  gover- 
ness. 

komori,  a  bat  (animal) :  ko- 
mori(~gasa),  a  European 
umbrella. 

komoru,  to  be  inside  some- 
thing else,  to  be  shut  up. 

komu,  to  stuff  into  ;  see  also 
p.  196. 

komugi,  wheat. 

komuru,  to  receive  from  a 
superior. 

kon,  dark  blue. 

kona,  fine  powder,  flour. 

konaida,  a  short  while  ago, 
recently. 

konata,  hither. 
kondate,  a  bill  of  fare, 
kondo,  this  time. 
kongo,  the   Court  word  for 

zoi'i,  sandals. 
kon-i,  intimate;  friendly. 
kon-in,  marriage. 
konna,  this  kind  of,  such  as 

this. 
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konnichi,  to-day  :  konnichi 
wa,  see  p.  277,  No.  39. 

kono,  this  (adj.). 

konrei,  a  wedding. 

konzatsu,  confusion. 

koppu,  a  glass  (from  the 
Dutch  kop,  a  cup). 

koraeru,  (2)  to  endure,  to 
bear:  korae-kirenai,  can- 
not endure  any  longer. 

kore,  this  (subst.) :  kore  kara 
or  koriyori,  henceforward. 
For  interjectional  use  of 
kore,  see  p.  215. 

korera(-byo),  cholera  (from 
the  English  word). 

kori,  ice. 

koro,  a  period,  a  time. 

korobasu,  to  roll  (trans.). 

korobu,  to  roll  (intrans.). 

korosu,  to  kill. 

koru,  to  freeze:  kon-tsuku, 
to  stick  together  through 
freezing,  to  freeze  over. 

korya!  see  p.  215. 

kosaeru,  (2)  vulg.  for  koshi- 
raern. 

koseki,  old  remains,  ruins. 
kosen,  brokerage,    commis- 
sion. 

koshi,  (with  honorific  prefix 
mi)  the  Court  word  for 
sleeping. 

koshi?  the  loins :  koshi  wo  ka- 
keru,  to  sit  down ;  koshi  ga 
nukeruy  lit.  the  loins  get- 
ting put  out  of  joint,  hence 


to  be  crippled, — especially 
through  fright;  liaya- 
goshi  ga  nukeru,  have 
become  unable  to  move 
through  fright. 

Koshi,  Confucius. 

koshi,  a  minister  (plenipo- 
tentiary or  resident). 

koshikwan,  an  embassy,  a 
legation. 

koshi-nuke,  lit.  one  whose 
loins  are  out  of  joint, 
hence  a  coward. 

koshiraeru,  (2)  to  prepare. 

kosho.  pepper. 

koso,  an  emphatic  particle 
used  to  strengthen  the 
word  which  precedes  it. 

kosu,  to  cross  (a  mountain). 

kosui,  a  lake. 

kotaeru,  (2)  to  answer. 

kotchi,  vulgar  for  kochi,  here. 

koto,  a  kind  of  harp  or  lyre 
with  thirteen  strings. 

koto,  an  (abstract)  thing, — 
not  to  be  confounded  with 
mono,  a  (concrete)  thing; 
see  pp.  35  and  159:  koto  no 
hoka,  extraordinary,  ex- 
ceptional. 

kotoba,  a  word,  a  language : 
kotoba  wo  kaesii,  to  retort. 

kotogotoku,  .all,  altogether. 

kotori,  a  small  bird. 

kotoshi.  this  year. 

kotowari,  a  refusal,  an  ex- 
cuse. 
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kotowaru,  to  refuse,  less 
often  to  explain,  to  men- 
tion. 

kotsun  to,  with  a  thump, 
thud. 

kowagaru.  to  be  frightened. 

kowai,  afraid,  also  frightful. 

kowasu,  to  break  (trans.). 

koya,  a  hut. 

koyashi,  manure. 

koyo,  red  (autumn)  leaves  : 
koyo  sum  to  turn  red  (said 
of  the  leaves  of  trees). 

koyoji,  a  tooth-pick. 

koyomi,  an  almanac. 

kozashiki  a  small  room. 

kozo,  originally  a  Buddhist 
acolyte,  now  any  little  lad 
or  urchin. 

kozoku,  a  member  of  an  im- 
perial family. 

kozukai,  a  low-class  ser- 
vant, a  house-coolie  ;  also 
small  expenses:  kozukai- 
zeni,  pocket-money. 

ku,  nine. 

kubi,  the  neck,  the  head. 

kuchi,  the  mouth,  an  open- 
ing: kuchi-benko  (ua), 
glib;  kUchi-nuki,  a  cork- 
screw ;  kuchi-yakusofcu,  a 
verbal  promise  ;  kZchi  ga 
kiku,  to  be  able  to  speak 
(e.g.  a  young  child). 

kudakeru,  (2)  to  break  into 
pieces  (intrans.). 

kudaru,  to  descend. 


kudasai,  imperative  of  kuda- 

saru. 
kudasaru,    to    condescend  ; 

conf.  pp.  154  and  226 — 7. 
kudoi,  verbose,  tedious. 
kugi,      a     nail     (to     fasten 

things    with). 
Ku-gwatsu,  September. 
kujira,  a  whale. 
ku-ju,  ninety. 
kuki?  the  air  (atmosphere). 
kukon,  the    Court   word   for 

sake,  rice-beer. 
kuma,  a  bear. 
kumi7  a    set,   a   clique ;    see 

also  p.  99. 

kumo,  a  spider  :  kumo  no  su, 

a  spider's  web  (lit.  nest). 
kumo,  a  cloud. 
kumoru,  to  get  cloudy ;  ku- 

niotte  iru,  to  be  cloudy. 
kun,   a   prince,  a  lord,  also 

Mr.;  see  pp.  231  —  2.  — Used 

...chiefly  in    composition, 

as  sho-kitn,  gentlemen,  lit. 

all  (you)  princes. 
kun  nasai,  see  p.  228. 
kuni,  a  country:  o  kuni,  your 

(honourable)  country. 
kunju,  a  crowd  :  kunjil  snru, 

to  crowd  (intrans.). 
kura,  a  godown  (see  p.  235). 
kurai,  rank,  hence  quantity, 

about :   dono   kurai  ?  how 

much  ? 
kurai,  dark. 
kurasa,  darkness. 
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kurashi,  a  livelihood  :  kura- 
shi  wo  tateru,  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

kurasu,  to  spend  the  time,  to 
live. 

kureru,  (2)  to  give  ;  see  pp. 
154,  226  and  228. 

kureru,  (2)  to  grow  dark  :  hi 
°a  kureru,  the  daylight  is 
waning,  it  is  getting  dark. 

kuro,  trouble,  pains:  go 
kuro  saiua,  see  p.  222. 

kuroi,  black. 

kuro-megane,  black  goggles. 

kuru,  (irreg.i  to  come  ;  see  pp. 
142,  171  and  226:  motte 
kuru,  to  bring  ;  iottc  kuru, 
to  fetch  ;  konaku  naru,  to 
leave  off  coining. 

kuruma,  a  wheel,  anything 
moved  by  a  wheel,  speci- 
fically ajiiirikisha,:  kuru- 
ma-ya,  a  jinrikis/ia-man. 

kurushii,  painful,  in  pain  : 
kurushi-magire,  distrac- 
tion caused  by  pain,  terri- 
ble throes  ;...mo  kurnshiku 
nai,  there  is  no  harm  in, 
may 

kusa,  a  plant,  a  herb. 

kusai,  stinking. 

kiisari,  a  chain. 

kushami.  a  sneeze  :  kiisJinuii 
wo  sum,  to  sneeze. 

kushi,  a  comb. 

kusuri,  medicine  :  ki.suri  iii 
naru,  to  be  good  for  one's 
health. 


kutabireru,  (2)  to  get  tired  : 
kutabirete  iru,  to  be  tired. 

kutsu,  a  boot,  a  shoe  :  kutsu- 
tabi,  socks  ;  kutsu -y a,  a 
boot-maker's  shop,  hence 
a  boot-maker. 

kuttsuku,  to  stick  close  to. 

kuu,  to  eat :  kui-taosu,  to 
cause  loss  (e.g.  to  an  inn- 
keeper) by  eating  food  and 
not  paying  for  it ;  kui- 
tsi<-ku,  to  bite  (as  a  dog, 
etc.). 

kuwaeru,  (2)  to  add. 

kuwashii,  minute,  exact. 

kuzureru,  (2)  to  crumble,  to 
break  to  pieces  (intrans.). 

kwai,  a  chapter. 

kwaido,  a  church,  a  chapel, 
a  meeting-house. 

kwairaku,  joy,  pleasure. 

kwaiwa,  conversation. 

kwaji,  a  conflagration. 

Kwampo,  see  p.  346,  Note  2. 

kwan-in,  an  official. 

kwankei,  connection,  rela- 
tion, having  to  do  with 
something  else:  kwankei 
wo  tsjikcru,  to  pay  heed. 

kwankoba,  a  bazaar  esta- 
blished for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry. 

kwan-zume,  tinned  (provi- 
sions) ;  conf.  p.  20. 

kwashi,  any  sweetmeat, 
such  as  a  bonbon,  cake  or 
pudding. 

Kwayobi,  Tuesday. 
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kwazai,  calamity  caused  by 
fire :  kwazai  ho  ken,  fire 
insurance. 

kwazan,  a  volcano. 

kyaku,  a  guest :  kyakurai, 
the  advent  of  guests,  a 
party ;  kyakuma,  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

kyaku,  the  auxiliary  numeral 
for  chairs  and  tables. 

kyan-kyan,  the  sound  which 
dogs  make  in  yelping. 

kyodai,  brothers;  hence  some- 
times brothers  and  sisters. 

kyoku,  a  bureau  or  subdivi- 
sion of  a  government  de- 
partment. 

kyokutan,  the  acme,  the  ne 
plus  ultra. 

kyokwaido,  a  church,  a 
chapel,  a  meeting-house. 

kyonen,  last  year. 

kyoshi,  a  teacher,  a  mis- 
sionary. 

kyu,  rare  for  kit,  nine. 

kyu  (na),  sudden. 

kyuji,  waiting  at  table,  a 
waiter:  kyuji  wo  sum,  to 
wait  at  table. 

kyujitsu,  a  holiday. 

M 

ma,  quite  ;  see  p.  210. 

ma,  space,  interval,  hence  a 
room  :  ma  ni  au,  to  be  in 
time  ;  ma  ga  warui,  to  be 
a  bad  opportunity  for  doing 


so,  to  feel  awkward  ;  ma 
ni,  sometimes. 

ma!  see  p.  213. 

machi,  the  mercantile  quart- 
er of  a  town,  a  street  : 
machi -naka,  the  whole 
street  (or  town). 

machi-doi,  long  to  wait,  te- 
diously long  of  coming:  o 
machi-do  sama,  see  p.  222. 

machigai,  a  mistake,  a  mis- 
understanding: machigai- 
rashii,  apparently  a  mis- 
take. 

machigau,  to  make  a  mis- 
take, to  mistake. 

machin,  nux  vomica,  strych- 
nine. 

mada,  still;  (with  a  negative) 
not  yet. 

made,  a  postposition,  see  p. 
62:  made  ni,  see  p.  81  : 
sore  made  no  koto,  see  pp. 
82  and  173. 

mado,  a  window  :  mado-ka- 
ke,  a  window-curtain. 

mae,  before,  in  front :  mae 
kara,  beforehand  ;  hitori- 
mae,  a  portion  for  one  ; 
san-nim-mae,  portions  for 
three. 

mae-mae,  a  bib  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

mae-kake,  a  bib,  an  apron. 

magaru,  to  bend  (intrans.). 

mageru,  (2)  to  bend  (trans.). 

magirakasu,  to  confuse,  to 
mystify. 
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mago,  a  grandchild. 

mai,  an  auxiliary  numeral  ; 
see  p.  97. 

mai,  a  verbal  termination, 
see  p.  152. 

mai,  each,  every,  as  in  inai- 
do,  each  time,  always ; 
niainichi,  every  day. 

mairu,  to  come,  to  go  ;  conf. 
p.  226. 

majiku,  see  p.  152. 

...majiri,  partly,  half. 

majiwaru,  to  mix  with,  to 
associate. 

makaru,  to  go,  to  come 
(humble) :  makari-deru, 
d°,  also  to  meet  with. 

makaru,  to  go  down  in 
price  (intrans.). 

makeru,  (2)  to  lose,  to  be 
beaten  (in  war  or  at  a 
game)  ;  to  lower  a  price  : 
(trans.) ;  o  make  ni,  into  the 
bargain. 

make-oshimi,  see  p.  30. 

maki,  fire-wood. 

maki-tabako,  a  cigar,  some- 
times a  cigarrette. 

makka,  very  red. 

makoto,  truth :  makoto  no, 
true. 

maku,  to  sow. 
makura,  a  pillow, 
makuwauri,  a  musk-melon. 
mama,  step-,  as  in    iiiaina- 

haha,  a  step-mother. 
mama,  way,  manner. 


mame,  beans. 

mamma,  (generally  with 
honorific  o),  rice,  food. 

man,  a  myriad,  ten  thou- 
sand. 

mana,  (with  honorific  prefix 
o),  the  Court  word  for 
sakana,  fish. 

manabu,  to  practise,  to 
study. 

mana-ita,  a  board  for  clean- 
ing fish  on. 

mane,  imitation :  mane  wo 
suni,  to  imitate,  hence 
sometimes  to  do  (in  a  bad 
sense). 

maneku,  to  invite. 

mannaka,  the  middle. 

manzoku,  contentment : 
•manzokn-  snni,  to  be  con- 
tent. 

mappira,  quite ;  only  used 
in  such  apologetic  phrases 
as  that  in  p.  278,  N°  52. 

maru,  a  word  helping  to 
form  the  names  of  ships, 
as  "  Tokyo  Maru.'"  Its  ori- 
gin and  signification  are 
obscure. 

maru  de,  quite. 

marui,  round. 

masaka,  (with  a  negative) 
hardly,  surely  not. 

ma-seba,  absence  of  space. 

massao,  perfectly  green, 
livid. 

massugu,  straight. 
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masii-  urreg.)  an  honorific 
verbal  suffix;  see  pp.  144 
and  224. 

masu,  to  increase  (trans.). 

masu-masu,  more  and  more. 

mata,  again,  (with  a  nega- 
tive) no  more. 

matsu,  a  pine-tree. 

matsu,  to  wait. 

matsuri,  a  festival. 

mattaku,  quite. 

mawaru,  to  turn  (intrans.). 

mawasu,  to  turn  (trans.). 

mazaru?  to  be  mixed. 

mazeru,  (2)  to  mix  (trans.). 

mazu,  in  the  first  place,  well. 

mazui,  nasty  to  eat. 

me,  the  eyes  :  me  ga  sanieni, 
to  wake  (intrans.) ;  o  me  ni 
kakarn,  to  have  the  hon- 
our to  meet  you  ;  o  me  ni  ka- 
kenij  to  have  the  honour  to 
show  you;  hidoi  me  ni  an,  to 
be  harshly  treated,  hidoi  me 
ni  aivaseru,  to  treat  harsh- 
ly ;  me  no  c/iikai,  short- 
sighted ;  me-mcto,  the  part 
of  the  face  near  the  eyes  ; 
me  ni  tsiikanai,  not  to 
notice  ;  me  no  tama,  the 
eye-balls.  Me  is  also  used 
to  form  ordinal  numbers, 
see  p.  102. 

me,  a  feminine  prefix;  see 
p.  24. 

me,  a  contemptuous  suffix  ; 
see  p.  215. 

me-aki,  one  who  can  see,  not 


blind. 

megane,  spectacles. 

meguru,  to  go  round  :  megn- 
ri-au,  to  come  across  after 
many  adventures. 

mei,  a  name,  an  inscription  ; 
see  also  p.  97. 

meibutsu,  the  production  for 
which  a  locality  is  speci- 
ally noted. 

meigin,  a  celebrated  song  or 
poem. 

Meiji,  see  p.  103. 

meijiru,  (3)  to  command. 

meisho,  a  celebrated  place. 

meiwaku,  perplexity,  trou- 
ble :  mciu'dku  sum,  to  be 
in  perplexity  or  trouble  ; 
(Into  ni)  meiwaku  wo  kake- 
ru,  to  bring  (some  one) 
into  trouble. 

mekata,  weight. 

mekiki,  a  connoisseur. 

mekki,  plated ;  e.g.  with 
gold. 

mekura,  blind. 

memboku,  the  countenance 
(metaph.) :  memboku  ga 
nai,  to  feel  ashamed. 

memma,  a  mare. 

men,  (generally  go  men), 
permission,  excuse. 

mendo,  trouble  :  mcndo-ku- 
sai  or.  mendo  na,  trouble- 
some. 

mendori,  a  hen  bird. 

menjo,  a  diploma,  a  pass- 
port. 
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meshi,  boiled  rice,  a  meal. 

meshi-mono,  clothes  (honor- 
ific). 

meshi-tsiikai,  a  servant. 

messo  (na),  extravagant. 

mesu,  female. 

mesu,  to  employ  (honor- 
ific) ; — used  very  widely, 
e.g.  for  to  put  on  clothes, 
to  get  into  a  jinrikisha  : 
meshi'Orgaru,  to  eat  or 
drink  (honorific) ;  mcshi- 
tsurent,  to  take  with  one 
(e.  g.  a  retainer). 

metta  ni  (with  a  negative), 
rarely,  hardly  ever. 

mezurashigaru,  to  think 
strange,  to  lionise. 

mezurashii,  strange,  won- 
derful. 

mi,  three. 

ml,  three  (in  enumeration). 

mi,  an  honorific  prefix  ;  see 
p.  223. 

mi,  a  fruit  (generally  ki  no 
mi}. 

michi,  a  road,  a  way  :  michi 
no  ri,  mileage,  distance. 

michiru,  (3)  to  grow  full,— 
e.g.  the  moon  or  the  tide 
(at  flood). 

midari  (nr>,  in  confusion  ; 
hence  rashly,  unduly. 

midori,  a  lightish  green. 

mieru,  (2)  to  be  visible,  to  ap- 
pear, to  seem;  hence  some- 
times to  come  :  micnakii 
narii,  to  disappear  ;  to  nii- 


ete,  see  p.  292,  footnote  30. 

migi,  the  right  (side) :  migi- 
(t)tc  the  right  hand. 

migurushii,  ugly  (to  look  at). 

mi-harashi,  a  view  (down 
or  over),  a  prospect. 

mihon,  a  sample. 

mijikai,  short. 

mikado,  see  p.  33. 

mikan,  an  orange  (man- 
darin). 

mikka,  three  days,  the  third 
day  of  the  month. 

mimi,  the  ears  :  mimi  ni  1110 
kakcnai,  won't  listen  to  it ; 
mimi  no  toi,  hard  of  hear- 
ing. 

mimizu,  an  earthworm. 
Some  say  inemezu. 

mimochi,  conduct,  morals, 
(good  or  bad). 

mina,  all :  mitid  ni  nariina- 
shita,  see  p.  279,  No.  60 ; 
mina  san,  all  the  gentle- 
men, all  your  people. 

minami,  south. 

minato,  a  harbour,  a  port. 

minken,  popular  rights, 
democracy. 

miru,  (3)  to  see,  to  look, 
sometimes  to  try  (conf.  pp. 
172  and  226)  :  jiii-ataru,  to 
find ;  mi-awaseru,  to  put 
off;  mi-dasu,  to  discover; 
mi-komu,  to  see  into  or 
through,  to  estimate  ;  mi- 
nia want,  to  look  round  ; 
jiii-otosii,  to  overlook  ;  ////- 
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sokonau,  to  see  wrong  ;  ;;?/- 
tariru,  to  see  enough  of; 
mi-toreru,  to  be  captivated ; 
mi-tsukem,  to  notice. 

mise,  a  shop :  mise-saki,  a 
shop-window. 

miseru,  (2)  to  show  ;  conf. 
p.  226. 

miso,  a  kind  of  bean  sauce. 

misoka,  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  whether  the  3oth. 
or  3 1  st. 

nri(tsu),  three  :  mitsu-go,  a 
three-year-old  child  ;  mi- 
tsu-ire-ko,  three  boxes 
fitting  into  eack  other. 

mitsiike,  a  castle  gate. 

miya,  see  pp.  223 — 4. 

miyage,  a  present,  especially 
one  brought  by  a  person 
returning  from  a  journey. 

miyako,  a  capital  city. 

mizu,  water ;  specifically 
cold  water  as  opposed  to 
hot,  and  fresh  water  as 
opposed  to  salt :  mizii- 
gwashi,  fruit  ;  mizu-tsngi, 
a  water-jug;  mizu-umi,  a 
fresh-water  lake. 

mo,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  63. 

mo,  mourning. 

mo,  already,  still,  yet,  more, 
with  a  neg.  verb  no  more  : 
mo  hitotsu,  one  more  ;  mo 
yoroshii,  see  p.  280  and 
footnote. 

mochi,  a  kind  of  rice-cake. 

mochiiru,  (3)  to  employ. 


mochimashite,  polite  for 
motte,  both  as  gerund  of 
motsn  and  as  postposition. 

modosu,  to  give  or  send 
back,  to  vomit. 

moegi,  dark  green. 

mohaya,  same  as  mo. 

moji,  or  monji,  a  written 
character,  specifically  a 
Chinese  ideograph. 

moji-moji  suru,  (irreg.)  to  be 
nervous. 

mokaru,  to  be  earned  or 
made, — .said  of  money. 

moke,  profit,  gains. 

mokuroku,  a  list. 

Mokuyobi,  Thursday. 

momen,  cotton. 

momiji,  the  maple-tree,— 
celebrated  for  its  red  leaves 
in  autumn. 

momo,  a  peach. 

mon,  a  "  cash  "  (a  small  cop- 
per coin). 

mon,  a  gate. 

mon',  short  for  mono,  thing. 

mono,  a  (concrete)  thing, — 
not  to  be  confounded  with 
koto,  an  (abstract)  thing ; 
see  p.  35  :  mon(o}  desi<.  ka- 
ra,  see  p.  87  ;  mono -goto, 
each  thing  (in  its  turn) ; 
mono  in,  to  speak. 

mono-oki,  an  out- house. 

moppara,  chiefly. 

morau,  to  receive  ;  see  also 
p.  181. 
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moshi,  peradventure,  if, 
please,  excuse  me. 

Moshi,  Mencius. 

moshi-bun,  an  objection. 

moshi-wake,  an  excuse,  an 
apology. 

mosu,  to  say  (see  also  p. 
224)  :  moshi-agerUj  to  say 
to  a  superior ;  moslii-age- 
kaneru,  not  to  venture  to 
say  ;  moshi-awaseru,  to 
arrange  beforehand  (e.g.  a 
meeting)  ;  mosJii-kaneru, 
not  to  venture  to  say  ;  mo- 
shi-nkeru,  to  receive,  to 
take  in  charge;  moshi-wa- 
tasu,  to  deliver  judgment. 

moto,  origin,  originally, 
cause  \....no  moto  to  naru, 
to  cause. 

motode,  capital  (a  fund  of 
money). 

motomeru,  (2)  to  search  for, 
to  get. 

motsu,  to  hold,  hence  to 
have  :  moclii-ageru,  to  lift. 

motte,  a  postposition  ;  see 
p.  64  :  motte  iku,  to  carry 
away ;  motte  knrn,  to 
bring. 

motto,  still,  more  ;    conf.  p. 

mottomo,  quite,  very,  hence 
quite  right  or  reasonable, 
of  course  :  go  mottomo  de 
gozaimasu,  see  p.  221. 

moya,  mist,  fog. 

moyo,  a  pattern. 


mu,  six. 

mu,  six  (in  enumeration). 

muchu,  (as)  in  a  dream. 

muda  (na),  useless. 

mugaku,  ignorance :  muga- 
ku  no  or  na,  ignorant. 

mugi,  a  general  name  for 
wheat  and  barley. 

muika,  six  days,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  month. 

mukade,  a  centipede. 

mukaeru,  (2)  to  send  for,  to 
welcome,  to  marry  (a  wife). 

mukashi,  antiquity,  old 
days. 

mukatte  (preceded  by  ni), 
turning  to,  towards,  to. 

mukau,  to  be  opposite  to: 
ni  mukatte,  confronting, 
towards,  to. 

muko,  a  bridegroom,  a  son- 
in-law. 

muko,  the  opposite  side,  op- 
posite, the  other  party,  he, 
she,  they :  no  muko  ni,  on 
the  other  side,  opposite, 
beyond. 

muku,  pure,  unalloyed ; — 
said  of  metals. 

mumei  (no),  anonymous. 

muna-moto,  same  as  mune. 

mune,  the  chest  :  mune  ga 
warni,  to  feel  sick. 

mune,  a  roof-ridge  ;  see  also 
p.  99. 

mura,  a  village. 

murasaki,  lilac. 
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muri,  unreasonable  :  go  mn- 
ri  desu,  what  you  say  is 
unreasonable. 

muryo,  incalculable,  infi- 
nite. 

mushi,  an  insect,  any  small 
creature  that  is  neither 
bird,  quadruped,  nor  fish. 

mushi,  (with  honorific  prefix 
o),  the  Court  word  for  mi- 
so,  bean  sauce. 

musuko,  a  boy,  a  son  ;  but 
see  p.  229. 

musume,  a  girl,  a  daughter  ; 
but  see  p.  229. 

mu(tsu),   six. 

mutsumashii,  friendly,  on 
good  terms. 

muyami  (na),  reckless,  helt- 
er-skelter. 

muyo  (no),  useless. 

muzukashii,  difficult. 

myaku,  the  pulse :  myaku 
wo  tot'Uy  to  feel  the  pulse. 

myocho,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

myo  (na),wonderful,  strange. 
myogoniehi,   the  day   after 

to-morrow. 

myoji,  a  family  name. 
myonichi,  to-morrow. 

N. 

n',  short  for  ;/o,  of ;  see  p.  70. 

na,  a  name,  specifically  the 
personal  name  which 
corresponds  to  our  "  Chris- 


tian "  name:  na  wo  tsuke- 
rUj  to  give  a  name. 

na,  an  imperative  termina- 
tion, see  p.  151. 

na,  a  negative  particle ;  see 
p.  152. 

na,  a  particle  used  to  form 
quasi-adjectives;seep.  121. 

na !  an  interjection;  see  p. 
214. 

nabe,  a  saucepan. 

nada,  a  reach  or  stretch  of 
sea  along  a  limited  portion 
of  the  coast. 

nadakai,  famous. 

nadameru,  (2)  to  pacify. 

naderu,  (2)  to  stroke. 

nado,  properly  etcetera,  but 
often  used  at  the  end  of 
an  enumeration  as  a  sort 
of  expletive ;  sometimes 
it  may  be  rendered  by  such 
as,  or  like. 

nafuda,  a  visiting  card. 

nagai,  long. 

naga-iki,  long  life. 

nagameru,  (2)  to  gaze. 

nagaya,  see  p.  252,  foot- 
note. 

nageru,  (2)  to  throw. 

nagi,  a  calm. 

naguru,  to  beat,  to  thrash. 

nagusameru,  (2)  to  console, 
to  cheer. 

nai,  the  "  negative  adjective ; 
see  p.  115  :  nai  koto  wa 
nai,  see  p.  185,  11320. 
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nai-nai,  private,  secret. 

naka,  inside;  hence  the  rela- 
tions(friendly  or  otherwise) 
existing  between  people  : 
no  naka  ni,  inside  ;  o  naka, 
a  person's  inside  ;  o  naka 
ga  sikimashita,  I  feel 
hungry.  Sometimes  naka 
means  all,  whole,  asmachi- 
naka,  the  whole  street. 

nakagai,  a  broker. 

nakama,  a  mate,  a  comrade. 

naka-naka,  very :  naka-naka 
doiiw,  see  p.  213. 

nakare,  see  top  of  p.  152. 

naka-yashiki,  see  p.  360, 
footnote. 

nakereba  narimasen,must; 
see  p.  157. 

nakodo,  a  middleman,  a 
match-maker. 

naku,  to  cry,  to  sing. 

naku  nara,  to  die  (lit.  to 
become  non-existent). 

nama,  raw,  crude :  nama- 
byoho,  see  p.  301,  N^  23. 

namae,  a  (person's)  name. 

namari,  lead  (the  metal). 

nama-yoi,  half-tipsy. 

namban-tetsu,  a  particular 
quality  of  iron,  so  called 
because  brought  to  Japan 
by  the  "southern  barbar- 
ians "  (namban),  i.e.  the 
Portuguese  or  Dutch. 

nami,  the  waves. 

nami,  ordinary,  average : 
nami-taitei,  d°. 


nami,  a  wave. 

namida,  tears  :  namida  wo 
kobosu,  to  shed  tears. 

nan?  abbrev.  of  nani  ?  what  ? 
nan  de  mo,  anything  ;  nan 
de  mo  ka  de  mo,  anything 
and  everything;  nan-doki? 
or  nan-ji  ?  what  o'clock  ? 
nan-nen  ?  nan-nin  ?  nan- 
ri  ?  see  p.  101  ;  nan  to  ka, 
something  or  other ;  nan  to 
naku,  without  any  assign- 
able cause. 

nana(tsu),  seven. 

nanda,  nandari,  nandaro, 

verbal  suffixer,see  p.  152. 

nando,  same  as  nado. 

Nankin,  China  (vulg.). 

nanni,  popular  for  nani ; 
nanni  mo  nai,  there  is 
nothing  at  all. 

naniP  what?  nani-bun, 
somehow,  indeed  (but  of- 
ten a  mere  expletive) ;  nani 
ka,  nan(n)i  mo,  nan(i)  de 
mo,  see  p.  45  ;  nani  yon, 
more  than  anything. 

nan-nyo,  men  and  women, 
sex. 

nanoka,  vulgar  for  nanu- 
ka. 

nansen,  a  shipwreck  :  nan- 
sen  ni  an,  to  be  shipwreck- 
ed. 

nanuka,  seven  days,  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month. 

nanzo,  something,  how  ? 
what  ?  also  used  for  nado. 
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nao,  still,  more;  see  p.  131. 

naora,  to  get  well,  to  re- 
cover (intrans.) :  naori-ka- 
karu,  to  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

naosu,  to  amend,  to  rectify, 
to  cure,  to  change. 

nara,  short  for  naraba. 

nara,  an  oak-tree. 

naraba,  see  p.  166. 

naraberu,  (2)  to  place  in  a 
row. 

narabu,  to  be  in  a  row. 

narai,  a  habit,  a  usage. 

narasu,  to  ring  (trans.). 

narau,  to  learn. 

nareru,  (2)  to  get  accustomed: 
narete  iru,  to  be  accus- 
tomed. 

nari  (with  honorific  prefix  o), 
see  p.  216. 

naru,  to  ring  (intrans.). 

naru,  to  be,  a  Classical  verb 
now  used  only  in  such 
negative  phrases  as  ikana- 
kucha  narimasen,  lit.  it 
doesn't  be  (i.e.  do)  if  I 
don't  go,  i.e.  I  must  go. 

naru,  to  become,  sometimes 
to  ripen.  For  such  phras- 
es as  o  tanoml  ni  naru, 
see  p.  224 :  nari-kawani, 
to  replace. 

naruhodo!  see  p.  213. 

narutake,  as  ...  as  possible, 
if  possible. 

nasai,  imperative  of  nasa- 
ru. 


nasaru,  see  pp.  154,  224  et 
seq. 

nasaso  na,  apparently  non- 
existent. 

nashi,  (there)  is  not ;  see  pp. 
109  and  115. 

nashi,  a  pear. 

nasu,  to  do. 

natsu,  summer. 

nawa,  a  rope. 

naze  P  why  ?  naze  to  iu  to, 
see  p.  339,  footnote  7. 

ne,  a  root. 

ne,  price  :  ne  wo  tsiikeru,  to 
price. 

ne  or  ne  !  an  interjection  ;  see 
p.  214. 

nebeya,  a  bed-room. 

nedai,  a  (European)  bed. 

nedan,  a  price. 

nedoko,  a  bed. 

negau,  to  request,  to  beg; 
sometimes  (in  the  mouth 
of  the  lower  classes)  to 
have  to  do  with,  to  sell  to. 

negi,  an  onion. 

neko,  a  cat. 

nema,  a  bedroom. 

nemaki,  night-clothes. 

nembutsu,  a  kind  of  Bud- 
dhist prayer  or  litany. 

nemui,  sleepy. 

nen,  a  year  ; — used  only  in 
compounds,  as  tonen,  this 
year. 

nengo,  a  "  year-name  ;  "  see 
p.  103. 
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nennei,  a  doll  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

neru,  (2)  to  go  to  bed,  to  lie 
down,  to  sleep  :  nete  iru, 
to  be  asleep  ;  ne-tsukare- 
nai,  cannot  get  to  sleep. 

netsu,  fever. 

ne-uchi,  value,  price. 

nezumi,  a  rat. 

ni,  a  postposition  ;  see  p. 
64 :  ni  atatte,  ni  itatte,  ni 
shitagatte,  ni  taishite,  ni 
yotte,  see  p.  87. 

ni,  two:  ni-bai,  double  ;  ni- 
ban,  number  two  ;  ni-bani- 
me,  the  second ;  ni-do, 
twice  ;  ni-do-me,  the  se- 
cond time  ;  ni-wari,  twen- 
ty per  cent,  ni-wari  go-bu, 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

nichi,  a  day  (in  compounds), 
as  nichi-nichi,  daily. 

Nichiyobi,  Sunday. 

nigai,  bitter. 

nigeha  wo  ushinau,  to  lose 
the  power  of  flight. 

nigeru,  (2)  to  run  away:  ni- 
ge-dasu,  to  begin  to  run 
away. 

nigiyaga  (na),  lively. 

nigori,  see  p.  18  et  seq. 

Ni-gwatsu,  February. 

Nihon,  (less  elegantly  Nip- 
pon), Japan  :  Nihon-go, 
the  Japanese  language ; 
Nihon-jin,  a  Japanese ; 
Nihon-koku,  Japan  ;  Ni- 
hon no,  Japanese  (adj.). 


niji,  a  rainbow. 

ni-ju,  twenty. 

ni-ju-yokka,         twenty-four 

days,     the     twenty-fourth 

day  of  the  month, 
nikai,  a    second  storey,  up- 
stairs. 

nikawa,    glue. 
niku,  flesh,  meat:  niku-tashi, 

a  fork;  ftiku-ya,  a  butcher's 

shop,  hence  a  butcher. 
ni(-motsu),  luggage,  cargo. 
nin,  a   person  ; — used   only 

in  composition,  as  go-nin, 

five  people. 

ningen,  a  human  being. 
ningyo,  a  doll. 
ni-nim-biki,  pulled   by  two 

men. 
ni-nin-nori,  accommodating 

two    persons  ; — said   of  a 

jinriklsha. 
ninjin,  a  carrot. 
ninsoku,  a  coolie. 
nioi,  a  smell. 
Nippon,  see  Nihon. 
niramu,  to  glare  at  with  the 

eyes. 

niru,  (3)  to  boil  (food), 
nishi,       west :       nishi-kita, 

north-west ;  nishi-mitiami, 

south-west. 
nishiki,  brocade. 
ni-to-biki,     pulled    by    two 

horses. 
niwa,  a  court-yard,  a  garden : 

niwa-giidii,   the    entrance 

to  a  garden. 
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niwatori,  the  domestic  fowl. 

no,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp. 
67  and  84  :  no  ni,  see  p. 
83  ;  for  no  followed  by 
other  postpositions,  see  p. 
82 ;  no  nan  no,  see  p. 
406,  note  15. 

no !  an  interjection  :  see  p. 
214. 

nobasu,  to  stretch  (trans.), 
to  put  off. 

noboru,  to  go  up,  to  climb. 

noboseru,  (2)  to  rush  to  the 
head  (said  of  blood). 

noehi,  after,  afterwards  :  no- 
chi-hodo,  afterwards,  by 
and  by :  nochi-zoi,  a  second 
wife. 

nodo,  the  neck,  the  throat : 
nodo  ga  kawaku,  to  be 
thirsty. 

no(-hara),   a  moor. 

nokorazu,  without  exception , 
all  ;  see  p.  209. 

nokori,  a  remainder. 

nokosu,  to  leave  behind. 

nomi,  only. 

nomi,  a  flea. 

nomu,  to  drink  :  nomi-taosu 
to  cause  loss  to  a  wine- 
dealer  by  drinking  his 
liquor  and  not  paying  for 
it :  tabako  wo  nomu,  to 
smoke. 

nonoshiru,  to  revile. 

nori-te,  one  who  rides  (on  a 
horse,  in  a  carriage,  etc.). 

norou,  to  curse. 


noru,  to  ride— on  a  horse, 
in  a  vehicle,  in  a  boat,  etc. 
Notte  iru  sometimes  means 
simply  to  be  on  :  nori-oku- 
reru,  to  be  too  late  (for  the 
train,  steamer,  etc.). 

noshi-kakaru,  to  spring 
upon. 

nozomi,  a  wish  :  iiozomi- 
dori,  according  to  wish. 

nuguu,  to  wipe. 

nui-bari,  a  needle. 

nuimono,  needlework. 

nukeru,  (2)  to  slip  out,  to  get 
pulled  out,  to  get  out  of 
joint. 

nuku,  to  pull  out  (e  .g.  a 
cork). 

nureru,  (2)  to  get  wet:  nitra- 
te iru,  to  be  wet. 

nurimono,   lacquer- ware. 

nuru,  to  smear,  to  lacquer. 

nurui,  lukewarm. 

nusumu,  to  steal. 

nuu,  to  sew. 

nyobo,  a  wife. 

nyoshi,  a  little  girl. 

nyotei,  an  empress  or  queen 
regnant. 

nozoku,  to  peep. 

nyuhi,  expenses :  nyuhi  wo 
kakeru,  to  expend,  money. 

o. 

o,  a  tail. 

o,  an  honorific  prefix  ;  see  pp, 
220  ct  seq.  and  127. 
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o,  a  masculine  prefix ;  see  p. 

24. 

6-atari,  a  great  hit. 
oba,  an  aunt. 

obasan,  an  old  lady,  granny. 
obi,  a  sash,  a  belt. 
obiyakasu,  to  frighten. 
oboeru,  (2)  to  remember,  to 

feel,   to  learn  :  oboe-tsuku- 

su, to  learn  thoroughly. 
ochaku,  villainous,    ochaku- 

inono,  a  rascal. 
ochiru,  (3)  to  fall, 
odayaka  na,  calm,  quiet. 
odokasu,  to  frighten. 
6-doko,  a  large  place, 
odoroku,  to    be  astonished, 

to  be  afraid  :  odoroki-aiva- 

tcru,  to  get  into  a  panic. 
odoru,  to  dance. 
ofuku,  going  and  returning  : 

ofuku  -  gippu,     a       return 

ticket. 

6gi,  a  fan  of  the  opening 
and  shutting  kind. 

6gy6    SUIT!,    (irreg.)     lit.     tO     gO 

through  sideways,  hence 
to  stalk  along  through,  to 
traverse  insolently. 

o-ha  uchi-karasu,  lit.  to 
wither  one's  tail  and  wing, 
i.e.  to  come  down  in  the 
world  and  have  nothing 
left  but  rags,  to  be  dowdy. 

ohayo  (better  o  liayo),  see 
p.  280,  No.  75  and  foot- 
note. 


ohei,  insolence,  arrogance. 

6i,  plentiful ;  see  p.  247  :  oi 
nij  very. 

oide,  (properly  o  ide,  i.e. 
honourable  exit),  see  pp. 
225 — 6. 

oi-oi?  gradually. 

oira,  a  very  vulgar  word  for 
we. 

oi-sen,  money  spent  on  pur- 
suing some  one. 

oishii,  nice  to  eat. 

oi-yaru,  to  drive  away. 

oji,  an  uncle. 

ojiisan,  an  old  gentleman, 
grandpapa. 

ojiru,  (3)  to  correspond,  to 
answer,  to  suit. 

oka,  a  mound. 

okami,  a  wolf. 

okamisan,  a  married  woman 
of  the  lower  or  lower  mid- 
dle class,  Mrs.  It  might 
also  be  written  o  kami  san. 

okashii  or  okashi  na,  absurd, 
laughable. 

okata,  for  the  most  part, 
probably. 

oki,  the  offing,  out  at  sea. 

okii  or  oki  na,  large  :  oki  ni, 
very. 

okiru,  (3)  to  rise,  to  get  up  ; 
oki-agani,  to  rise  up  (e.g. 
from  the  ground). 

okisa,  size. 

okizu,  a  severe  wound. 

okkakeru,  (2)  to  pursue. 
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okkasan,  a  mother,  mam- 
ma ;  see  p.  229 — 230. 

okonai,  conduct,  behaviour. 

okonau,  to  practise  (e.g. 
virtue). 

okoru,  to  arise,  to  take 
place. 

okoru,  to  get  angry  :  okori- 
dasu,  to  begin  to  get 
angry. 

okosu,  to  rouse,  to  raise. 

oku,  to  put ;  see  p.  172. 

oku,  a  hundred  thousand. 

oku,  the  inner  part  or  recess- 
es of  anything, — e.g.  of 
a  mountain  range. 

okureru,  (2)  to  be  too  late, 
not  to  be  in  time. 

okuri-jo,  an  invoice,  a  bill  of 
lading. 

okuru,  to  send,  to  give,  to 
accompany,  to  see  off; 
also  to  spend  (time). 

okiisama,  \  a  married  woman 

okusan,  )  of  the  upper  class, 
my  lady,  Lady,  Mrs.;  conf. 
p.  229. 

omae,  you  ;  see  p.  41. 

omma,  a  stallion. 

omocha,  a  toy. 

omoi,  heavy. 

omoi,  thought,  hence  affec- 
tion :  omoi  no  hoka,  unex- 
pectedly. 

omoi-gake-nai,  unexpected. 
omonjiru,    (3)    to      esteem 


greatly. 


omoshiroi,      amusing, 


in- 


omoshiromi,      (a      certain 

amount  of)  fun. 
omoshirosa,       amusement, 

fun,   interest,  the  amount 

or   degree   of  amusement. 
omotai,  heavy. 
omote,    the    front  :    omote- 

mnki,  outwardly,  official. 
omou,  to  think  :  omoi-dasu, 

to  call  to  mind  ;  omoi-kiru, 

to   make  up  one's  mind  ; 

omoi-tatsu,     to     resolve  ; 

owoi-yam,  to  call  to  mind ; 

omoi-yoran,  unexpected. 
omowareru,    see     p.     179, 

N.  B. 

omugi,  barley. 
on,  kindness:  on  wo  shiranai, 

to  be  ungrateful. 
on,  an  honorific  prefix ;  see 

p.  223. 

onaji,  the  same. 
ondori,  a  cock  bird. 
oni,  a  devil,  a  goblin. 
onna,  a  woman  :  onna  no  ko, 

a  girl. 

onore,  self ;    also   you    (in- 
sulting). 

onsen,  a  hot  spring. 
ora,  see  p.  40. 
oral,   going   and   coming,   a 

thoroughfare  :    oral-dome  t 

no      thoroughfare  :      conf. 

p.  20. 
Oranda,  Holland. 
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ore,  see  p.  40. 

oreru,  (2)  to  break  (intrans.). 

ori,  an  occasion,  a  time ; 
ori-ori,  from  time  to  time. 

ori-au,to  be  in  certain  mutual 
relations,  e.  g.  ori-aima- 
sen,  they  do  not  get  on 
well  together. 

orifushi,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, just  then. 

oriru,  (3)  to  descend. 

Orosha,  Russia. 

orosoka  na,  remiss. 

orosu,  to  lower,  hence  to 
launch. 

oru,  to  be  ;  see  pp.  170,  200 
and  225. 

oru,  to  break  (trans.). 

osameru,(2)  to  pacify,  hence 
to  govern ;  also  to  put 
away. 

6-sawagi,  confusion,  a  hub- 
bub. 

6-sawagi,  a  great  row. 

6se,  something  said  (honor.). 

oshie,  a  doctrine,  a  religion. 

oshieru,  (2)  to  teach,  to  show 
how. 

oshi-gami,  blotting-paper. 

oshii,  regrettable  :  oshii  koto 
desu  ne  !  what  a  pity  ! 

oshimu,  to  regret,  to  grudge. 

osoi,  late. 

osoreru,  (2)  to  fear :  osore- 
iru,  to  be  filled  with  dread. 

osoroshii,  frightful. 

ossharu,  see  p.  226,  N.  B. 


osu,  male. 

oto,  a  sound,  a  noise  :  oto  ga 

sum,  there  is  a  noise. 
otoko,  a  man  :  otoko-buri,  a 

manly  air  ;  otoko  no  ko,  a 

boy. 

otona,  a  grown-up  person. 
otonashii,  good  (of  a  child), 

quiet. 
otono,  the  mikado's  palace, 

a  feudal  lord. 
otosu,  to  let  fall. 
ototoi,  the  day  before  yester- 
day. 

ototoshi,  the  year  before  last. 
ototo,  a  younger  brother. 
ototsan,  a  father,  papa  ;  see 

pp.  229-230. 
otto,  a  husband  ;  but  see  p. 

229. 

6-warai,  a  good  laugh. 

oya,  a  parent:  oya-ko,  parents 
and  children  :  oya-ko-ra- 
sJiii,  like  or  suitable  to 
parents  and  children. 

oyaji,  a  father  ;  see  p.  229. 

oyaGoya)!  an  exclamation  of 
great  surprise,  used  chiefly 
by  women. 

oyobosu,  to  cause  to  reach, 
to  extend  to  (trans.). 

oyobu,  to  reach  (intrans.): 
sore  ni  wa  oyobimasen, 
no  need  to  do  that. 

oyogu,  to  swim. 

ozara,  a  dish  (large  plate). 

ozei,  a  crowd. 
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P. 

pan,  bread,  see  bottom  of  p. 

212:    pan-ya,     a     bakery, 

hence  a  baker. 
pata(t)to,  flop,  bang, 
penshiru,  a  pencil  (from  the 

Engl.  word). 

pika-pika, )  with     a      flash, 
pikatto,     j  glitteringly. 

R. 

ra,  a  particle ;  see  p.  26. 

rai,  thunder. 

rai,  next    (in    composition), 

as  rainen,  next  year. 
rambo,  uproarious  conduct : 

ra/nbo  na,    wild,   riotous  ; 

rambo-niu,      a     turbulent 

fellow. 
rampu,    a   lamp   (from    the 

Engl.    word) :    rampu    wo 

tsukern,  to  light  a  lamp. 
ramune,  lemonade  (from  the 

Engl.  word), 
rasha,  woollen  cloth. 
rashii,  a  suffix;  see  p.  119. 
rei,   ceremonies,   politeness, 

thanks :    o    rei    wo   iit,   to 

thank. 

rei,  a  precedent,  an  example. 
reifuku,     full    dress,    dress 

clothes. 

reishu,  cold  sake. 
rekishi,  history. 
renga,  a  brick. 
renju,  a    company,    associ- 
ates. 


ri,    a     Japanese    league    of 

nearly  2^  miles  English. 
rieki,  profit. 

rikken-seiji,  constitutional 
government. 

riko  (na),    'cute,   intelligent. 

riku,  rare  for  roku,  six. 

rikugun,  an  army. 

rikutsu,  a  reason  ;  arguing 
(often  in  a  bad  sense) : 
rikutsu  wo  iu,  to  quibble. 

ringo,  an  apple. 

rinjin,  a  neighbour. 

rinshoku,  stinginess. 

rippa  (na),  splendid. 

rippuku,  anger :  rippuku 
sum,  to  get  angry. 

ro,  an  imperative  termina- 
tion, see  p.  151. 

ro,  an  upper  storey  with  a 
gallery. 

roji,  an  alley. 

rojin,  an  old  man  :  go  rojin, 
your  father. 

roka,  a  passage  (in  a  house), 
a  corridor. 

roku,  six. 

Roku-gwatsu,  June. 

roku-ju,  sixty. 

Romaji,  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet. 

romei,  lit.  dew  life,  hence  a 
scanty  livelihood :  romei 
wo  tsunagu,  to  eke  out  a 
subsistence. 

ron,  argument,  opinion. 

Kongo,  see  p.  302,  N^  30. 
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ronin,  a  wandering  samurai 
who  served  no  particular 
lord. 

ronjiru,  (3)  to  argue :  ronji- 
tateru,  to  start  an  idea. 

ronrigaku,  logic. 

roshi,  death  in  prison  :  ro- 
shi  sum,  to  die  in  prison. 

rosoku,  a  candle. 

ro(ya),  prison. 

rusu,  absent:  rusn-ban,  a 
care-taker;  msii-chil,  while 
absent. 

ryo,  a  dragon. 

ryo,  both,  as  in  ryo-nin,  both 
people  ;  ryo-te,  both  hands. 

ryoji,  a  consul :  ryojikwan, 
a  consulate. 

ryoken,  judgment,  inten- 
tion, sometimes  excuse. 

ryoko,  a  journey  :  (ryoko-) 
men  jo,  a  passport. 

ryori,  cooking  :  rydri-nin,  a 
cook ;  ryori-ya,  a  restau- 
rant ;  ryori  wo  sum,  to 
cook. 

ryoshin,  both  parents. 

ryuko,  prevalence,  fashion  ; 
ryukobyd,  an  epidemic 
disease  ;  ryuko  sum,  to  be 
in  fashion, to  prevail. 

Ryukyu,  the  Loochoo  Is- 
lands. 

S. 

sa!  or  Sa!  an  interjection; 
see  p.  214. 


sabaki,   a  judicial  decision. 

sabaku,  to  manage,  to  de- 
cide the  merits  of. 

sabishii,  lonely,  dull. 

sadamaru,  to  be  fixed,  set- 
tled. 

sadameru,  (2)  to  fix,  to  settle. 

sadameshi,  positively,  sure- 
ly. 

sae,  even  (adv.),  if  only. 

saeru,  (2)  to  be  clear  and  cold, 
hence  calm  and  skilful. 

sagaru,  to  descend,  hence 
to  go  away. 

sagasu,  to  seek. 

sageru,  (2)  to  lower,  to  hang 
down  (trans.). 

sai,  a  humble  word  for  wife  : 
sai-shi,  wife  and  children. 

saikun,  an  honorific  word 
for  wife,  conf.  p.  229. 

sairei,  a  religious  festival. 

saisoku,  urging  on  :  saisoku 
sum,  to  urge  on,  to  hurry 
up  (trans.). 

saiwai,  good  luck,  happi- 
ness. 

saizen,  the  very  beginning, 
before. 

saji,  a  spoon  :  saji  wo  torn, 
to  practise  as  a  physician  ; 
see  p.  378,  footnote. 

saka,  a  hill,  an  ascent. 

sakan  (na),  prosperous. 

sakana,  anything  taken  with 
sake,  hence  more  especi- 
ally fish. 
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sakarau,  to  resist. 

sakate,  a  tip  (to  a  servant, 
etc.) 

sakazuki,  a  sake -cup. 

sake,  rice-beer  ;  also  strong 
liquors  in  general :  sake  ni 
yon,  to  get  tipsy. 

sakebu,  to  yell. 

saki,  front,  before,  on  ahead, 
further,  a  cape :  o  saki, 
see  p.  223  ;  saki  sama,  the 
gentleman  at  the  other 
end. 

saki-hodo,  previously,  a 
short  while  ago. 

sakki,  emph.  for  saki. 

sakkon,  yesterday  and  to- 
day. 

saku,  to  blossom. 

saku,  last  (in  composition), 
as  sakuban,  last  night ; 
sakujitsu,  yesterday;  saku- 
nen,  last  year. 

sakura,  a  cherry-tree. 

sama,  way,  fashion ;  also 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss ;  see  pp. 
23 1  and  222:  sama-zama, 
all  sorts. 

samasu,  to  cool  (trans.). 

samatage,  a  hindrance  :  sa- 
matage  wo  suru,  to  hinder. 

samatageru,  (2)  to  hinder. 

sam-bai,  treble. 

sameru,  (2)  to  cool  (in- 
trans.),  to  fade  :  me  ga  sa- 
meru, to  wake. 

samui,  cold  ; — said   only   of 


the  weather  or  of  one's 
own  feelings. 

samusa,  coldness,  the  de- 
gree of  cold. 

samurai,  a  gentleman  of  the 
military  caste  under  the 
feudal  system. 

samushii,  lonely,  dull. 

san,  three:  snm-bu,  three  per 
cent ;  san-do,  thrice  ;  san- 
do-ine,  the  third  time;  san- 
nim-mae,  portions  for 
three ;  san-wari,  thirty  per 
cent ;  san-wari  go-bu, 
thirty-five  per  cent. 

san,  short  for  sama  ;  see  pp. 
231 — 2. 

san,  a  mountain,  (in  com- 
position), as  Fuji-san, 
Mount  Fuji. 

San-gwatsu,  March. 

san-ju,  thirty. 

sankei  suru,  Urreg.)  to  go  to  a 
temple  for  worship. 

sansei  suru,  (irreg.)  to  second 
(a  motion),  to  approve. 

sappari,  quite,  (with  a  nega- 
tive) not  at  all. 

sara,  a  plate. 

saru,  a  monkey. 

saru,  to  leave  (a  place), 
hence  to  be  distant  from. 

sasa,  bamboo-grass. 

sasai,  a  trifle :  sasai  na  (or 
no),  trifling. 

sasayaku,  to  whisper. 

saseru,  (2)  to  cause  to  do, 
to  let. 
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sashitaru,  a  word  of  the 
Written  Language  mean- 
ing special,  particular. 

sasou,to  take  along  with  one, 
to  invite:  sasoi-dasu,  d°. 

sasshiru,  (3)  to  guess. 

sasu,  to  thrust,  to  sting ;  to 
carry  (e.g.  a  sword) :  sashi- 
agem,  to  present  (to  a 
superior) ;  sashi-dasu,  to 
thrust  forward  ;  sashi-ire- 
gnchi,  the  opening  (of  a 
post-box,  etc). 

sasuga  (ni),  even  so,  even 
such,  howsoever. 

sata,  an  order,  a  decision, 
information. 

sate,  well !  (at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence). 

sato,  a  village. 

sato,  sugar. 

satori,  comprehension,  dis- 
cernment of  (religious) 
truth  :  satori  wo  hiraku, 
to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

satsu,  a  volume. 

satsu,  paper  money :  satsu- 
ire,  a  pocket-book. 

Satsuma-imo,  a  sweet 
potato. 

sawagasu,  to  disturb,  to 
make  turbulent. 

sawagi,  a  fuss,  a  row. 

sawaru,  to  strike  or  clash 
against. 

sayo,  (a  contraction  of  sono 
yd,  that  way)  so :  sayo  de 


gozaitnasu,  that  is  so,  yes; 
sayo  de  gozaimasen,  no. 

sayonara,  goodbye ;  conf. 
p.  206  and  396,  footnote. 

sazo,  indeed,  surely. 

segare,  a  humble  word  for 
son  ;  conf.  p.  229. 

sei,  a  family  name. 

sei,  cause,  effect. 

sei,  stature :  sei  no  Jiikui, 
short  (of  stature) ;  sei  no 
takai,  tall. 

sei-daku,  surds  and  sonants  ; 
see  p..  19,  footnote. 

seido,  government,  political 
forms  or  constitution. 

seifu,  a  government. 

seiki,  a  century. 

seishitsu,  character,  dis- 
position. 

Seisho,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

sei-sui,  see  p.  31. 

sei-u-kei,  a  barometer. 

Seiyo,  Western  or  European 
countries  generally,  Eu- 
rope, America  :  Seiyo-jin, 
a  European,  an  American; 
Seiyo-ziikuri,  foreign-built. 

sekai,  )  the  world  :  seken  na- 

seken,  \rete  iru,  to  be  used 
to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

seki,  a  cough  :  seki  ga  deru, 
to  cough. 

seki,  a  barrier :  seki-mori,  a 
guard  at  a  barrier. 

sekitan,  coal. 

sekkaku? special  pains,  signal 
kindness,  on  purpose. 
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sekken,  thrift,  economy:  sck- 
ken  wo  okonan ,  to  be  thrifty. 

sekkyo,  a  (Buddhist)  ser- 
mon. 

semai,  narrow,  small. 

semete,  at  least,  at  most. 

sen,  a  thousand. 

sen,  a  cent. 

senaka,  the  back  (of  the 
body). 

sendo,  the  master  of  a  junk, 
hence  a  boatman. 

senjitsu5  the  other  day. 

senkoku,  a  little  while  (in 
hours)  ago. 

senrei,  baptism  senrei  wo 
ukeru,  to  be  baptised. 

senro,  a  line  of  railway. 

sensaku,  research  :  sensaku 
sum,  to  make  researches. 

sensei,  an  elder,  a  teacher, 
hence  you  ;  see  p.  43. 

sensu,  see  ogi. 

sentaku,  the  washing*  of 
clothes :  sentaku-ya,  a 
washerman  ;  sentaku  sum, 
to  wash  (clothes). 

senzo,  an  ancestor. 

seppuku,  the  same  as  hara- 
kiri,  see  p.  32. 

seri-uri,  an  auction. 

sessha,  I,  lit.  the  awkward 
person. 

setomono,  porcelain. 

setsu,  an  occasion,  a  time. 

setsu,  an  opinion. 

setsu,  awkward  ;  see  p.  230. 


setta,  sandals  soled  with 
leather:  setta-baki,  wear- 
ing such  sandals. 

settaku,  my  house  ;  see  p. 
230. 

sewa,  help  :  sewa  m  naru,  to 
be  helped  by ;  sewa  ga  ya- 
keru,  to  be  busy  and  an- 
xious :  sewa  wo  sum  (or 
vnku),  to  help;  o  sewa 
saina,  see  p.  282,  No.  88. 

sha,  a  company,  a  society, 
a  firm. 

shaberi,  chatter,  a  chatter- 
box. 

shaberu,  to  chatter. 

shabon,  soap,  (from  the 
Spanish  jabon). 

shafu,  a.  jiiirikislia-man. 

shain,  a  partner  in  a  firm, 
a  member  of  a  society. 

Shaka  Sama,  see  p.  231. 

shake,  (properly  sake)  a  sal- 
mon. 

shakkin,  a  debt. 

shaku,  a  foot  (measurement). 

shakwai,  (a)  society. 

shamisen,  (properly  sami- 
sen),  a  kind  of  banjo. 

shappo,     a    hat    (from    the 

French  chapeau). 
•shasetsu?  a  leading  article. 

shashin,  a  photograph  :  sha- 
sliin-basanii,  a  photograph- 
holder  or  frame  ;  shashiu- 
ya,  a  photographer. 

shatsu,  a  shirt  (from  the 
Engl.  word). 
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shi,  death. 

shi,  four. 

shi,  a  Chinese  poem. 

shi,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  7 1 . 

shi-awase,  good  fortune, 
lucky. 

shiba,  turf,  grass. 

shibaraku,  some  time  (whe- 
ther short  or  long):  makoto 
ni  shibaraku,  see  bottom 
of  p.  241. 

shibaru,  to  tie. 

shibashi,  a  short  while. 

shi-bun  no  ichi?  a  quarter(J). 

shichi,  seven. 

Shichi-gwatsu,  July. 

shichi-ju,  seventy. 

shichimotsu,  something 
pawned,  a  mortgage. 

shichu,  (the  middle  of)  the 
streets. 

shidai,  arrangement,  state, 
hence  according  to  :  shidai 
111,  according  to,  gradually. 

shigai,  a  corpse. 

shigi,  a  snipe. 

shi-go,  four  or  five. 

shigoku,  extremely,  very. 

Shi-gwatsu,  April. 

shihainin,  the  manager  of  a 
commercial  house. 

shi-ho  ha.p-po,  all  (lit.  four 
and  eight)  sides. 

shihon,  capital  (a  fund  of 
money). 

shiite,  urgently,  with  vio- 
lence. 


shiju7  constantly. 

shi-ju,  forty. 

shika,  (with    a    neg.),    see 

shikya, 
shikaku,  four  sides :  shikaku 

iin  or  no,  square. 

shikaru,  to  scold. 

shikashi,  but. 

shikata,  a  way  of  doing:  shl- 
kata  ga  nai,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done,  no  help 
for  it  ;  see  also  p.  132. 

shiki-mono,  lit.  a  spread 
thing,  hence  a  carpet,  a 
table-cloth,  etc. 

shikiri  (ni),  perpetually. 

shikkari,  firm,  tight :  shik- 
kari  slnta,  firm. 

shikken,  see  p.  332,  note  3. 

shl-komu,  to  put  into,  to 
arrange  inside. 

shikwan,  an  official. 

shikya,(with  a  neg.),  nothing 
but,  only.  Many  pro- 
nounce shika. 

shima,  an  island. 

shimai,  the  end  :  mo  shiiuai, 
see  p.  279,  N^  63. 

shimatsu,  the  beginning  and 
end,  the  whole  of  any 
affair. 

shimau,  to  finish ;  see  p.  173. 

shimbun,  news,  a  news- 
paper: shimburi-yat  a 
newspaper  shop,  hence  a 
newspaper  man. 

shimbunshi,  a  newspaper. 

shimeppoi,  damp. 
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shimeru,  (2)  to  fasten,  to 
close,  hence  to  put  or  have 
on  round  the  waist,  shime- 
kiru,  to  close  up,  to  shut 
to. 

shimo,  (hoar-)frost ;  shimo- 
doke,  a  thaw ;  shimo  ga 
furu,  to  freeze. 

shimo,  below. 

shimpai,  anxiety,  sorrow : 
shimpai  suru,  to  be  anxious 
or  troubled ;  shimpai  ni 
naru,  to  become  anxious. 

shimpo,  progress :  shimpo 
sum,  to  progress. 

shimpu,  a  father, — by  birth, 
not  by  adoption  ;  go  shim- 
pu (sama},  your  father. 

shin,  new,  (in  composi- 
tion), as  shinnen,  the  new 
year. 

shin,  the  heart ;  hence  the 
wick  of  a  lamp. 

shin  (no),  true,  real. 

shina,  a  kind,  hence  more 
frequently  an  article, 
goods  :  shina-mono,  d°. 

Shina,  China:  Shina-jin,  a 
Chinaman. 

shin-ai,  family  affection. 

shinchu,  brass:  shinchu-zu- 
kuri,  arranged  or  fastened 
with  brass. 

shindai,  an  estate,  property: 
sJiindai-kagiri  ni  naru,  to 
become  bankrupt. 

shinja,  a  believer. 

shinjiru,  (3)  to  believe. 


shinjo  suru,  Urreg.)  to  present 
respectfully  to  a  superior; 
see  pp.  ii  and  226. 

shinki  (na),  new. 

shinko,  belief:  shinko  sum, 
to  believe. 

shinnen,  the  new  year. 

shinrui,  a  relation,  a  kins- 
man. 

shinsetsu,  kindness :  shin- 
setsn  na,  kind. 

Shinto,  the  name  of  the  abo- 
riginal religion  of  the  Japa- 
nese, prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism.  Itmeans 
"  the  way  of  the  gods. " 

shinuru,  drreg.)  to  die ;  see  p. 
155  :  shini-sokonau,  barely 
to  escape  death. 

shinzo,  (with  honorific  go 
prefixed),  a  married  wo- 
man of  the  upper  middle 
class,  Mrs. 

shinzu-beki,  credible. 

shio,  salt,  salt  water,  the  tide. 

shirase,  an  intimation,  an 
announcement. 

shiraseru,  (2)  to  inform. 

shireta,  self-evident. 

shirimochi  wo  tsiiku,  to 
fall  down  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. 

shira,  short  for  shiran,  don't 
know. 

shira-ga,  white  hair :  conf. 
p.  22. 

shira-giku,  a  white  chrysan- 
themum. 
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shiro,  a  castle. 

shiroi,  white. 

shiromi?a  tinge  of  whiteness. 

shiromono,  merchandise. 

shirosa,  whiteness,  the  de- 
gree of  whiteness. 

shiru,  to  know  :  shireiiai, 
can't  tell. 

Shi-sho,  see  p.  404,  note  10. 

shisho,  a  teacher. 

shisoku,  (with  honorific  pre- 
fix go)  your  son  ;  conf.  p. 
229. 

shison?  a  descendant. 

shita?  the  under  or  lower 
part  of  anything,  down- 
stairs :  110  sJiita  ni,  below, 
underneath  ;  shita  no  ho, 
the  bottom,  beneath. 

shitagau,  to  follow,  to  con- 
form, to  obey  :  ni  shitagat- 
te,  according  to, 

shitagi,  under-clothing. 

shitaku,  preparations  :  shi- 
taku  wo  sum,  to  prepare. 

shitan,  sandal -wood. 

shltashii,  intimate,  friendly. 

shlta-zara,  a  saucer. 

shita-zubon,  drawers  (under- 
clothing). 

shitsu,  a  room,  a  cabin. 

shitsurei,  rudeness :  shitsu- 
rel  (na),  rude. 

shiyagaru,  equivalent  to  sn- 
ru,  yagaru  being  a  con- 
temptuous and  vulgar 
suffix,  and  «  for  a  adding 


to  the  lowness  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

shiyo,  a  way  of  doing:  shi- 
yo  ga  nai,  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  nothing  to  be  done  ; 
see,  also  p.  132. 

shizen,  spontaneity :  shizen 
no,  spontaneous,  natural. 

shizuka  (na),  quiet. 

shizumaru,  to  quiet  down 
(intrans.). 

shizumu,  to  sink  (intrans.). 

sho,  all ; — used  only  in  com- 
position, as  shokoku,  all 
countries. 

shobai,  trade :  shobai-gara, 
the  nature  of  a  trade,  ap- 
propriate to  a  certain 
trade. 

shochi,  consent,  assent, 
comprehension  :  shochi  su- 
ra, to  consent,  etc. 

shogun,  the  title  (meaning 
literally  generalissimo)  of 
the  de  facto  military  rulers 
of  Japan  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  1868. 

Sho-gwatsu,  January. 

shoji7  the  wood  and  paper 
or  glass  slides  which  en- 
close a  Japanese  room. 

shOJl  SUrU,  lirreg.)  to    pOSSCSS. 

shojiki,  honesty  :  shojiki  nat 

honest. 
shojiru,  (3)  to  produce,  to  be 

produced,  to  arise. 
shoken,     reading     (books) : 

shoken  sum,  to  read. 
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shoki,  a  secretary. 
shoko,  a  proof. 
shokuma,  a  dining-room, 
shokumotsu,  food. 
shokun,  all  you  gentlemen, 

Sirs. 

shomin,  all  men,  every  one. 
shomotsu   a  book. 
shonin,  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 
shosei,  a  student. 
shosei,  I,  lit.  junior. 
shosen,  after  all,  at  last. 
shosetsu,  a  novel. 
shosho,  a  certificate. 
shoyu,  soy  (our  word  comes 

from  the  Jap.). 
shu,    the   auxiliary   numeral 

for  poems. 
shu,  same  as  sake. 
shu,    a   pluralising  particle ; 

see  p.  26. 

shu,  a  province,   a  country. 
shubiki,  a  boundary  line  on 

a       map :      shubiki-gwai, 

outside  treaty  limits  ;  shu- 

biki-nai,       inside      treaty 

limits. 
shujin,    the     master    of    a 

household. 
shukan,  a  week. 
shuki,  a  stench  :  skuki-dome, 

a  disinfectant. 
shukkin,    going    to    official 

work  :  shukkin  sum,  to  go 

to  office. 

shuku,  a  post-town. 
shukwai,  a  meeting. 


shukyo.     )  ... 

shumoA,  fa  sect,  a  religion. 

shurui,  a  sort. 

shusen,  assistance :  shusen 
wo  sum,  to  assist. 

shu-shoku,  wine  and  lust. 

shussho,  birth. 

shutcho,  going  to  business  : 
shutcho  suru,  to  go  to  one's 
store,  etc. 

shuto,  a  father-in-law. 

shutome,  a  mother-in-law. 

shuttatsu?  starting,  depar- 
ture :  shuttatsu  suru,  to 
start. 

so,  rough  ;  see  p.  230. 

so,  (a  contraction  of  sayo,  it- 
self a  contr.  of  sono  yd) 
like  that,  in  that  way,  so  : 
so  da  or  so  desu,  that  is  so, 
yes  ;  so  desu  ka  ?,  is  that 
so  ?  indeed  ?  so  ja  nai,  or 
so  ja  gozaimasen,  that  is 
not  so,  no ;  so  iu,  that 
kind  of,  such  as  that  :  so 
ka  mo,  so  ka  to,  see  p. 
283,  Nos.  looand  101  :  so 
ko,  this,  that  and  the  other; 
so  sa  !  yes  indeed  ;  so  wa 
ikaiij  that  won't  do. 

so,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
boats  and  ships. 

so,  a  termination  of  quasi- 
adjectives,  see  p.  121 ;  also 
used  separately,  see  p.  164. 

soba,  alongside. 

soba,  the  market  price,  cur- 
rent rate. 
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socha,  inferior  tea. 

sochi  or  sochira,  there. 

sodan,  consultation  :  sodan 
sura,  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion. 

sodateru,  (2)  to  bring  up. 

sodatsu,  to  be  brought  up, 
to  grow  up. 

sodo,  a  row,  a  tumult. 

sohan,  see  bottom  of  p.  230. 

soho,  both  sides. 

soji,  cleansing  :  soji  wo  surn, 
to  cleanse. 

soko,  there. 

soko,  the  bottom  (e.g.  of  a 
lake)  :  soko-bie,  an  under- 
chill. 

sokoera,  thereabouts. 
soku,  the  auxiliary  numeral 

for  all  sorts  of  foot-gear. 
somatsu,  coarseness:  soma- 

tsu  na,  coarse,  rude. 
someru,  (2)  to  dye. 
somoku,    herbs    and    trees, 

vegetation. 

son,    loss,    especially    pecu- 
niary loss. 
son,  a  village, — the  auxiliary 

numeral  for  mura,  village. 
sonata,  you. 
sonjiru,  (3)  to  spoil  (trans. 

and  intrans.). 
sonna,  that  kind  of,  such  as 

that  :  sonna  ni,  so  (much). 

sonnara  (for  so  nara),  if  that 
is  so,  well  then. 


sono,  that  (adj.)  :  sotio  ho, 
you  (in  legal  parlance). 

sonshitsu,  pecuniary  loss. 

soo,  suitability,  a  fair  a- 
mount  :  sod  na,  fit,  proper. 

sora,  the  sky  :  sora-iro,  sky- 
blue. 

sore,  that  (subst.),  see  p.  44  : 
sore  de  wa,  that  being  so, 
then  ;  sore  kara,  after  that, 
and  then,  next.  For  the 
interjectional  use  of  sore, 
see  p.  215. 

soroban,  an  abacus. 

soroe7  a  match,  a  set ;  see 
also  p.  99. 

soroeru,  (2)  to  put  in  order, 
to  arrange. 

sorou,  to  be  in  order,  to  be 
all  in  their  places. 

soro-soro,  leisurely,  slowly. 

sorya!  see  p.  215. 

soryo,  the  eldest  son. 

soshiki,  a  funeral. 

soshite,  having  done  so,  and 
(then) ;  conf.  p.  206. 

soso,  coarseness :  o  soso 
saina,  excuse  the  coarse- 
ness of  my  poor  entertain- 
ment. 

soto,  the  exterior,  out-of- 
doors  :  no  soto  ni,  outside 
of. 

sotto,  gently  ;  also  used  for 
chotto,  a  little. 

sozei,  taxes,  imposts. 

sozoshii,  noisy. 

su,  vinegar. 
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su,  a  number. 

suberu,  (2)  to  slide,  to  slip. 

sube-sube  shita,  smooth. 

subete,  altogether,  all. 

sude  ni,  already. 

sue,  the  end  or  tip  of  a  thing. 

sueru,  (2)  to  set,  to  place. 

sugi7  past,  after. 

sugi,  the  cryptomejia  tree. 

sugiru,  (3)  to  exceed.  Suffix- 
ed to  an  adjective  or  verb, 
it  may  be  rendered  by  too 
or  too  much,  as  yo-sugiru, 
to  be  too  good  ;  nonri-sugi- 
rn,  to  drink  too  much. 

sugu  (ni  or  to),  immediately. 

suido,  an  aqueduct. 

suifu,  a  seaman,  a  common 
sailor. 

suikwa?  a  water-melon. 

suimono,  soup. 

suiryo,  a  conjecture :  sniryo 
suru,  to  suppose. 

suisho,  a  crystal. 

Suiyobi,  Wednesday. 

suji,  a  line  ;  see  also  p.   100. 

suki,  fond  ;  see  p.  57. 

sukkari,  quite,  completely ; 
(with  a  negative),  not  at 
all. 

sukoburu,  very. 

sukoshi,  a  little. 

suku,  to  be  empty. 

siikunai,  few,  scarce ;  see  pp. 
246—7. 

sumai,  a  residence. 

sumau,  to  reside. 


sumasu,  to  conclude  (trans.). 

sumi,  charcoal,   Indian   ink. 

sumo,  wrestling :  sumo  wo 
torn,  to  wrestle. 

sumpo,  dimensions. 

sumu,  to  dwell. 

sumu,  to  finish.  The  nega- 
tive suman  sometimes 
means  to  be  improper. 

sun,  an  inch. 

siina,  sand. 

sunawachi,  namely. 

sunen,    many  years. 

suppa-nuki  suru,  Urreg.)  to 
draw  one's  sword  at  ran- 
dom (as  a  swashbuckler). 

suppai,  sour. 

surari  to,        )         smoothly, 

sura-sura  to,  j  without  more 
ado. 

suribi,  a  match  (for  striking). 

suru,  (irreg.)  to  do,  to  make ; 
see  especially  pp.  143,  200 
and  226  ;  also  pp.  174  and 
189;  shl-kakern,  to  leave 
half  done ;  sum  to,  at 
beginning  of  sentence,  see 
p.  340,  note  9  ;  shite  mint, 
to,  see  p.  341,  note  14:  to 
sureba,  see  p.  408,  note 

22. 

suru,  to  rub.  Used  also  in- 
correctly for  soru,  to  shave, 
a-s  Inge  wo  sont  or  sum, 
to  shave. 

susugi-sentaku,  the  washing 
of  clothes. 
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susii^u,  to  rinse,  to  cleanse. 
susiiki,  the  eulalia  grass. 
susumeru,(2)  to  urge,  to  offer. 
susumu,    to    advance     (in- 

trans.). 

suteru,  (2)  to  throw  away. 
suu,  to  suck. 
suwaru,    to  squat  (Japanese 

fashion). 
suzu,  tin. 

suzume,  a  sparrow. 
suzuri-bako,  an  ink-box, 
suzushii,  cool. 


ta,  a  suffix  denoting  past 
time  ;  see  p.  150. 

ta,  other  :  sono  ta,  besides 
that. 

ta,  a  rice-field. 

tabako,  tobacco  (from  the 
Europ.  word) :  tabako-ire, 
a  tobacco-pouch ;  tabako 
wo  iiornu,  to  smoke. 

taberu,  (2)  to  eat :  conf.  p. 
226. 

tabemono,  food. 

tabij  a  time  (unefois) :  tabi- 
tabi,  often  :  iku  tabi  P  how 
many  times  ?  iku  tabi  jno, 
any  number  of  times,  how- 
ever often. 

tabi,  a  journey  ;  tabi  ye  dent, 
to  go  on  a  journe}'. 

tabun,  a  good  deal,  most ; 
hence  probably. 


tachi,  a  pluralising  suffix ; 
see  p.  26. 

tachi  giki,  eavesdropping : 
tachi -giki  sum,  to  eaves- 
drop. 

tada,  only,  simply. 

tadaima,  immediately. 

tagai  (ni),,  mutually  :  o  tagai 
(sama)  ni,  see  p.  401,  foot- 
note 3. 

tagaru,  a  verbal  suffix  ;  see 
p.  119. 

tai,  an  adjective  termina- 
tion, see  p.  149. 

taigai;  for  the  most  part. 

taihen,  lit.  a  great  change, 
hence  very,  awfully. 

taiho,  a  cannon. 

taiko,  a  title  of  honour, — 
rarely  applied  to  any  but 
the  Taiko  Hideyoshi,  the 
practical  ruler  of  Japan  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

taiko-isha,  a  quack  physi- 
cian. 

taikutsu,  tedium  :  taikutsu 
sum,  to  feel  bored. 

taimatsu,  a  torch. 

taira  (na),  flat. 

taisetsu,  importance  :  tai- 
setsu  na,  important. 

taishi,  a  crown -prince. 

taishita,  important. 

taiso,  greatly,  much,  very. 

tasshiru,  (3)  to  reach. 

taisurrij  (irreg.)  to  be  opposite 
to  :  ///  taishUe,  vis-a-vis,  to. 
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taitei,    for    the    most    part, 

generally,  average. 
taiyo,  the  sun. 
takai,   high,   hence  dear  (in 

price). 

takara,  a  treasure. 
take,  a  bamboo. 
take,  a  mountain  peak. 
taki7  a  waterfall. 
tako,  a  kite  (toy). 
taku,     a     house,     hence     a 

humble  term  for  husband. 
taku,  to  light    (the  fire),  to 

cook  (rice). 

takusan,  much,  many,  plen- 
ty :    mo    taknsan,     that    is 

plenty,    I    don't  want  any 

more  :  conf.    bottom   of  p. 

56. 

tama,  a  ball,  a  bead,  a  jewel. 
tarn  ago,  an  egg. 
tamaru,  to  endure  :  tamara- 

nai   sometimes  — too,     see 

p.  282,  No.  87. 
tamashii,  the  soul. 
tamau,  to  deign;  conf.  p.  227. 
tame,  sake :  no  tame  ni,   for 

the  sake  of,  because  of,   in 

order  to  :  tame  ni  tiani,  to 

be  profitable. 

tamotSu,  to  keep  (trans.). 
tan,  saliva,  phlegm  :  tan  wo 

haku,  to  spit, 
tana,  a  shelf. 
tane,  a  seed,   something  to 

do    something    else  with,   i 

the  wherewithal. 


tani,  a  valley. 

tanin,     another    person,     a 

stranger. 
tanornu,  to  rely  on,  to  apply 

to,    to    ask.     See    also    p. 

224  :  o  tanomi  moshimasit, 

see  p.  297,  N^  12. 
taiioshimi,  joy,  pleasure. 
tansu,  a  cabinet,  a  chest  of 

drawers. 

taoreru,  (2)  to  fall  over. 
tara,  a  cod-fish, 
tara(ba),   a  verbal  suffix,  see 

p.  150. 
taredo(rno),  a  verbal  suffix, 

see  p.  150. 
tari,  a  verbal  suffix,  see    p. 

150. 
tarira,   (3)  to  suffice,    to  be 

enough. 
taro,  a  verbal  suffix,  see  p. 

150. 

taru.  a  Classical  particle,  con - 
tracted  from  toaru,=  being 
(that),  as  :  buski  taru  mo- 
no, one  who  is  a  warrior. 

tasshi,  a  notification. 

tasukaru,  to  be  saved  ;  see 
p.  181. 

tasiikeru,  (2;  to  save,  to  help. 

tataku,  to  knock:  tataki- 
tsiikeru,  to  knock  on  (to). 

tatarni,  a  mat. 

tatamu,  to  pile  up. 

tateru,  (2)  to  set  up,  to  build. 

tateru,  (2)  to  be  able  to 
stand  (intrans.). 
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tatoe,  a  comparison,  a  me- 
taphor. 

tatoeba,  for  instance. 

tatsu,  a  dragon. 

tatsu,  to  stand  up,  to  rise, 
to  sit  up  (of  a  dog),  to  de- 
part :  tachi-kaeru,  to  go 
back ;  tachi-kakem,  to  be- 
gin to  start ;  tachi-yoru,  to 
look  in  at. 

tatta,  vulg.  and  emphatic 
for  tad  a. 

tattobu,  to  honour,  to  ve- 
nerate. 

tattoi,  venerable,  worship- 
ful. 

tattosa,  venerableness. 

tazuneru,  (2)  to  ask,  to  en- 
quire, to  visit. 

te,  the  termination  of  the 
gerund,  see  p.  149  :  te  mo, 
see  p.  167. 

te,  the  hand,  the  arm,  hence 
handwriting.  Sometimes 
in  compounds  it  means 
person,  as  in  nori-te,  lit. 
riders,  i.e.  the  passengers 
in  an  omnibus,  railway- 
carriage,  etc. 

tebukuro,  a  glove. 

techo,  a  note-book. 

tefuda,  a  visiting  card. 

tefuru,  a  table  (from  the 
Dutch  tafel). 

tegami,  a  letter. 

tegarui,  easy,  slight,  not 
troublesome. 


tei,  a  state  (of  things). 

teishi,  incorrect  for  the  next. 

teishu,  the  master  of  a  house, 
a  husband  ;  conf.  p.  229. 

teki,  an  enemy  (public). 

teki  suru,  (irreg.)  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

teki,  a  drop. 

tema?  trouble  :  tema  ga  tore- 
ru,  to  take  time. 

temae,  front;  hence  you,  also 
I,  conf.  p.  41. 

temmongaku,  astronomy. 

tempen,  a  sign  in  the 
heavens. 

Tempo,  a  nengo  or  "year- 
name,"  which  lasted  from 
A.D.  1830  to  1844;  hence 
an  oval  copper  coin  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  struck 
during  that  period. 

ten,  the  sky,  heaven. 

ten,  a  point. 

Tenjiku,  India. 

tenjo,  a  ceiling. 

tenka^  the  world,  the  em- 
pire (of  Japan). 

tenki,  the  weather  :  o  tenki, 
d°,  also  specifically  fine 
weather ;  tenki-tsugo,  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

tennenso,  small-pox. 

tenno,  the  mikado. 

tenshi,    the  mikado;  seep. 

Tensho,  see  p.  350,  foot- 
note. 
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Tensliu,  God  (of  Roman 
Catholics)  :  Tenshiido,  a 
Catholic  church  ;  Tenshn- 
kyo,  Roman  Catholicism. 

tensui-oke,  a  rain-tub. 

tentaku,  changing  house. 

tento,  (o  tento  saina),  the 
sun  (vulg.). 

tenugui?  a  towel. 

teppo,  a  gun:  teppo  wo  utsitj 
to  tire  a  gun  ;  teppo-mizu, 
soda-water. 

tera,  a  Buddhist  temple. 

teru,  to  shine. 

tesiiki,  leisure,  nothing  to 
do. 

tete,  to  receive  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

tetsu,  iron  :  tctsubin,  a  ket- 
tle ;  tetsudo,  a  railroad ; 
tetsudo-basha,  a  street- 
car, a  tram. 

tezuma,  jugglery. 

to,  a  door. 

to,  ten  (in  compounds). 

to.  a  postposition  :  see  p.  71  : 
to  ka,  see  p.  60  ;  to  »io  and 
to  itte  mo,  see  pp.  74  and 
167  ;  to  mo  kdku  mo,  see  p. 
284;  to  suni,  see  p.  203. 

to,  a  pagoda. 

to,  ten. 

to,  the,  that ;  see  p.  74,  1178. 

to,  an  auxiliary  numeral ; 
see  p.  97. 

tobu,  to  jump,  to  fly  :  tobi- 
agaru,  to  fly  up  :  tobi-ko- 


mu,  to  jump  or  fly  in  ;  to- 

bi-kosu,  to  jump  across. 
tobutsu-ya,  a  general  shop, — 

where  groceries,  etc.,   are 

sold, 
tochaku,    arrival :     tochaku 

sum,  to  arrive. 
tochi,    a    locality,    a    place, 

soil, 
tochu,  on  the  road,  by  the 


todai,  a  lamp-stand,  a  can- 
dle-stick. 

todana,  a  cupboard. 

todoke,    a  report. 

todokeru,  (2)  to  send,  to 
give  notice,  to  report. 

todomaru,  to  stop,  to  stay 
(intrans.). 

todome,  a  stop,  a  pause, 
the  coup  de  grace  :  todomc 
wo  sasu,  to  give  the  coup 
de  grace. 

todomeru,(2)  to  stop  (trans.). 

tofu,  bean -curd. 

toga?  fault,  blame. 

togame,  blame. 

toge,  a  mountain  pass. 

togetsrjy  this  month. 

togirey  temporaiy  cessation. 

tohomonai,  outrageous,  ex- 
tortionate. 

toi,  far,  distant. 

toji,  the  binding  of  a  book. 

toji,  the  present  time. 

tojiru,  (3)  to  bind  (a  book). 

tojiru,  (3)  to  close  (trans.). 
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toka,  ten  days,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month. 

tokaku,  see  tomokaknmo. 

tokei,  a  clock,  a  watch. 

tokeru,  (2)  to  melt  (intrans.). 

toki,  time,  hence  when  (con- 
junction): toki-doki,  often. 
Toki  ni  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  often  means 
no  more  than  well. 

toki,  porcelain. 

to(k)kuri,  a  bottle. 

toko,  an  abbreviation  of  to- 
koro, place. 

tokonoma,  an  alcove. 

tokoro,  a  place,  see  also 
bottom  of  p.  161  ;  used 
also  as  a  kind  of  relative 
particle,  see  p.  54 :  tokoro 
ga,  still,  yet,  and  see  p. 
237  ;  to  shita  tokoro  ga, 
see  p.  288,  N£  12;  tokoro 
ye,  just  as,  whereas  (e.g. 
near  top  of  pp.  358 — 9) ; 
tokoro-dokoro,  here  and 
there,  in  many  places. 

tokoro-gaki,  an  address 
(written). 

toku,  to  loosen,  to  unfasten  : 
toki-akasu,  to  explain. 

toku,  profit,  efficacy. 

toku,  to  melt  (trans.). 

tokuhon,  a  reading  book. 

tomai,  an  auxiliary  numeral, 
see  p.  100. 

tomaru,  to  stop,  to  stay  (in- 
trans.). 


tome-bari,  a  pin. 

to-megane,  a  telescope. 

tomeru,  (2),  to  stop,  to  stay 
(trans.). 

tomo,  a  companion,  a  fol- 
lower :  o  tomo  sum,  to  ac- 
company. 

tomodachi,  a  companion,  a 
friend. 

tomokaku(mo),  in  any  case, 
be  that  as  it  may. 

tomorokoshi,  Indian  corn. 

tomurai,  a  funeral. 

tonari,  next  door. 

tonda,  (absurd,  awful, 

tondemonai,!  excessively. 

tonen,  this  year. 

tonin,  the  person  in  question. 

tonogo,  a  man,  a  gentleman, 
a  husband. 

tonto  (mo),  altogether;  (with 
a  negative)  not  at  all.  Ton 
to  sometimes  means  thud. 

toraeru,(2)  to  seize,  to  arrest. 

toreru,  (2)  to  take  (intrans.), 
to  be  able  to  take. 

tori,  a  bird,  especially  the 
domestic  fowl. 

tori,  a  thoroughfare,  a  street, 
a  way  :  kono  tori,  in  this 
way,  like  this. 

tori-atsukai,  management, 
treatment. 

tori-aezu,  forthwith. 

tori  mo  naosazu,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  just, 
exactly. 
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tori-maki  wo  suru,  to  keep 
the  ball  of  conversation 
rolling,  to  entertain  skil- 
fully. 

toro,  a  stationary  (e.g.  a 
stone)  lantern. 

toru,  to  take  :  tori  ni  iku,  to 
go  for ;  tori  ni  kuru,  to 
come  for ;  tori  ni  yarn,  to 
send  for;  tori-atsukau,  to 
undertake,  to  manage  ;  to- 
ri-chigaeru,  to  confuse  ; 
tori-kaeru,  to  exchange ; 
tori-mot  su,  to  arrange ; 
...  ni  totte,  with  regard  to. 

toru,  to  pass  through,  to 
pass  by :  tori-kakaru,  to 
happen  to  pass  by. 

tosan,  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain  :  tosan  sum,  to 
ascend  a  mountain. 

toshi,  a  year,  hence  age : 
toshi  wo  toru,  to  grow  old. 

toshi,  the  act  of  doing  some- 
thing right  through. 

toshiyori  (no),  old  (said 
only  of  people). 

tosu,  to  put  or  let  through, 
to  admit  (e.  g.  a  guest)  :  o 
toshi  mose,  see  p.  281, 
bottom. 

to  tan,  zinc. 

tote,  a  postposition  ;  see  p. 
73- 

totemo,  anyhow,  at  any 
price  (metaph.)  ;  (with  a 
neg.)  not  at  all,  by  no 
means. 


toto,  at  last. 

tozen,   right,  proper. 

tsuba,  the  guard  of  a  sword. 

tsubaki,  a  camellia-tree. 

tsubu,  a  grain, — e.g.  of  rice. 

tsiiehi,  earth :  ts^chi-yaki, 
earthenware. 

tsugi  (no),  the  next. 

tsugo,  the  sum  total  ;  also 
convenience,  certain  rea- 
sons :  tsugo  no  yoi,  con- 
venient ;  tsugo  no  warui, 
inconvenient ;  go  tsugo 
sliidai,  according  to  your 
convenience  ;  tsugo  ga  de- 
kiniasil,  see  p.  287,  No.  5. 

tsugu,  to  join  (trans.),  to  fol- 
low, to  succeed  to  (a  patri- 
mony); also  to  pour  into. 

tsui  (ni),   at  last. 

tsuide,  occasion,  apropos  : 
no  tsuide  ni ,  apropos  of. 

tsuitaehi,  the  first  day  of 
the  month. 

tsuite,  (preceded  by  ni)  ac- 
cording to,  owing  to  :  tsui- 
te iku,  to  follow. 

tsuiyasu,  to  spend,  to 
squander. 

tsuji,  a  cross-road. 

tsuji,  an  interpreter,  inter- 
preting. 

tsuka,  a  hilt. 

tsiikaeru,  (2)  to  serve. 

tsiikai,  a  message,  a  mes- 
senger :  tsickai  no  mono, 
a  messenger. 
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tsiikai-michi,  a  means  of 
making  use  of. 

tsukamaeru,  (2)  to  catch. 

tsukamatsuru,  to  do  (a  self- 
depreciatory  word) ;  conf. 
p.  273,  foot-note  2. 

tsiikau,  to  use,  to  employ. 

tsukawasu,  to  give,  to  send. 

tsukegi,  a  lucifer  match. 

tsukeru,  (2)  to  fix,  to  affix, 
hence  to  set  down  in  writ- 
ing ,  to  add  :  tsiike-agaru, 
to  be  puffed  up  with  pride. 

tsuki,  the  moon,  a  month  : 
tsuki-zue,  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  tsuki  ga  agaru, 
the  moon  rises. 

tsuki-ai,  intercourse. 

tsuki-atari,  the  end  of  a 
road  where  one  must  turn 
either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left. 

tsuki-ataru,  see  tsuku. 

tsiikiru,  (3)  to  come  to  an 
end,  to  be  exhausted. 

tsuko,  passing  through,  a 
thoroughfare  :  tsuko  sum, 
to  pass  through  or  along. 

tsiikUj  to  push,  to  shove : 
tsuki-ataru,  to  collide,  to 
come  to  the  end  (of  a 
street). 

tsuku,  to  stick  (intrans.) : 
tsiiki-son,  to  accompany. 

tsiikue,  a  table,  specifically  a 
very  low  Japanese  writing- 
table. 


tsiikunen,  listlessness,  gap- 
ing. 

tsiikuru,  to  make,  to  com- 
pose. 

tsukusu,  to  exhaust,  to  do 
to  the  utmost. 

tsuku-tsiiku,  attentively. 

tsuma,  a  wife ;  but  see  p. 
229. 

tsumaran(ai),  worthless,  tri- 
fling. 

tsumari,  at  last,  in  the  long 
run. 

tsumazuku,  to  stumble. 

tsume,  a  finger  or  toe  nail, 
a  claw. 

tsumeru,  (2)  to  stuff,  pack, 
or  squeeze  into  tsunie- 
yonij  to  draw  near. 

tsumetai,  cold  (to  the  touch). 

tsumi,  a  sin,  a  crime  ;  tsiimi 
no  nai,  innocent  ;  tsumi 
sum,  to  punish. 

tsumini,  cargo. 

tsumori,  an  intention  :  tsu- 
mori-gaki,  a  written  esti- 
mate. 

tsumuri,  (preceded  by  o),  the 
head  (honorific). 

tsunagu,  to  fasten,  to  tie  up. 

tsune  (ni),  generally. 

tsuno,  a  horn. 

tsunoru,  to  collect  (trans.), 
to  levy,  to  increase  or 
grow  violent. 

tsurai,  disagreeable,  unsym- 
pathetic. 
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tsure,  a  companion.  Nigo- 
ri'ed  and  used  as  a  suffix, 
it  means  together,  as  filfn- 
znre  the  husband  and  wife 
together. 

tsureru,  (2)  to  take  with  one: 
tsurete  kurn,  to  bring  (a 
person). 

tsuredatsu,  to  go  together. 

tsurei,  the  general  precedent, 
the  usual  plan. 

tsuru,  a  stork. 

tsuru,  to  hang  (e.g.  a  mos- 
quito-net). 

tsuru,  to  angle,  to  catch  fish 
with  a  line  and  hook. 

tsutsuji,  an  azalea. 

tsutsumi(-mono),  a  parcel. 

tsutsumu,  to  wrap  up. 

tsuyo,  circulation  :  tsilyo  su- 
ru,  to  circulate  (as  money). 

tsuyoi,  strong. 

tsuyu,  dew:  o  tsuyu,  soup. 

tte,  for  tote;  see  p.  73. 


u 

uba,  a  wet-nurse. 

ubau,  to  steal. 

uclii,  the  inside,  hence  a 
house,  hence  a  humble 
term  for  husband  :  no  uclil 
ni,  inside,  in.  Uchi  ni 
sometimes  means  while. 
For  ucJii  helping  to  form 
superlatives,  see  p.  130. 

uchiki,  retiring,  bashful. 


uchiwa,  a  fan  of  the  kind  that 

does  not  open  and  shut. 
ude,  the  arm. 
uderu,  (2)  to  boil, — e.g.   an 

udonko,  flour,  meal. 

ue,  the  top  of  anything ; 
conf.  p.  233  :  no  ue  ni, 
above,  on.  Sometimes  it 
means  circumstances  or 
nature,  as  kami  no  mi  ue, 
the  nature  of  the  gods. 

ue-boso,  vaccination. 

ueki,  a  garden  plant :  ueki- 
ya,  a  gardener. 

ueru,  (2)  to  plant. 

ugokasu,  to  move  (trans.). 

ugoku,  to  move  (intrans.). 

uguisu,  a  nightingale. 

uji,  a  surname,  hence  Mr. 

ukagau,  to  enquire,  to  ask, 
to  listen  to,  to  go  to  see 
(a  person). 

ukeru,  (2)  to  receive  ;  conf.  p. 
226  :  uke-au,  to  guarantee  ; 
uke-toru,  to  take  delivery, 
to  receive. 

uketamawaru,  a  humble 
word  for  to  hear ;  conf.  p. 
226. 

uketori,  a  receipt. 

uma,  a  horse. 

iimai,  nice  to  eat,  tasty. 

umamma,  food  (in  baby  lan- 
guage) ;  conf.  p.  216,  foot- 
note. 

umareru,  (2)  to  be  born. 
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iamare-tsuki,  by  birth  ;  hence 
the  character  or  disposi- 
tion. 

ume,  a  plum-tree  :  time -mi, 
going  to  see  the  plum- 
blossoms. 

umi,  the  sea :  uiui-be,  the 
sea-shore. 

un,  luck  :  un  no  yoi,  lucky  ; 
mi  no  ivarui,  unlucky. 

unazuku,  to  nod. 
unchin,  freight(-money). 

undo,  bodily  exercise :  un- 
do-dama,  cup-and-ball. 

ura,  the  back  or  reverse  side 

of  anything. 
urayamashigaru,    to     envy 

(not  in  a  bad  sense). 
urayamashii,  enviable. 

ureru,    (2)  to  sell  (intrans.), 

to  be  able  to  sell, 
ureshii,  joyful. 
ureshigaru,  to  feel  joyful. 
uri,  a  melon. 
uru,  to  sell  (trans.) :  uri-sa- 

baku,  to  sell  off. 

urusai,  troublesome,  a  bo- 
ther. 

urushi,  lacquer. 

usagi,  a  hare. 

ushi,  a  cow,  a  bull,  an  ox. 

ushinau,  to  lose. 

ushiro,  the  back  or  hinder 
part  of  anything :  no  itshiro 
ni,  at  the  back  of,  behind. 


uso,  a  lie,   a  falsehood  :  uso 

"a'o  iu,  to  lie. 
usuberi,  rush  matting  bound 

with  a  hemp  edging. 
usui,  light  (in  colour  or  con- 
sistence) :  iisu-akai,  pink  ; 

tcsu-gurai,  dusk. 
uta,  a  Japanese  (as  opposed 

to    a    Chinese)    poem,    a 

song. 
utagai,  a  doubt :  utagai  wo 

okosit,  to  raise  a  question. 
utau,  to  sing. 

utcharu,  to  throw  away,  to 
disregard:  utchatte  oku,  d°. 

utsu,  to  strike,  to  hit  :  teppo 
wo  ntsu,  to  fire  a  gun.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a 
meaningless  andomittable 
prefix  in  compound  verbs, 
as  (uchi-)tsuredatsu,  to  go 
along  together. 

utsusu,  to  remove  (trans.). 

uttaeru,   (2)    to    go  to   law 

about,  to  appeal. 
uwa-gaki,  an  address  (on  an 

envelope,  etc.). 
uwagi,  an  overcoat,  a  coat, 
uwagutsu,   a  slipper. 
uwasa,  talk  about  a  person, 

gossip,  rumour:  uwasa  wo 

sum,  to  talk  about. 
uwo,  a  fish. 
uyamau,  to  reverence, 
uya-uyashii,  awe-inspiring. 
uzura,  a  quail. 
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wa,  a  separative  particle  ; 
see  p.  74;  also  pp.  174, 
233  and  246. 

wa,  an  auxiliary  numeral  ; 
see  p.  97. 

wa,  a  wheel. 

wabi,  an  apology. 

wabiru,    (3)    to   lament,   to 

apologise. 
waboku,  peace. 
waga,  see  p.  44. 
waka-danna,  the  son  of  the 

master  of  the  house. 
wakai,  young. 

wakari,  understanding  :  wa- 
kari  no  hayai,  quick- 
witted. 

wakari-nikui,  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

wakari-yasui,  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Wakaru,  to  understand  :  wa- 
kari-kiru,  to  come  to  a 
clear  understanding. 

wakasu,  to  boil  (trans.) ;  said 
of  water. 

wakatsu,  to  discern. 

wake,  a  reason,  a  cause  :  do 
in  wake  de  P  why  ? 

wakeru,  (2)  to  divide  :  wake- 
ataeru,  to  distribute  in 
appropriate  shares. 

wakete,  specially. 


waki,  the  side  of  anything, 
sometimes  elsewhere  :  no 
waki  112,  at  the  side  of, 
beside. 

wakimaeru,  (2)  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  comprehend. 

wampaku  (na),  naughty. 

wan,  a  bowl. 

wan-wan,  bow-wow.  Child- 
ren call  dogs  so. 

wara.ji,  a  kind  of  straw 
sandals  used  only  out-of- 
doors. 

warau,  to  laugh. 

ware?  I  (in  Classical  par- 
lance). 

warui,    bad,     hence     some- 
times ugly. 
waru-kiichi,  bad  language. 

waru-mono,  a  worthless  fel- 
low, a  ruffian. 

Wasei,  made  in  Japan. 

washi,  a  vulgar  contraction 
of  wat(ikushil  I. 

wasure-mono,  something 
forgotten. 

wasureru,  (2)  to  forget. 
watakushi,  selfishness, 

hence  I  :  watakushi -do  mo, 

we,  people  like  me,  I. 

wataru,  to  cross  (a  river). 

watashi,  a  somewhat  vulgar 
contraction  of  wataku- 
shi, I. 

watasu,  to  hand  over, 
wazato,  on  purpose. 
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wazawai,  a  calamity. 
wazuka,  a  trifle  :  waznka  ui, 

only,  nothing  but. 
WO,  a    postposition  ;    see    p. 

78  ;  also  pp.  178  and  234. 
woba,  see  p.  83. 

Y. 

ya,  a    termination  signfying 

house,  see  p.  35. 
ya,    a    postposition ;    see    p. 

80  ;  also,  pp.  76  and  174. 
ya,  eight  (in  enumeration). 
yaban,  a  barbarian  :  yaban 

no  or  na,  barbarian. 
yado,    a    dwelling-place,    a 

hotel ;     hence    a     humble 

word  for  husband  ivadoya, 

a  hotel. 

yagate,  forthwith, 
yagu,  bed-clothes. 
yahari,  also. 
yai!  halloa  ! 
yakamashii,     noisy,     hence 

given  to  fault-finding. 
yakedo,  a  burn. 
yakeru,  (2)  to  burn  (intrans.). 
yakimochi,  jealousy. 
yakkai,  assistance  ;  see  also 

p.  278,  No.  49. 
yaku,   to  burn,    (trans.)    to 

roast,  to  toast,  to  bake. 
yaku,  usefulness,  service : 

yakn  ni  tatsu,  to  be  of  use. 
yakunin,  an  official. 
yakusha,  an  actor. 


yakiisho,  a  public  office. 

yakusoku,  an  agreement, 
a  promise. 

yakwai,  an  evening  party. 

yama,  a  mountain,  a  hill, 
sometimes  dishonest  spe- 
culation :  yama-michi,  a 
mountain  path. 

yamame,  a  kind  of  trout. 

yamashi,  a  dishonest  specu- 
lator, a  charlatan. 

YamatOy  the  name  of  one  of 
the  central  provinces  of 
Japan  ;  hence  by  extension 
Japan  itself. 

yameru,  (2)  to  put  a  stop  to. 

yamu  wo  ezu,  unavoidably. 

yanagi,  a  willow-tree. 

yane,  a  roof:  yane-bnne, 
a  house-boat. 

yappari,    emph.  for  yahari. 

yaru,  to  send,  conf.  pp. 
175  and  226:  yatte  mini, 
to  try  (one's  hand  at). 

yasai(-mono),  vegetables. 

yasashii,  easy,  gentle. 

yaseru,  (2)  to  grow  thin  ; 
yasete  iru,  to  be  thin  ; 
yaseta,  thin. 

yashiki,  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion, also  a  "compound." 

yashiro,  a  Shinto  temple. 

yashoku,  (late)  dinner. 

Yaso,  Jesus  :  Yasokyo  or 
Yasoshu,  (  Protestant ) 
Christianity;  Yasokyoshi, 
a  (Protestant)  missionary. 
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yasui,  cheap,  easy. 

yasumi-bi,  a  holiday. 

yasumu,  to  rest,  to  go  to 
bed  :  o  yasnmi  nasai, 
goodnight. 

yatou,  to  hire,  to  engage. 

yatsu,  a  (low)  fellow. 

ya(tsu),  eight. 

yawarakai  or  yawaraka  na, 
soft. 

yaya  mo  sureba,  apt  to,  li- 
able to,  if  one  does  not 
take  care. 

ye,  a  postposition ;  see  p. 
80. 

yo  !  an  interjection,  see  pp. 
151  and  215. 

yo,  the  night :  yo  ni  iru,  to 
become  dark. 

yo,  four  (in  enumeration). 

yo,  business. 

yo,  appearance,  way,  kind  : 
yd  ni,  to,  so  that;  see  p. 
247. 

yo-ake,  dawn. 

Yo-Bei,  (better  0-Bei)  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

yobo,  a  precaution. 

yobu,  to  call  :  yobi-dasu.,  to 
summon  ;  yobi-kaesu,  to 
call  back. 

yofiiku,  European  clothes. 

yohodo,  plenty,  a  lot,  very. 

yoi,  good,   hence  handsome. 

yoji,  a  tooth-brush  :  less  cor- 
rectly a  tooth-pick  :  yoji- 
ire,  a  tooth -pic  It-holder. 


yo-jo-han,  (a  room)  four 
mats  and  a  half  (in  size). 

yoka,  eight  days,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month. 

yokan,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  beans  and  sugar. 

yokei,  superfluity ;  (with  a 
negative)  not  very,  not 
much  ;  see  p.  132. 

yoki,  the  weather. 

yokka,  four  days,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month. 

yoko,  cross,  athwart  :  yoko- 
cho,  a  side  street  (whether 
cross  or  parallel). 

yokogiru,  to  cross. 

yokome,  a  side  glance. 

yokomoji,  European  written 
characters,  Roman  letters. 

yokosu,  to  send  hither. 

yoku,  well,  hence  often. 

yome,  a  bride,  a  daughter- 
in-law  :  yome  ni  yaru,  to 
give  (a  girl)  in  marriage. 

yomu,  to  read  :  uta  woyomu, 
to  compose  (Jap.)  poetry. 

yondokoronai,  inevitable. 

yone,  hulled  rice. 

yo  (no  naka),  the  world  :  yo 
wo  okunij  to  spend  one's 
life,  to  make  a  living. 

yopparai,  a  drunkard. 

yopparau,  to  be  intoxicated. 

yoppodo,  emph.  {ov  yohodo. 

yoppite,  all  night  long. 

yori,  a  postposition  ;  see  p. 
81  ;  also  pp.  129  and  233. 
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yoroi,  armour. 
yorokeru,  (2)  to  reel. 
yorokobi,  joy. 
yorokobu,  to  rejoice. 
Yoroppa,  Europe. 
yoroshii,  good  :  mo  yoroshii, 

all  right,  no  more  required; 

...  de  yoroshii,    ...  will  do 

well     enough  ;    yorosJiiku 

nwshimasu,  see  p.  297. 
yoru,  the  night. 
yoru,   to  select  :    yori-dasu, 

d°. 
yoru,  to    lean    on,    to  rely  ; 

hence    to    look    in    at,    to 

stop  at  for  a  short  time  : 

ni  yotte,  owing  to. 
yosaso  (na),  having  a  good 

appearance. 
yoshi,  good,  all  right  ;  conf. 

p.  logiyoshi-ashi,  seep.  31. 
yoso,  elsewhere. 
yosu,  to  leave  off,  to  abstain 

from,  to  put  an  end  to. 
yosu,     appearance,    circum- 

stances. 

yo-sugiru,  to  be  too  good. 
yo(tsu),   four. 
yottari,  four  persons. 
yotte,   for   that    reason  :    ni 

yotte,  owing  to. 
yowai,  weak. 


yu,  hot  water,  a  hot  bath  : 
yu  wo  sasu,  to  pour  in  hot 
water. 


yubi,  a  finger,  a  toe. 
yubin,  the  post :  yubin-kyo- 

ku,    a    post-office ;  yubin- 

zei,  postage. 

yudachi,  a  shower. 
yugata,  twilight,  evening. 

yuino,  gifts  exchanged  on 
betrothal. 

yuka,  the  floor. 

yukata,  seeytigata. 

yukei,  the  evening  land- 
scape, twilight. 

yuki,  snow. 

yukkuri,  leisurely,  slowly. 

yukyo,  pleasure. 

ynme,  a  dream ;  yume  wo 
mini,  to  dream. 

yumi,  a  bow :  yumi-ya,  a  bow 
and  arrows. 

yurei,  a  ghost. 

yureru,  (2)  to  shake  (in- 
trans.). 

yuri,  a  lily. 

yurui,  loose. 

yururi  (to),  leisurely  igoyu- 
rnri  to,  see  p.  128. 

yurusu,  to  allow. 
yusan,  a  picnic. 
yushi,  a  bravo. 
yushoku,  (late)  dinner. 
yusho-reppai,   the    survival 

of  the   fittest. 
yuu,  to  bind   up  or   do  (the 

hair). 
ytiyu  to,  nonchalantly. 
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zampatsu,  hair-cutting. 
zannen,  regret. 
zashiki,  a  room. 
zasshi,    a    magazine,    a    re- 
view. 

ze,  see  p.  215. 

zehi,  right  \™d  wrong;  hence 

positively. 

zeikwan,  a  custom-house. 
zen,  (always   with  honorific 

o),  see  p.  223. 
zen,  before  ;  (in  compounds), 

as  shi-go-neu-zen,  four  or 

five  years  ago. 

zen-aku.  good  -^an^  evil. 

(or 

zeni,  coin,  coppers. 
zentorumen,     a  corruption 

of  the  word  gentlemen. 
zetcho,    the    summit     of    a 

mountain. 
zo,    an   interjection ;    see  p. 

215. 
zohei-kyoku,  a  mint. 


zombun,  a  sentiment:  zom- 
bun  ni  suru,  to  do  as  one 
likes  (with  a  thing). 

zonji,  knowledge  ;  used  in 
such  phrases  as  go  zonji 
desii  ka  ?  do  you  know? 
zonji-nagdra,  I  must  own 
that. 

zonjiru,  (3)  to  know. 

zori,  a  kind  of  straw  sandals 
worn  indoors. 

zosa,  difficulty :  generally 
with  a  negative,  as  sosrt 
ga  nai,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

zotto  suru,  to  start  with 
surprise  ;  also  to  be  natural 
or  pleasant. 

zubon,  trowsers. 

zuibun,  a  good  deal,  pretty 
(adv.). 

zure,  see  tsure. 

zutsu,  (one,  etc.)  at  a  time. 

zutsu,  a  headache  :  zutsil  ga 
sum,  to  have  a  headache. 

zutto,  straight,  quite,  a 
great  deal. 
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„         (auxiliary),  94. 
,,         (fractional),  102,  105. 
,,         (ordinal),  102. 
Oaths  (absence  of),  215. 
Onomatopes,  212. 
Parts  of  Speech,  10. 
Person,  40,  133. 
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Personification,  250. 
Plural,  24,  26. 
Postpositions,  55,  206,  242. 
Pronouns,  40. 

,.          (demonstrative),  44. 
,,          (indefinite),  44,  48. 
,,          (interrogative),  44. 
,,          (personal),  40,  240. 
,,          (reflexive),  44. 

(relative),  49. 
Pronunciation,  12,  17. 
Quasi-Adjectives,  120. 
Quasi-Postpositions,  84. 
Quotation  (direct  and  indirect),  247. 
Relatives,  49. 
Roots,  133 — 5. 
Singular,  24,  26. 
Stems,  in,  133. 
Subject  (of  sentence),  234,  239. 
Suffixes,   5,    108,    133,    176,    189, 

201. 

Syntax,  233. 

Synthesis  of  Contradictories,  31. 
Tenses  (formation  of),  149,  169. 
,,       (use  of),  155. 
,,       (continuative),  170. 
,,      (illative),  171. 


Time  (counting  of),  103. 
Verbs,  133  ;  also  125,  241. 
,,      (auxiliary),   169. 
,,      (causative),  189. 
,,      (compound),  194. 
,,      (easily  confounded),  204. 
,,      (honorific),  224;    also    144, 

198. 
,,      (intransitive),  183  ;  also  181, 

186,  203. 

„      (irregular),  153,  176,  190. 
,,      (paradigms     of),    138-144; 

also  205. 
,,      (passive),    176,    181,     190, 

193,  203,  249  ;  also  50. 
„      (potential)    176,    179,    184, 

224. 

„      (reflective),  189. 
,,      (substantive),  198. 
,,      (transitive),  186,  192,  203. 
,,      (used     as     other    parts    of 

speech),  206. 
Vowels,  12. 

,,        (harmony  of),  5. 
Women's  Language,  216. 
Word-building,  32. 
Writing,  8. 


f  459-  ADDITIONS 


AND 


CORRECTIONS. 

P.  y.  itue  3  ffoiu  bottom — Yo-Bei  is  rare ;  O-Bei  is  to 
be  preferred. 

p.  16 — To  the  remarks  on  the  letter  W  add  :  "  Note 
that  w  is  pronounced  exactly  as  in  English.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  by  French,  German  and  other  con- 
tinental students  not  to  mispronounce  it  as  v, — not  to 
say,  for  instance,  as  so  many  do,  (murdering  alike  the 
consonants  and  the  vowels)  Odavara  for  Odawara." 

P.  33,  line  n — For  "  mouth,"  read  "  door." 

P.  er. — To  what  is  here  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
postposition  no,  add  that  no  is  also  used  in  apposition, 
thus :  Kerai  no  Tosuke,  "  his  retainer  Tosilke." 

ji.  100,  IT  162 — Mr.  Aston  has  pointed  out  to  me  in 
conversation  that  the  agglutinated  suffix  is  not  ri,  but 
tari,  as  still  found  in  yo(t)tari.  In  the  case  of  hltori 
(for  hito-tctri)  and  of  futari  (for  ftita-tari),  the  syllable  ta 
of  tari  has  been  lost. 

P.  104,  line  is. — For  nanoka,  which  is  vulgar  and 
local,  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  the  standard  form 
nan  uka. 

P.  109,  line  5 — Add  "and  in  the  case  of  gotoki, 
1  like,'  « similar." 

P.  154,  Hue  9. — Add  "  and  ossharu,  to  deign  to  say." 


486  ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

P.  160,  line  3  of  Jap.  example — For  iiibe-ki  read  iu-beki. 
P.  irr,  Hue  9  from  bottom — For  "last  exercise"  read 
"I1 455-" 

p.  314,  line  5  from  bottom  (small  type}.      For    Now    read 

No  (the  Japanese  postposition  no). 

P.  363,  word  7.      For  "  hrad,"  read  "  hard." 

P.  363,  S.K.  " mortage."     Shichimotsu  is  to  be  preferred 

to  shichimono. 

P.  338,  line  io.     For  "  collect,"  read  "  select." 
P.  334,  footnote  7.     Read  thus  :    u  Oshimi  here=os// //;m 

7?^o,    'a  grudging  person  ; '  shirazu  is  not  the  negative 

gerund   of  shiru,  but  its  Classical     '  conclusive  negative 

present,'  which— Colloquial  shiranai." 
P.  348,  line  3.     For  zukushi  read  zukuri. 


THE    END. 


Printed  at  the  Hakubunsha,  Ginza  Shichomc,  Tokyo. 
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